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OF 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B.* 


| AAP GoLrDsMITH, ſon of the Reverend 
Charles Goldſmith, was born at Elphin, in the county 
of Roſtommon in Ireland, in the year 1729. His fa- 
ther had four ſons, of whom Oliver was the third. 
After being well inſtructed in the claſſics, at the 
ſchool of Mr. Hughes, he was admitted a ſizer in 

* In theſe Memoirs, which - publiſhed in London, ſoon 
after the death of Dr, Goldſmith, were ſeveral miſtakes, with re- 
ſpe& to our author's age, the time of his admiſſion into the col- 


lege of Dublin, &c. which are here corrected from accurate in- 
formation. 
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Trinity-college, Dublin, on the 11th of June, 1744- 
While he reſided there, he exhibited no ſpecimens - 


of that genius, which, in his maturer years, raiſed 


his character ſo high. On the 27th of February, 
1749, O. S. (two years after the regular time) he 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Soon 
after, he turned his thoughts to the profeſſion of 
phyſic; and, after attending ſome courſes of anatomy 
in Dublin, proceeded to Edinburgh, in the year 1751, 
where he ſtudied the ſeveral branches of medicine un- 
der the different profeſſors in that univerſity, His 
beneficent diſpoſition ſoon involved him in unex- 
peed difficulties ;' and he was obliged precipitately 
to leave Scotland, in conſequence of having engaged 
himſelf to pay a e ſum ot money for a fel- 
tow-ſtudent. 


A FEw days after, about the beginning of the 
year 1754, he arrived at Sunderland, near Newcaſtle, 
where he was arreſted at the ſuit of one Barclay, a 
taylor in Edinburgh, to whom he had given ſecurity 
for his friend. By the friendſhip of Mr. Laughlin 
Maclane and Dr. Sleigh, who were then in the col- 
lege, he was ſoon delivered out of the hands of the 


bailiff, and took his paſſage on board a Dutch ſhip 


to Rotterdam, where, after a ſhort ſtay, he proceeded 


to Bruſſels. He then viſited great part of Flanders; 


and, after paſſing ſome time at Straſbourg and Lou- 


vain, where he obtained a degree of Bachelor in phy- 


fic, he accompanied an Engliſh gentleman to Geneva. 


9 undoubtedly fact, that this ingenious, un- 


fortunate man made moſt part of his tour on 
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foot.“ He had left England with very little mo- 
ney; and, being of a philoſophical turn, and at that 
time poſſeſſing a body capable of ſuſtaining every fa- 
tigue, and a heart not eaſily terrified by danger, he be- 
came an enthuſiaſt to the deſign he had formed of ſee- 
ing the manners of different countries. He had ſome 
knowledge of the French language, and of muſic; he 
played tolerably well on the German flute; which, 
from an amuſement, became at ſome times the means 
of ſubſiſtence. His learning produced him an hoſpi- 
table reception at moſt of the religious houſes that he 
viſited; and his muſic made him welcome tp the pea- 
ſants of Flanders and Germany. * Whenever I ap- 
proached a peaſant's houſe towards night- fall,“ he uſed 
to ſay, * I played one of my moſt merry tunes, and 
that generally procured me not only a lodging, but ſub- 
ſiſtence for the next day: but in truth? (his conſtant ex- 
preſſion) © I muſt own, whenever I attempted to en- 
tertain perſons of a higher rank, they always thought 
my performance odious, and never made me any return 
for my endeavours to pleaſe them.” 


ON his arrival at Geneva, he was recommended 
as a proper perſon for a travelling tutor- to a young 
man, who had been unexpeQedly left a conſiderable 
ſum of money by his uncle Mr. S$******, This 
youth, who was articled to an attorney, on receipt of 
his fortune determined to ſee the world ; and, on his 
engaging with his preceptor, made a proviſo, that he 

B 2 


* « Countries wear different appearances to travellers of different 
circumſtances. A man who is whirled through Europe in a poſt- 
Chaiſe, and the pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will 
form very different concluſions. Haud inexpertus loquor.” 
Goldſmith's Preſent State of Learning in Europe, 17 59. 
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thould be permitted to govern himſelf: and our travel- 
ler ſoon found his pupil qpderſtood the art of direct- 
ing in money concerns extremely well, as avarice was 
his prevailing paſſion. 


DurinG Goldſmith's continuance in Switzerland, 
he aſſiduouſly cultivated his poetical talent, of which 
he had given ſome ſtriking proofs at the college of 
Edinburgh. It was from hence he ſent the firſt ſketch 
of his delightful epiſtle, called the Traveller, to his 
brother Henry, a clergyman in Ireland. 


From Geneva Mr. Goldſmith and his pupil pro- 
ceeded to the ſouth of France, where the young man, 
upon ſome diſagreement with his preceptor, paid him the 
fmall part of his ſalary which was due, and embarked at 
Marſeilles for England. Our wanderer was left once 
more upon the world at large, and paſſed through a 
number of difficulties in traverſing the greateſt part 
of France. At length his curioſity being gratified, he 
bent his courſe towards England, and arrived at Dover, 
the beginning of the winter, in the year 1758. 


Hrs finances were fo low on his return to Eng- 
land, that he with difficulty got to the metropolis, his 
whole ſtock of caſh amounting to no more than a few 
halfpence ! An entire ſtranger in London, his mind 
was filled with the moſt gloomy reflections in conſe- 
quence of his embarraſſed ſituation! He applied to ſe- 
veral apothecaries in hopes of being received in the 
capacity of a journeyman, but his broad Iriſh accent, 
and the uncouthneſs of his appearance, occaſioned him 
to meet with inſult from moſt of the medicinal tribe. 
The next day, however, a chymiſt near Fiſh-ſtreet, 
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ſtruck with his forlorn condition, and the ſimplicity of 
his manner, took him into his laboratory, where he 
continued till he diſcovereff that his old friend Dr. 
Sleigh was in London. That gentleman received him 
with the warmeſt affection, and liberally invited him 
to ſhare his purſe till ſome eſtabliſhment could be pro- 
cured for him, Goldſmith, unwilling to be a burden 
to his friend, a ſhort time after eagerly embraced an 
offer which was made him to aſſiſt the late Rev. Dr. 
Milner, in inſtructing the young gentlemen at the 
Academy at Peckham ; and acquitted himſelf greatly 
to the Doctor's ſatisfaction for a ſhort time; but, hav- 
ing obtained ſome reputation by the criticiſms he had 
written in the Monthly Review, Mr. Griffith, the 
principal proprietor, engaged him in the compilation 
of it; and, reſolving to purſue the profeſſion of writ- 
ing, he returned to London, as the mart where abili- 
ties of every kind were ſure of meeting diſtinction 
and reward. Here he determined to adopt. a plan of 
the ſtricteſt ceconomy, and, at the cloſe of the year 
1759, took lodgings in Green-Arbour-court in the 
Old Bailey, where he wrote ſeveral ingenious pieces. 
The late Mr. Newbery, who, at that time gave great 
encouragement to men of literary abilities, became a 
kind of patron to our young author, and introduced 
him as one of the writers in the Public Ledger, in 
which his Citizen of the Werld originally appeared, un- 
der the title of * Chineſe Letters.” * 


* During this time, (according to another account) he wrote 
ſor the Britiſh Magazine, of which Dr. Smollet was then Editor, 
moſt of thoſe Eſays and Tales, which he afterwards collected and 
publiſhed in a ſeparate volume. He alſo wrote occaſionally, for 
the Critical Review; and it was the merit which he diſcovered in 
criticiſing a deſpicable tranſlation of Ovid's Faſti by a pedantic 
ſchool-maſter, and his Enquiry into the freſent flate of learning in 
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FoRTUNE now ſeemed to take ſome notice of a 
man ſhe had long neglected. The ſimplicity of his 
charaQer, the integrity of his heart, and the merit of 
his productions, made his company very acceptable to 
a number of reſpectable perſons; and, about the mid- 
dle of the year 1762, he emerged from his mean 
apartments near the Old Bailey to the politer air of 
the Temple, where he took handſome chambers, and 
lived in a genteel ſtyle. The publication of his Tra- 
veller, his Vicar of Wakefield, and his Hiftory of Eng- 
land, was followed by the performance of his comedy 
of the Gcod natured Man at Covent Garden theatre, 


and placed him in the firſt rank of the poets of the 
preſent age. 


Ovk Door, as he was now univerſally called, had 
a conſtant levee of his diſtreſt countrymen, whoſe 
wants, as far as he was able, he always relieved; and 
he has been often known to leave himſelf even with- 


out a guinea, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of 
others. . 


ANOTHER feature in his character we cannot help 
laying before the reader. Previous to the publication 
of his Deſerted Village; the bookſeller had given him a 
note for one hundred guineas for the copy, which the 
Doctor mentioned, a few. hours after, to one of his 
friends, who obſerved it was a very great ſum for ſo 
ſhort a performance. * In truth,” replied Goldſmith, 
©] think ſo too, it is much more than the honeſt man 
can afford, or the piece is worth; I have not been 


Europe, which firſt introduced him to the acquaintance of Dr. 
Smollet, who recommended him to ſeveral literati, and to moſt of 
the bookſellers by whom he was afterwards patronized, 
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© eaſy ſince I received it; I will therefore go back 
«© and return him his note:“ which he actually did, and 
left it entirely to the bookſeller to pay him according 
to the profits produced by the ſale of the poem, which 
turned out very conſiderable. 


DvuRING the laſt rehearſal of his comedy, intitled, 
She floops to Conquer, which Mr. Coleman thought 
would not ſucceed, on the Doctor's objecting to the 
repetition of one of Tony Lumpkin's ſpeeches, being 
apprehenſive it might injure the play, the Manager, 
with great keenneſs replied, Plha, my dear Doctor, 
do not be fearful of /quibs, when we have been fitting 
almoſt theſe two hours upon a barrel of gunpowder.” 
The piece, however, contrary to Mr. Coleman's ex- 
pectation, was received with uncommon applauſe by 
the audience; and Goldſmith's pride was ſo hurt by 
the ſeverity of the above obſervation, that it entirely 
put an end to his friendſhip for the gentleman who 
made 1t. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the great ſucceſs of his 
pieces, by ſome of which, it is aſſerted, upon good 
authority, he cleared 18001. in one year, his cir- 
cumſtances were by no means in a proſperous ſitua- 
tion! partly owing to the liberality of his diſpoſiti- 
on, and partly to an uniortunate habit he had con- 
tracted of gaming, with the arts of which he was 
very little acquainted, and conſequently became the 
prey of thoſe who were unprincipled enough to take 
advantage of his ignorance. 


Jose before his death he had formed a deſign for 
executing an univerſal diftionary of arts and ſci- 
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ences, the proſpectus of which he actually printed and 
diſtributed among his acquaintance. In this work ſe- 
veral of his literary friends (particularly Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Beauclerc, and Mr. Gar- 
rick) had promiſed to aſſiſt, and to furniſh him with 
articles upon different ſubjects. He had entertained 
the moſt ſanguine expectations from the ſucceſs of it. 
The undertaking, however, did not meet with that 
encouragement from the bookſellers which he had im- 
agined it would undoubtedly receive; and he uſed to 
lament this circumſtance almoſt to the laſt hour of 
his exiſtence. 


Hz had been for ſome years afflicted, at different 
times, with a violent ſtrangury, which contributed 
not a little to imbitter the latter part of his life ; 
and which, united with the vexations he ſuffered 
upon other occaſions, brought on a kind of habitual 
deſpondency. In this unhappy condition he was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which, being improperly 


treated, terminated in his diſſolution on the 4th day 


of April, 1774, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
His friends, who were very numerous and reſpecta- 
ble, had determined to bury him in Weſtminſter-ab- 
bey, where a tablet was to have been erected to his 
memory. His pall was to have been ſupported by 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
the Hon. Mr. Beauclerc, Mr. Edmond Burke, and 
Mr. Garrick ; but from ſome unaccountable circum- 
ſtances this deſign was dropped, ,and his remains were 
privately depoſited in the Temple burial-ground. * 


A ſubſcription, however, has ſince been raiſed by his friends, 
to defray the expence of a marble monument which is now 
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As to his character, it is ſtrongly illuſtrated by 
Mr. Pope's line, 


© In wit a man, ſimplicity a child.” 


Tur learned leiſure he loved to enjoy was too 
often interrupted by diſtreſſes which aroſe from the 
openneſs of his temper, and which ſometimes threw 
him into loud fits of paſſion ; but this impetuoſity 
was correted upon a moment's reflection, and his 
ſervants have been known, upon theſe occaſions, 
purpoſely to throw themſelves in his way, that they 
might profit by it immediately after; for he who 
had the good fortune to be reproved was certain of 
being rewarded for it. His diſappointments at other 
times, made him peeviſh and ſullen, and he has often 
left a party of convivial friends abruptly in the even- 


executed by Mr, Nollikens, an eminent Statuary in London, and 
is ſhortly to be placed in Weſtminſter-abbey, with the follow- 
ing inſcription, written by Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 


OLIVARII GOLDSMITH, 
POET, PHYSICI, HISTORICI, 
QUI NULLUM FERE SCRIBENDI GENUS 
NON TETIGIT, 
NULLUM QUOD TETIGIT NON ORNAVIT : 
SIVE RISUS ESSENT MOVENDI, 
SIVE LACRIME, 

AFFECTUUM POTENS AT LENIS DOMINATOR: 
INGENIO SUBLIMIS, VIVIDUS, VERSATILIS, 
ORATIONE GRANDIS, NITIDUS, VENUSTUS : 

HOC MONUMENTO MEMORIAM COLUIT 
SODALIUM AMOR, 
AMICORUM FIDES, 
LECTORUM VENERATIO, 
ELFINIZ IN HIBERNIA NATUS MDCCXYIX, 
EBLANZ LITERIS INSTITUTUS : 
LONDINI OBIIT MNCCLXX1V. 
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ing, in order to go home and e over his misfor- 
tunes. | 


THE univerſal eſteem in which his poems are 
held, and the repeated pleaſure they give in the peru- 
ſal, are ſtriking proofs of their merit. He was a 
ſtudious and correct obſerver of nature, happy in the 
ſelection of his images, in the choice of his ſubjeQs, 


and in the harmony of his verſification ; and, though 


his embarraſſed ſituation prevented him from putting 
the laſt hand to many of his productions, his Her- 
mit, his Traveller, and his Deſerted Village, bid fair 
to claim a place among the moſt finiſhed pieces in 


the Engliſh language. 


As different accounts have been given of this in- 
genious man, the writer of theſe anecdotes cannot 
conclude without declaring, that they are all found- 
ed upon facts, and collected by one who lived with 
him upon the moſt friendly footing for a great 
number of years, and who never felt any ſorrow 
more ſenſibly than that which was occaſioned by his 
death. 
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Aoviev, ſweet bard! to each fine feeling true, 
Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few; 

Thoſe form'd to charm e'en vicious minds,—and theſe 
With harmleſs mirth the ſocial ſoul to pleaſe. 
Another's woe thy heart could always melt; 
None gave more free,—for none more deeply felt. 
Sweet bard, adieu! thy own harmonious lays 
Have ſculptur'd out thy monument of praiſe : 
Yes,—theſe ſurvive to time's remoteſt day ; 
While drops the buſt, and boaſtful tombs decay. 
Reader, if number'd in the muſes? train, 

Go, tune the lyre, and imitate his ſtrain 

But, if no poet thou, reverſe the plan, 

Depart in peace, and imitate the man. 
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WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY 


THE POET LABERIUS, 
A Roman Knight, whom Cs Ax forced upon the Stage. 


PRESERVED BY MACROBIUS.* 


Wu AT! no way left to ſhun th? inglorious ſtage, 
And ſave from infamy my ſinking age. 

Scarce half-alive, oppreſs'd with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here ? 
A time there was, when, glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my ſteps aſide ; 
Unaw'd by pow'r, and unappal'd by fear, 
With honeſt thrift I held my honour dear : 
But this vile hour diſperſes all my ſtore, 

And all my hoard of honour is no more; 

For ah! too partial to my life's decline, 

Cæſar perſuades, ſubmiſſion muſt be mine; 
Him I obey, whom Heav'n itſelf obeys, 
Hopeleſs of pleaſing, yet inclin'd to pleaſe. 
Here then at once I welcome ev'ry ſhame, 
And cancel at threeſcore a life of fame ; 

No more my titles ſhall my children tell 

The old buffoon will fit my name as well; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended 'when our honour ends. 


* This tranſlation was firſt printed in one of our Author's 


earlieſt works, the Preſent State of Learning in Europe, 12mo. 
1759+ 


DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 


ENT A Þ BY 


8 ECL UDED from domeſtic ſtrife, 
Jack Book-worm led a college life ; 

A fellowſhip at twenty five 

Made him the happieſt man alive ; 

He drank his glaſs and crack'd his joke, 
And freſhmen wonder'd as he ſpoke. 


SUCH pleaſures unallay'd with care, 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's ſhaft at length transfix, 
Our ſwain arriv'd at thirty-ſix ? 
O had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town! 
Or Flavia been content to ſtop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-ſtreet ſhop, 
O had her eyes forgot to blaze 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 
O! But let (exclamation ceaſe, 
Her preſence baniſh'd all his peace. 
So with decorum all things carry'd ; | 
Miſs frown'd, and bluſh'd, and then was — married. 


THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 


NExEp we expoſe to vulgar fight, 
'The raptures of the bridal night ? 
Need we intrude on haltow'd ground, 
Or draw the curtains clos'd around ? 
Let it ſuffice, that each had charms z 
He claſp'd a goddeſs in his arms; 

And, tho? ſhe felt his uſage rough, 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough. 


THE honey-moon like lightning flew, 
The ſecond brought its tranſports too. 
A third, a fourth, were not amiſs, 
'The fifth was friendſhip mix'd with bliſs : 
But, when a twelvemonth paſs' away, 
Jack found his goddeſs made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face, 
Aroſe from powder, ſhreds, or lace ; 
But till the worſt remain'd behind, 
That very face had robb'd her mind. 


SKILL'D in no other arts was ſhe, 
But dreſſing, patching, repartee ; 
And, juſt as humour roſe or fell, 
By turns a flattern or a belle: 7 
Tis true ſhe dreſs'd with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greaſy night-caps wrap'd her head, 
Could ſo much beauty condeſcend 
To be a dull domeſtic friend? 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency ſo fine a thing? 
In ſhort, by night, *twas fits or fretting; 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 

C 


— — 
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Fond to be feen, ſhe kept a bevy 

Of powder'd coxcombs at her levy ; 

The *ſquire and captain took their ſtations, 
And twenty other near relations ; 

Jack ſuck'd his pipe, and often broke 

A ſigh in ſuffocating ſmoke ; 

While all their hours were paſs'd between 
Inſulting repartee or fpleen. 


Tus as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarſer grown ; 
He fancies ev*ry vice ſhe ſhews 
Or thins her lip, or points her noſe : 
Whenever rage or envy riſe, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes! 
He knows not how, but ſo it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phyz ; 
And, tho” her fops are wond'rous civil, 


He thinks her ugly as the devil. 


Now, to perplex the ravell'd nooze, 
As each a different way purſues, 


While ſullen or loquacious ſtrife 


Promis'd to hold them on for life, 

That dire diſeaſe, whoſe ruthleſs power, 
Withers the beauty's tranſient flower : 
Lo! the ſmall pox, whoſe horrid glare 
LevelPd its terrors at the fair; 

And, rifling ev'ry youthful grace, 

Left but the remnant of a face. 


THE glaſs, grown hateful to her ſight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright : 


THE DOUBLE TRANSPORMATION: 


Fach former art ſhe vainly tries 

To bring back luſtre to her eyes. 

In vain ſhe tries her paſte and creams, 
To ſmooth her ſkin, or hide its ſeams ; 
Her country beaux and city couſins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens : 
The ſquife himſelf was ſeen to yield, 
And ev'n the captain quit the field. 


Poor Madam now condemn'd to hack 
The reſt of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown, 
Attempted pleaſing him alone. 
Jack ſoon was dazzled to behold 
Her preſent face ſurpaſs the old; 
With modeſty her cheeks are dy'd, 

— Humility diſplaces pride; 

For taudry finery is ſeen 

A perſon ever neatly clean: 

No more preſuming on her ſway 
She learns good nature ev'ry day; 
Serenely gay, and ſtrict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 
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Lox G had I ſought in vain to find 

A likeneſs for the ſcribbling kind ; 

The modern ſcribbling kind, who write, 

In wit, and ſenſe, and nature's ſpite : 

Till reading, I forget what day on, 

A chapter out of Took's Pantheon, 

| think I met with ſomething there, 

To ſuit my purpoſe to a hair; . 

But let us not proceed too furious, 

Firſt pleaſe to turn to God Mercurius ; 

You'll find him pictur'd at full length 
In book the ſecond, page the tenth : 

'The ſtreſs of all my proofs on him I lay, 

And now proceed we to our ſimile. 


ImrrIMIS, pray obſerve his hat, 
Wings upon either ſide—mark that. 
Well! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why theſe denote a brain of feather. 

A brain of feather ! very right, 
With wit that's flighty, learning light; 
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Such as to modern bird's decreed ; 
A juſt compariſon, —proceed. 


Ix the next place, his feet peruſe, 
Wings grow again from both his ſhoes 
Deſign'd no doubt, their part to bear, 
And waft his godſhip through the air ; 

And here my ſimile unites, 

For in a modern poet's flights, 
Pm ſure it may be juſtly ſaid, 
His feet are uſeful as his head. 


LASTLY, vouchſafe t'obſerve his hand, 
Fill'd with a ſnake-incircled wand; 
By claſſick authors, term'd caduceus, 
And highly fam'd for ſeveral uſes. 

To wit—moſt wond”rouſly endu'd, 
No poppy water half ſo good; 

For let folks only get a touch, 

Its ſoporific virtue's ſuch, 

Tho' ne'er ſo much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to ſnore. 

Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives mens ſouls to hell. 


Now to apply, begin we then; 

His wand's a modern author's pen; 

The ſerpents round about it twin'd, 

Denote him of the reptile kind; 

Denote the rage with which he writes, 

His frothy ſlaver, venom'd bites 

An equal ſemblance ſtill to keep, 
Alike too both conduce to ſleep. 


Sy 
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This diff*rence only. as the Gad 
Drove ſouls to Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his gooſequill the ſcribbling elf 
Inſtead of others, damns himſelf. 


AND here my ſimile almoſt tript, 
Yet grant a word by way of poſtſcript. 
Moreover, Merc'ry had a failing : 
Well! what of that? out with it—ſtealing ; 
In which all modern bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he: 
But ev'n this deity's exiſtence, 
Shall lend my ſimile aſſiſtance. 
Our modern bards! why what a pox 
Are they but ſenſeleſs ſtones and blocks ? 
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DESCRIFFYEITUvN 


OF AN 


AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBER. 


Wu ERE the Red Lion ſtaring o'er the way, 
Invites each paſſing ſtranger that can pay; 

Where Calvert's butt, and Parſon's black champaign, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs ſnug, 

The Muſe found Scroggen ſtretch'd beneath a rug; 
A window patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly ſhew'd the ſtate in which he lay; 

The ſanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread: 

The royal game of gooſe was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The ſeaſons, fram'd with liſting, found a place, 
And brave prince William ſhew'd his lamp-black face: 
The morn was cold, he views with keen deſire 

The ruſty grate unconſcious of a fire: 

With beer and milk arrears, the frieze was ſcor'd, 
And five crack'd tea cups dreſs'd the chimney board 
A night-cap deck'd his brows inſtead of bay, | 
A cap by night——a ſtocking all the day 
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THE FOLLOWING 


COS. To... 


ADDRESSED TO THE 


PRINTER OF THE ST. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, 
Appeared in that Paper, in JUN K, 1767. 


S IR, 


As there is nothing I diſlike ſo much as news- paper 
controverſy, particularly upon trifles, permit me to be 
as conciſe as poſſible in informing a correſpondent of 
yours, that I recommended Blainville's Travels, be- 
cauſe I thought the book was a good one; and I think 
fo ſtill. TI ſaid, I was told by the bookſeller that it was 
then firſt publiſhed; but in that, it ſeems, I was miſin- 
formed, and my reading was not extenſive enough to 
ſet me right. 


Another correſpondent of yours accuſes me of hav- 
ing taken a ballad, I publiſhed ſome time ago, from 
one * by the ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not think 
there is any great reſemblance between the two pieces 


The Friar of Orders Gray.—Relig. of Anc. Poetry, vol. 1, 
p- 243. 
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in queſtion, If there be any, his ballad is taken from 
mine. I read it to Mr. Percy, ſome years ago; and 
he (as we both conſidered theſe things as trifles at beſt) 
told me, with his uſual good humour, the next time I 
ſaw him, that he had taken my plan to form the frag- 
ments of Shakeſpeare into a ballad of his own. He 
then read me his little Cento, if I may ſo call it, 
and I highly approved it. Such petty anecdotes as 
theſe are ſcarce worth printing : and, were it not for 
the buſy diſpoſition of ſome of your correſpondents, 
the public ſhould never have known that he owes me 
the hint of his ballad, or that J am obliged to his 
friendſhip and learning for communications of a much 
more important nature. 


I am, SIR, 


Yours, &c. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
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«ce 
Tus N, gentle hermit of the dale, 
6 And guide my lonely way, 
«© To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
„ With hoſpitable ray. 


& For here forlorn and loſt I tread, 
« With fainting ſteps and ſlow ; 

% Where wilds immeaſurably ſpread, 
« Seem length'ning as IJ go.” 


«6 Forbear, my ſon,” the hermit cries, 
To tempt the dang'rous gloom ; 

% For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
* To lure thee to thy doom. 


« Here to the houſeleſs child of want, 
% My door is open till ; 

* And tho* my portion is but ſcant, 
* I give it with good will. 


x8 


6e Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare 
“ Whate'er my cell beſtows ; | 
&« My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 
« My bleſſing and repoſe. 


& No flocks that range the valley free, 
To ſlaughter I condemn: 

e 'Taught by that power that pities me, 
&« learn to pity them: 


« But from the mountain's graſly ſide 
% A guiltleſs feaſt I bring; 

« A ſerip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, 
4 And water from the ſpring. 


© Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
« All earth-born cares are wrong: 

«© Man wants but little here below, 
« Nor wants that little long.” 


Soft as the dew from heav'n deſcends, 
His gentle-accents fell : 

'The modeſt ftranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 


Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay; 

A refuge to the neighb'ring poor, 
And ſtrangers led aſtray. 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a maſter's care; 
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The wicket op' ning with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now when buſy crowds retire 
To take their evening reſt, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his penſive gueſt : 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, - 
And gayly preſt, and ſmil'd ; 

And, ſkilPd in legendary lore, 
The ling'ring hours beguil'd. 


Around in ſympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; I 
'The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 

The crackling faggot flies. 


* 
— 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſooth the ſtranger's woe; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 


His riſing cares the hermit ſpy' d, 
With anſw'ring care oppreſt: 

* And whence, unhappy youth,” he cry'd, 
The ſorrows of thy breaſt ? 


* From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
* ReluQant doſt thou rove: 

Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
„Or unregarded love? 
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THE HERMIT. 


cc Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
& Are trifling and decay; 

&« And thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
« More trifling ſtill than they. 


& And what is friendſhip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to fleep ; 

66 A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
«© And leaves the wretch to weep ? 


& And love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
The modern fair one's jeſt : 

«© On earth unſeen, or only found 
«© To warm the turtle's neſt. 


% For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 
And ſpurn the ſex,” he ſaid : 

But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 
His love-lorn gueſt betray'd. 


Surpriz'd he ſees new beauties riſe, 
Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms : 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms. 


& And, ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn,” ſhe cry'd ; 
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„ Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
«© Where heav'n and you reſide. 


« But let a * thy pity ſhare, 
« Whom love has taught to ſtray; 
% Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 
“ Companion of her way. 


My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
« A wealthy lord was he; 

* And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
« He had but only me. 


« To win me from his tender arms, 
© Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 

© Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 


« Each hour a mercenary croud 
© With richeſt proffers ſtrove : 
„Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 
© But never talk*d of love. 5 


* In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 
© No wealth or pow'r had he; 

* Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 
« But theſe were all to me. 


© The bloſſom op'ning to the day, 

The dews of heav'n refin'd, 

Could nought of purity diſplay, 
« To emulate his wink 
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c The dew, the bloſſoms of the tree, 
& With charms inconſtant ſnine; 

« Their charms were his, but wo to me, 
Their conſtancy was mine. 


6 For ſtill I try'd each fickle art, 
«© Importunate and vain; 

* And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
triumph'd | in his pain. 


Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
« He left me to my pride; 

And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 
In ſecret, where he dy'd. 


« But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
« Arid well my life ſhall pay; 

I'll ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
“ And ſtretch me where he lay. 


And there forlorn, deſpairing hid, 
I'll lay me down and die 

«© Twas fo for me that Edwin did, 
« And ſo for him will I.“ 


% Forbid it, Heav'n l' the hermit cry'd,, 
And claſp'd. her to his breaſt : 

The wond'ring fair one turn'd to chide, 
"Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


« Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
« My charmer, turn to ſee 
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te Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
ce Reſtor'd to love and thee. 


*© Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
« And ev'ry care reſign: 

«© And ſhall we never, never part, 
„ My life——my all that's mine. 


«© No, never, from this hour to part, 

„ We'll live and love fo true, 

* The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
&* Shall break thy Edwin's too.” 
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DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 


G OOD people all, of ev'ry ſort, 
Give ear unto my ſong ; 

And if you find it wond'rous ſhort, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Iſling- ton there was a man, 
Of whom the world might ſay, 
That ſtill a godly race he ran, 
Whene'er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; 

The naked ev'ry day he clad, 
When he put on his cloaths. 


And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, . 

Both mungrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at firſt were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 
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Around from all the neighb'ring ſtreets, 
The wond'ring neighbours ran, 

And ſwore the dog had loſt his wits, 

Io bite ſo good a man. 


'The wound it ſeem'd both ſore and ſad, 
To ev'ry chriſtian eye; 

And while they ſwore the dog was mad, 
They ſwore the man would die. 


But ſoon a wonder came to light, 
That ſhew'd the rogues they ly'd, 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that dy'd. 
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Wu E N lovely woman ſtoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can ſooth her melancholy, 
What art can waſh her guilt away ? 


'The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her ſhame from ev'ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his boſom— is to die. 
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1 0 1 
Pl 
REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH, 


DEAR S1R, 


I AM ſenſible that the friendſhip between us can ac- 
quire no new force from the ceremonies of a Dedica- 
tion; and perhaps it demands an excuſe thus to prefix 
your name to my attempts, which you decline giving 
with your own, But as a part of this Poem was for- 
merly written to you from Switzerland, the whole 
can now, with propriety, be only inſcribed to you, 
It will alſo throw a light upon many parts of it, when 
the reader underſtands, that it is addreſſed to a man, 
who, deſpiſing Fame and Fortune, has retired early 
to Happineſs and Obſcurity, with an income of forty 


pounds a year. 


I now perceive, my dear brother, the wiſdom of 
your humble choice. You have entered upon a ſa- 
cred office, where the harveſt is great, and the la- 
bourers are but few; while you have left the field of 
Ambition, where the labourers are many, and the 
harveſt not worth carrying away. But of all kinds of 
ambition, what from the refinement of the times, 
from different ſyſtems of criticiſm, and from the 
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diviſions of party, that which purſues poetical fame 1s 
the wildeſt. 


Poetry makes a principal amuſement among unpo- 
liſhed nations; but in a country verging to the ex- 
tremes of refinement, Painting and Muſic come in for 
a ſhare. As theſe offer the feeble mind a leſs labori- 
ous entertainment, they at firſt rival Poetry, and at 
length ſupplant her; they engroſs all that favour once 
ſhewn to her, and though but younger ſiſters, ſeize 
upon the elder's birth-right. 


Vet, however this art may be negleQed by the 
powerful, it is ſtill in greater danger from the miſtaken 
efforts of the learned to improve it. What criticiſms 
have we not heard of late in favour of blank verſe, 
and Pindaric odes, choruſſes, anapeſts and iambics, 
alliterative care and happy negligence ! Every abſur- 
dity has now a champion to defend it, and as he is 
generally much in the wrong, ſo he has always much 
to ſay ; for error is ever talkative, 


* 


But there is an enemy to this art ſtill more danger- 
ous, I mean Party. Party entirely diſtorts the judg- 
ment, and deſtroys the taſte. When the mind is once 
infected with this diſeaſe, it can only find pleaſure in 
what contributes to increaſe the diſtemper. Like the 
tyger, that ſeldom deſiſts from purſuing man after 
having once preyed upon. human fleſh, the reader, 
who has once gratified his appetite with calumny, 
makes, ever after, the moſt agreeable feaſt upon mur- 
dered reputation. Such readers generally admire ſome 
half-witted thing, who wants, to be thought a bold 
man, having loſt the charaQter of a wiſe one. Him 


they dignify with the name of poet ; his tawdry 
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lampoons are called ſatires, his turbulence is ſaid to be 
force, and his phrenzy fire. 


What reception a Poem may find, which has nei- 
ther abuſe, party, nor blank verſe to ſupport it, I can- 
not tell, nor am J ſolicitous to know. My aims are 
right. Without eſpouſing the cauſe of any party, I 
have attempted to moderate the rage of all. I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, that there may be equal happi- 
neſs in ſtates, that are differently governed from our 
own; that every ſtate has a particular principle of 
happineſs, and that this principle in each may be car- 
ried to a miſchievous exceſs. There are few can 
judge, better than yourſelf, how far theſe poſitions 
are illuſtrated in this Poem. I am, 


DEAR SIR, 


YOUR MOST 


AFFECTIONATE BROTHER, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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R EMO E, unfriended, melancholy, ſlow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wand'ring Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor, 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 

A weary waſte expanding to the ſkies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 

My heart untravelPd fondly turns to thee: 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags at each remove a length'ning chain. 


Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend; 
Bleſt be that ſpot, where chearful gueſts retire 
To pauſe from toil and trim their ev'ning fire; 
Bleſt that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And ev'ry ſtranger finds a ready chair: 


ln this poem ſeveral alterations were made, and ſome new 
verſes added, as it paſſed through different editions. We have 
printed from the ninth, which was the laſt edition publiſhed in the 
lifetime of the author. 
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Bleſt be thoſe feaſts with ſimple plenty crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 
Or ſigh with pity at ſome mournful tale, 

Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 


But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wand'ring ſpent and care : 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and ſkies ; 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 


And find no ſpot of all the world my own. 


Ev'n now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, 
I fit me down a penſive hour to ſpend; 
And, plac'd on high above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride. 


When thus Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidſt the ſtore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine ? 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain 
That good, which makes each humbler boſom vain ? 
Let ſchool-raught pride diſſemble all it can, 

Theſe little things are great to little man; 

And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Yeglitt'ring towns, with wealth and ſplendor crown'd, 

Ve fields, where ſummer. ſpreads profuſion round, 
Te likes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale, 


Te bending ſwains, that dreſs the flow” ry vale, 
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For me your tributary ſtores combine; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 


As ſome lone miſer viſiting his ſtore, 
Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
Yet hill he ſighs, for hoards are wanting ſtill : 
'Thus to my breaſt alternates paſſions riſe, 
Pleas'd with each good that heav'n to man ſupplies : 
Yet oft a ſigh prevails, and ſorrows fall, 
To fee the hoard of human bliſs ſo ſmall ; 
And oft I wiſh, amidſt the ſcene, to find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs conſign'd, 
Where my worn ſoul, each wand'ring hope at reſt, 
May gather bliſs to ſee my fellows bleſt. 


But where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own, 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 

And his long nights of revelry and eaſe ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine, 
Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his Gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boaſt, where'er we roam, 
His firſt, beſt country ever is, at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And eſtimate the bleſſings which they ſhare, 
Tho” patriots flatter, ſtill ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind, 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their bleſſings even. 
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Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs at labour's earneſt call ; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupply'd 
On Idra's cliffs as Arno's ſhelvy ſide; 
And though the rocky creſted ſummits frown, 
Theſe rocks, by cuſtom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the bleſſings ſent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet theſe each other's pow'r ſo ſtrong conteſt, 
That either ſeems deſtructive of the reſt. 
Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 
And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence ev'ry ſtate to one lov'd bleſſing prone, » 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav'rite happineſs attends, 
And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
*Till, carried to exceſs in each domain, 
This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 


But let us try theſe truths. with cloſer eyes, 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies: 
Here for a while my proper cares reſign'd, 
Here let me fit in ſorrow for mankind, 

Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſteep, and ſighs at ev'ry blaſt. 


Far to the right where Appennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends; 
Its uplands ſloping deck the mountain's fide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
While oft ſome temple's mould'ring tops between, 
With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene. 


Could nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 


— 
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Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

' Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year; 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 

With vernal lives that bloſſom but to die; 

'Theſe here diſporting own the kindred foil, 

Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 

While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand 

To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 


But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, 
And ſenſual bliſs is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious, though ſubmiſſive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet untrue, 
And ev'n in penance planning fins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flonriſh'd through the ſtate; 
At her command the palace learnt to riſe, 
Again the long-fall'n column ſought the ſkies 
The canvaſs glow'd beyond e'en Nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 
Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her fail ; 
While naught remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a ſlave: 
And late the nation found with fruitleſs (kill 
Its former ſtrength was but plethoric ill, 
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Yet, ſtill the loſs of wealth is here ſupplied 
By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride; 
From theſe the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. _ 

Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſte-board triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a faint in ev*ry grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil'd, 
The ſports of children fatisfy the child ; 

Each nobler aim repreſt by long controul, 
Now finks at laſt, or feebly mans the ſoul; 
While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 

In happier meanneſs occupy the mind : 

As in thoſe domes, where Cæſars once bore ſway, 
Defac'd by time and tott'ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 

The ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds his ſhed, 
And, wond' ring man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 


My ſoul turn from them, turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay, 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſions tread, 
And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread ; 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms inveſt. 


Yet ſtill, ev'n here, content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and. all its rage diſarm. 
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Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts though ſmall, 

He ſees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 

To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 

No coſtly lord the fumptuous banquet deal 

To make him. loath his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 

Chearful at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 

Breaſts the keen air, and carols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his vent'rous plough-ſhare to the ſteep ; 

Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 

And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 

At night returning, ev'ry labour ſped, 

He fits him down the monarch of a ſhed ; 

Smiles by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 

His childrens looks, that bgighten at the blaze; 

While his lov'd partner,« boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board: 

And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart, 
And ev'n thoſe ills, that round his manſion riſe, 
Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies, 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And as a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 
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Such are the charms to barren ſtates aſſign d; 
Their wants but few, their wiſhes all confin'd. 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due, 

If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few ; 
For ev'ry want that ſtimulates the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 
Whence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience flies, 
That firſt excites. deſire, and then ſupplies ; 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy; 
Unknown thoſe pow'rs that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch ev'ry nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mould'ring fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ſtrong defire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 

In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fire, 

Till buried in debauch, the bliſs expires. 


But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow : 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low, 
For, as refinement ſtops, from fire to ſon 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd the manners run, 

And love's and friendſhip's finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt 
May fit, like falcons cow'ring on the neſt ; 

But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play 
Through life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the way, 
Theſe far diſpers'd, on tim*rous pinions fly, 
To ſport and flutter in a kinder ſky. 


To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 
turn; and France diſplays her bright domain. 
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Gay. ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 

Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe, 
How often have I led thy ſportive choir, 

With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murmuring Loire ? 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 

And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew ; 

And haply, though my harſh touch falt'ring ſtill, 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's {kill ; 
Yet would the village praiſe my wond'rous pow'r, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandſire, ſkill'd in geſtic lore, 

Has friſk'd beneath the burthen of threeſcore. 


So bleſt a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay, 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away: 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
Or ev'n imaginary worth obtains, 
Here paſſes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It ſhiſts in ſplendid traffic round the land: 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praiſe; 
They pleaſe, are pleas'd, they give to get eſteem, 
Till, ſeeming bleſt, they grow to what they ſeem. 


But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 
It gives their follies alſo room to riſe ; 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly fought, 
.nfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought. 
And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
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Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants ſor the vulgar praiſe which fools impart ; 
Here vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frize with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 


To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a year 


The mind till turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, 
Nor weigh the ſolid worth of ſelf applauſe. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient ſons before me ſtand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land, 
And, ſedulous to Hop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow 

The firm connected bulwark ſeems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the wat'ry roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore. 
While the pent ocean riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile; 
The ſlow canal, the yellow bloſſom'd vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding ſail, 
The crouded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation reſcu'd from his reign. 


Thus, while around the wave-ſubjeQted ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 
And induſtry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 
With all thoſe ills ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 


Are here, diſplay'd. Their much-lov'd wealth imparts 


Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 
But view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear, 
'n liberty itſelf is barter'd here. 
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At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy ſell it, and the rich man buys; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves, 

Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves, 
And calmly bent, to ſervitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that Number in the ſtorm, 


Heav'ns ! how unlike their Belgic ſires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 

War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the ſons of Britain now | 


Fir'd at the ſound my genius ſpreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring ; 
W here lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpis glide, 
There all around the gentleſt breezes ftray, 
There gentle muſic melts on ev'ry ſpray ; 
Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd, 
Extremes ate only in the maſter's mind! 

Stern o'er each boſom reaſon holds her ſtate 

With daring aims irregularly great, 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by, 

Intent on high deſigns, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfaſhion'd freſh from Nature's hand ; 
Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, 

True to imagin'd right, above controul, 

While ev'n the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 


And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 


Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur'd here, 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bleſt indeed, were ſuch without alloy, 

But foſter'd ev'n by Freedom ills annoy ; 
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'That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
The ſelf-dependent lordlings ſtand alone, 

All claims that bind and ſweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd. 
Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd factions roar, 

Repreſt ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore, 

Till over-wrought, the gen'ral ſyſtem feels 

Its motions ſtop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 


Nor this the worſt. As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, 
Fictitious Bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 
And talent ſinks, and merit weeps unknown; 
Till time may come, when ſtript of all her charms, 


'The land of ſcholars, and the nurſe of arms, 
Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame, 
One ſink of level avarice ſhall lie, 

And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 


Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ilis I ſtate, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great; 
Ye pow'rs of truth that bid my ſoul aſpire, 
Far from my boſom drive the low defire ; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry ſteel ; 
Thou tranſitory flow'r, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's foſt'ring ſun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
] only would repreſs them to {ſecure : 
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For juſt experience tells, in ev'ry ſoil, 

That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe that toil ; 
And all that freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 
ls but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 

Hence, ſhould one order diſproportion'd grow, 
Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 


O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aſpires ! 
Calm is my ſoul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 
Except when faſt approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, _ 
Contracting regal pow'r to ſtretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themſelves are free; 
Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from ſlaves to purchaſe ſlaves at home; 
Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, | 
Tear off reſerve, and bear my ſwelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 


Yes, brother, curſe with me that baleful hour, 
When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal pow'r ; 
And thus polluting honour in its ſource, 
Gave wealth to ſway the mind with double force. 
Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopled ſhore, 
Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore ? 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 
Like flaring tapers bright'ning as they waſte; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead ſtern depopulation in her train, 
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And over fields where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 

In barren folitary pomp repoſe? _ 

Have we not ſeen at pleaſures lordly call, 

The ſmiling long-frequented village fall? 
Beheld the duteous ſon, the fire decay'd, 

The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main; 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring ſound ? 


Ev'n now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim ſtrays 


Through tangled foreſts, and through dang'rous ways; 


Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempeſt flies, 

And all around diſtreſsful yells ariſe, 

The penſive exile, bending with his wo, 

To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Caſts a long look where England's glories ſhine, 
And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 


Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch to find 
That bliſs which only centers in the mind: 
Why have [ ſtray'd, from pleaſure and repoſe, 
To ſeek a good each government beſtows ? 

In ev'ry government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws reſtrain, 
How ſmall of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure. 
Still to ourſelves in ev'ry place conſign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find: | 
With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 
Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 
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The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 
To men remote from pow*r but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own. 


DESERTED VILLAGE, 
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T oO 


/ 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


DAR S1R, 


I CAN have no expectations in an addreſs of this 
kind, either to add to your reputation, or to eſtabliſh 
my own. You can gain nothing from my admira- 
tion, as I am ignorant of that art in which you are 
ſaid to excel; and I may loſe much by the ſeverity 
of your judgment, as few have a juſter taſte in poetry 
than you. Setting intereſt therefore aſide, to which 
I never paid much attention, I muſt be indulged at 
preſent in following my affections. The only dedi- 
cation I ever made was to my brother, becauſe I lov- 
ed him better than moſt other men. He is ſince dead. 
Permit me to inſcribe this poem to you. 


How far you may be pleaſed with the verſification 
and meer mechanical parts of this attempt, I don't 
pretend to inquire ; but I know you will obje& (and 
indeed ſeveral of our beſt and wiſeſt friends concur in 
the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is no 
where to be ſeen, and the diſorders it laments are on- 
ly to be found in the poet's own imagination. To 
this I can ſcarce make any other anſwer than that 1 
ſincerely believe what I have written; that I have 
taken all poſſible pains, in my country excurſions, for 
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theſe four or five years paſt, to be certain of what [ 
allege, and that all my views and inquiries have led 
me to believe thoſe miſeries real, which I here at- 
tempt to diſplay. But this is not the place to enter 
into an inquiry, whether the country be depopulat- 
ing, or not; the diſcuſſion would take up much room, 
and I ſhould prove myſelf, at beſt, an indifferent poli- 
tician, to tire the reader with a long preface, when I 
want his unfatigued attention to a long poem: 


In regretting the depopulation of the country, I in- 
veigh againſt the increaſe of our luxuries; and here 
alſo I expect the ſhout of modern politicians againſt 
me. For twenty or thirty years paſt, it has been the 
faſhion to conſider luxury as one of the greateſt nati- 
onal advantages; and all the wiſdom of antiquity in 
that particular, as erroneous. Still, however, I muſt 
remain a profeſſed ancient on that head, and continue 
to think thoſe luxuries prejudicial to ſtates, by which 
ſo many vices are introduced, and ſo many kingdoms 
have been undone. Indeed ſo much has been poured 
out of late on the other fide of the queſtion, that, 
meerly for the ſake of novelty and variety, one would 
ſometimes wiſh to be in the right. I am, 


YOUR SINCERE FRIEND, 
AND ARDENT ADMIRER, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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DESERTED VILLAGE. 


8 WEE T AvsBurn! lovelieſt village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty chear'd the lab'ring ſwain, 
Where ſmiling ſpring its carlieſt viſit paid, 

And parting ſummer's ling'ring blooms, delay'd. 
Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and eaſe, 

Seats of my youth, when ev'ry ſport could pleaſe, 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene ! 
How often have I paus'd on ev'ry charm, 

The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and whiſp'ring lovers made 

How often have I bleſt the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree, 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, 

The young contending as the old ſurvey'd ; 

And many a gambol frolic'd o'er the ground, 

And flights of art and feats 5 ſtrength went round. 
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And till as each repeated pleaſure tir'd, 

Succeeding ſports the mirthful band inſpir'd; 

The dancing pair that ſimply ſought renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 

While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place; 

The baſhful virgin's ſide-long looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would thoſe looks reprove. 
Fheſe were thy charms, ſweet village! ſports like theſe, 
With ſweet ſucceſſion, taught ev'n toil to pleaſe ; 
Theſe round thy bow'rs their chearful influence ſhed, 
Theſe were thy charms—But all theſe charms are fled. 


Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 
Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidſt thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 

And deſolation ſaddens all thy green: 

One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain; 

No more thy glaſſy brock reflects the day, 

But, choak'd with ſedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 

The hollow ſounding bittern guards its neſt; 
Amidſt thy deſart walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvary'd cries. 

Sunk are thy bow'rs in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 

And the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 
And, trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 


Ill fares the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
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But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupply'd. 


A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When ev'ry rood of ground maintain'd its man; 
For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ſtore, 
Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 
His beſt companions, innocence and health; 
And his beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are alter'd; trade's unfceling train 
Uſurp the land and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain z 
Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repoſe ; 
And ev'ry want to luxury ally'd, 
And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 
Theſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Thoſe calm defires that aſk'd but little room, 


Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, 


Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


Sweet AUBURN! parent of the bliſsful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's pow'r. 
Here, as I take my ſolitary rounds, 

Amidſt thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 

Where once the cottage. ſtood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
Swells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. 


In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and Gos has giv'n my ſhare— 
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I ſtill had hopes my lateſt hours to crown, 
Amidſt theſe humble bow' rs to lay me down; 
To huſband out life's taper at the cloſe, 

And keep the flame from waſting by repoſe : 

I ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 
Amidſt the ſwains to ſhew my book-learn'd ſkill, 
Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw ; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns purſue, 
Pants to the place from whence at firſt he flew, 
I ſtill had hopes, my long vexations paſt, | 
Here to return—and die at home at laſt. 


O bleſt retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never muſt be mine, 
Hou bleſt is he who crowns in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe ; 

Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And, ſince *tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 
No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtut's friend; 

Sinks to the grave. with. unperceiv'd decay, 
While reſignation gently ſlopes the way; 

And, all his proſpeQs bright'ning to the laſt, + 
His Heav'n com mences ere theworld be paſt! 


* Sweet was the ſound, when oft at ev*ning's cloſe, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur roſe ; 

There, as I paſt with careleſs ſteps and flow, 

The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 
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The ſwain reſporſive as the bes han; 
The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young; 
The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whiſp'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind; 
Theſe all in ſweet confuſion ſought the ſhade, 
And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 
For now the ſounds of population fail, 
No chearful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No buſy ſteps the graſs- grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy fluſh of life is fled. 
All but yon widow'd, ſolitary thing, 
That feebly bends beſide the plaſhy ſpring ; 
She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling creſſes ſpread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 
To ſeek her nightly ſhed, and weep till morn ; 
She only left of all the harmleſs train, : FT 
The ſad hiſtorian of the penfive plain. 

- » 


Near yonder copſe, where once the garden ſmil'd, 
And ſtill where many a garden flow'r grows wild; 
There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 

And paſſing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor ere had chang'd, nor wiſh'd to change his place; 
Unſkilfal he to fawn, or ſeek for pow "Co 

By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 

More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 
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His houſe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain, 
The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 

W hoſe beard deſcending ſwept his aged breaſt ; 
The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 


 Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allew'd ; 


The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to ſtay, 

Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhew'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo; 

Careleſs their merits, or their faults to ſcan, 

His pity gave ere charity began, 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to Virtue's ſide ; 
But in his duty prompt at ev'ry call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and feit, for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies ; 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beſide the bed where parting life was lay'd, 
And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, 
The rev'rend champion ſtood. At his control, 
Neſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſcul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raiſe, 
And his laſt fault'ring accents whiſper'd praiſe. , 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
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Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 

Ev'n children follow'd with endearing wile, 

And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's ſmile. 
His ready ſmile a parent's warmth expreſt, 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſt; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n, 
But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heav'n. 

As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm, 
Tho' round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, 
Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. 


Beſide yon ſtraggling fence that ſkirts the way, 
With bloſſom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noiſy manſion, ſkill'd to rule, 
The village maſter taught his little ſchool; 
A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to view, 
I knew him well, and ev'ry truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's diſaſters in his morning face; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the buſy whiſper circling round, 
Convey'd the diſmal tidings when he frown'd 
Yet he was kind, or if ſevere in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declar'd how much he knew ; 
*Twas certain he could write, and cypher too; 
Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage, 
And cv'n the ſtory ran that he could gauge: 
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In arguing too, the parſon own'd his ſkill, 

For een tho? vanquitl'®, he could argue till ; 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring found, 
Amaz'd the gazing ruſtics rang'd around, 

And {till they gaz'd, and ftill the wonder grew, 
That one ſmall head could carry all he knew. 


But paſt is all his fame. The very ſpot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the ſign- poſt caught the paſſing eye, 
Low lies that houſe where nut-brown draughts inſpir'd, 7 
Where grey-beard mirth and ſmiling toil retir'd, 
Where village ſtateſmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace 
The parlour ſplendors of that feſtive place; 
The white-waſh'd wall, the nicely-ſanded floor, 
The varniſh'd clock that click'd behind the door; 
The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a cheſt of draw'rs by day; 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and uſe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpen boughs, and flow'rs and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhew, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 


Vain tranſitory ſplendor ! cou'd not all 
Reprieve the tott*ring manſion from its fall ! 
Obſcure it ſinks, nor ſhall it more ampart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more the peaſant ſhall repair, 
Tocſweet oblivion of his daily care; | 
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No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the wood-man's ballyd ſhall prevail; 
No more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous ſtrength, and lean to hear; 
The hoſt himfelf no longer ſhall be found 
Careful to ſee the mantling bliſs go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be preſt, 
Shall kiſs the cup to paſs it to the reſt. 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 
Theſe ſimple bleſſings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt-born ſway ; 
Lightly they frohc o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmoleſted, unconfin'd. 
But the long pomp, the midnight maſquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In theſe, ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 
The tolling pleaſure ſickens into pain; 
And, ev'n while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 
The heart diſtruſting aſks, if this be joy. 


Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 
The rich man's joys encreaſe, the poor's decay, 
"Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and an happy land. 

Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And ſhouting Folly hails them from her ſhore ; 
Hoards, ev'n beyond the miſer's wiſh abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our uſeful product ſtill the ſame. 
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Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupply'd ; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage and hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken ſloth, 

Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their growth, 
His ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, | 
Ifdignant ſpurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. 

While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure all 

In barren ſplendor feebly waits the fall. 


As ſome fair female unadorr'd and plain, 
Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights ev'ry borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes: 
But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, 

In all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 

'Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 

In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array'd, 

But verging to decline, its ſplendors riſe, 

Its viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurpriſe ; 

While, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band; 
And while he ſinks, without one arm to ſave, 
The country blooms—a garden, and a grave. 


Where then, ah, where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To *ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride? 
If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 


He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
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Thoſe feachlile Gelde the aus ef Waun divide, 
And ev'n the bare-worn common is deny'd. 


If to the city ſped — What waits him there? 
To ſee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare ; 
To ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To ſee each joy the ſons of pleaſure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's wo. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps diſplay, 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 
The dome where-Pleaſure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crouds the blazing ſquare, 
The rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles ere annoy | 
Sure theſe denote one univerſal joy 
Are theſe thy ſerious thoughts—Ah, turn thine eyes' 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt ; 
Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primroſe peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now loſt to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door ſhe lays her head, | 
And, pinch'd with cold, and ſhrinking from the ſnow'r, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 
When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, 
She left, her wheel and robes of country brown. 


Do thine, ſweet AUBURN, thine, the lovelieſt train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
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Ev'n now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud mens doors they afk a little bread ! 


Ah, no. To diſtant climes, a dreary ſcene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo. 

Far different there from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid ſhore ; 
Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward rays 
And fiercely ſhed intolerable day ; 

Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to fing, 
But ſilent bats in drowſy cluſters cling ; 

'Thoſe pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 
Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapleſs prey, 
And ſavage men more murd”rous ſtill than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkics. 
Far different theſe from ev'ry former ſcene, 
The cooling brook, the graſſy veſted green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only ſhelter'd thefts of harmleſs love. 


Good Heav*n! what ſorrowsgloom'd that parting day, 
That call'd them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleaſure paſt, 

Hung round the bow?rs, and fondly look'd their laſt, 
And took a long farewel, and wiſh'd in vain 

For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main; 
And ſhudd' ring ſtill to face the diſtant deep, 
Return'd and wept, and till return'd to weep. 
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The good old fire, the firſt prepar'd to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for other's wo; 
But for himſelf, in conſcious virtue brave, 

He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave, 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpleſs years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for a father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother ſpoke her woes, 
And bleſt the cot where ev*ry pleaſure roſe ; 
And kiſt her thoughtleſs babes with many a tear, 
And claſpt them cloſe, in ſorrow doubly dear; 
Whilſt her fond huſband ſtrove to lend relief 

In all the filent manlineſs of grief. 


O luxury! thou curſt by heav'n's decree, 
How ill exchang'd are things like theſe ſor thee | 
How do thy potions with inſidious joy, 
Diffuſe their pleaſures only to deſtroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to ſickly greatneſs grown, 
Boaſt of a florid vigour not their own. | 
At ev'ry draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated maſs of rank unwieldy wo; 
Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and ev'ry part unſound, 
Down, down they ſink, and ſpread a ruin round. 


Ev'n now the devaſtation is begun, 
And half the buſineſs of deſtruction done; 
Ev'n now, methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, 
I ſee the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anch'ring veſſel ſpreads the ſail 
That idly waiting flaps with ev'ry gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand. 
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Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderneſs, are there ; 
And piety with wiſhes plac'd above, 
And ſteady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, ſweet Poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 
Still firſt to fly where ſenſual joys invade ; 
Unfit in theſe degen'rate times of ſhame, 
To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decry'd, 
My ſhame in crouds, my ſolitary pride. 
Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my wo, 
That found*ſt me poor at firſt, and keep'ſt me ſo; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurſe of ev'ry virtue, fare thee well, 
Farewel, and O! where'er thy voice be try'd, 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's ſide, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in ſnow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redreſs the rigours of th* inclement clime ; 
Aid ſlighted truth, with thy perſuaſive ſtrain ; 
Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain , 
Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtrength poſſeſt, 
Tho? very poor, may {till be very bleſt; 
That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 
As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While ſelf- dependent pow'r can time defy, 
As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſky. 
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THE GIFT, 67 


TO IRIS IN BOW-STREET, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual off' ring ſhall I make 
Expreſſive of my duty? 


My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 
Should I at once deliver, 
Say, would the angry Fair One prize 
The gift, who flights the giver ? 


A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
My rivals give—and let 'em. 

If gems, or gold, import a joy, 
PI! give them—when I get 'em. 


I'll give—but not the full-blown roſe, 
Or roſe-bud more 4n faſhion ; 
Such ſhort-liv'd off” rings but diſcloſe 


A tranſitory paſſion. 
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68 EPITAPH ON DR. PARNEL. 


Pit give thee ſomething yet unpaid, _ 
Not leſs ſincere, than civil: 882 
Pll give thee — ah! too charming maid, 


Tu give thee—to the devil. 


: —— — m . —Ü4.ñ7 
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. FH 


Dex. P n . 


Tui S tomb, inſcrib'd to gentle PARNEL's name, 
May ſpeak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his ſweetly-moral lay, 

That leads to truth thro? pleaſure's flow'ry way? 
Celeſtial themes confeſs'd his tuneful aid ; 

And Heav'n, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Needleſs to him the tribute we beſtow, 

The tranſitory breath of fame below : 

More laſting rapture from his works ſhall riſe, 
While converts thank their poet in the ſkies. 
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W gar! five long acts —and all to make us wiſer! 
Our auth'reſs ſure has wanted an adviſer. 

Had ſhe conſulted me, ſhe ſhould have made 

Her moral play a ſpeaking maſquerade ; 

Warm'd up each buſtling ſcene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the ſtage. 

My life on't, this had kept her play from ſinking ; 
Have pleas'd our eyes, and ſav' d the pain of thinking. 
Well, ſince ſhe thus has ſhewn her want of ſkill, 
What if I give a maſquerade?— will. 

But how? ay, there's the rub! [payfmg]—Pve got 


my cue : | 
The world's a maſquerade! the maſquers, you, you, 
you. To Boxes, Pit, and Gallery. 


Lud! what a group the motley ſcene diſcloſes ! 

Falſe wits, falſe wives, falſe virgins, and falſe ſpouſes ! 
Stateſmen with bridles on; and, cloſe beſide em, 
Patriots in party-colour'd ſuits that ride 'em. 

'There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more 

To raiſe a flame in * of threeſcore. 
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Strip but this vizor off, and ſure I am 
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'Theſe in their turn, with appetites as keen, 


Deſerting fifty, faſten on fifteen. 


Miſs, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 
Flings down her ſampler, and takes up the woman : 
The little urchin ſmiles, and ſpreads her lure, 


And tries to kill, ere ſhe's got pow'r to cure. 


'Thus *tis with all—their chief and conſtant care 

Is to ſeem ev'ry thing—but what they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry ſpark, I fix my eye on, 

Who ſeems t' have robb'd his vizor from the lion; 

Who frowns, and talks, and ſwears, with round parade, 

Looking, as who ſhould ſay, dam'me! who's afraid? 
[ Mimicking. 


You'll find his lionſhip a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, beſtrides the ſtate ; 

Yet, when he deigns his real ſhape t' aſſume, 

He turns old woman, and beſtrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, who preſſes on your ſight, 

And ſeems to ev'ry gazer, all in white, 

If with a bribe his candour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and whip—the man is black ! 


Von critic, too—but whither do [ run ? 


If 1 proceed, our bard will be undone ! 
Well then a truce, ſince ſhe requeſts it too : 
Po you ſpare her, and Ill for once ſpare you. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON, 
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THE 


HAUNCH OF VENISON, 


A 


POETIC EPISTLE E. 


T 0 


* 


LORD CLARE. 


Tranxs, my lord, for your veniſon, for finet 

| or fatter = LC 

Never rang'd in a foreſt, or ſmoak'd in a platter; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to ſtudy, 

'The fat was ſo white, and the lean was ſo ruddy, 

Tho' my ſtomach was ſharp, I could ſcarce help re- 
gretting, : 

To ſpoil ſuch a delicate picture by eating; 

I had thoughts, in my chambers, to place it in view, 

To be ſhewn to my friends as a piece of virtu: 

As in ſome Iriſh houſes, where things are ſo ſo, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a ſhow : 

But, for eating a raſher of what they take pride in, 

They'd as ſoon think of eating the pan it is fry'd in- 
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But hold—let me pauſe—don't I hear you pronounce, 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce; 

Well, ſuppoſe it a bounce—ſure a poet may try, 

By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 


But, my lord, it's no bounce: I proteſt in my turn, 
It's a truth—and your lordſhip may aſk Mr. Burn. * 
To go on with my tale—as I gaz'd on the haunch ; 
] thought of a friend that was truſty and ſtaunch, 
So I cut it, and ſent it to Reynolds undreſt, 

To paint it, or eat it, juſt as he lik'd beſt. 

Of the neck and the breaſt I had next to diſpoſe ; 

*T was a neck and a breaſt that might rival Monroe's : 

But in parting with theſe I was puzzled again, 

With the how, and the who, and the where, and the 
when. 

There's H—d, and C—y, and H—rth, and H—f, 

I think they love vemiſon—I know they love beef. 

There's my countryman Higgins Oh] let him alone, 

For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it—to poets who ſeldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton's a very good treat; 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 

It's like ſending them ruffles, when wanting a ſhirt. 

While thus I debated, in reverie center'd, 

An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himſelf, enter'd; 

An under-bred, fine-ſpoken fellow was he, 

And he ſmil'd as he look'd at the veniſon and me. 

What have we got here? - Why this is good eating 

Your own I ſuppoſe or is it in waiting ? 

Why whoſe ſhould it be? cried I, with a flounce, 

] get theſe things often but that was a bounce 


* Lord Clare's nephew. 
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Some lords, my acquaintance, that ſettle the nation, 
Are pleas'd to be kind - but I hate oſtentation. 


If that be the caſe then, cried he, very gay, 
I'm glad I have taken this houſe in my way. 
To- morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 
No words I inſiſt on't—preciſely at three: 
We'll have Johnſon, and Burke, all the wits will be 

there, | 

My acquaintance is ſlight, or I'd aſk my lord Clare. 
And, now that I think on't, as I am a ſinner! 
We wanted this veniſon to make out the dinner. 
What ſay you—a paſty, it ſhall, and it muſt, 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for cruſt. 
Here, porter—this veniſon with me to Mile-end ; 
No ſtirring—T beg—my dear friend—my dear friend! 
Thus ſnatching his hat, he bruſht off like the wind, 
And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. 


Left alone to refleQ, having emptied my ſhelf, 
And “ nobody with me at fea but myſelf ;” * 
'Tho? I could not help thinking my gentleman haſty, 
Yet Johnſon, and Burke, and a good veniſon paſty, 
Were things that I never diſliked in my lite, 

Tho? clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
So next day in due ſplendor to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 


When come to the place where we all were to dine, 
(A chair-lumber'd cloſet juſt twelve feet by nine :) 


* See the letters that paſſed between his royal highneſs Henry 
duke of Cumberland, and lady Grolvenor—12®, 1769. 
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My friend bade me welcome, but ſtruck me quite 
dumb, 

With tidings that Johnſon, and Burke would not come, 

For I knew it, he cried, both eternally fail, 

The one with his ſpeeches, and t'other with Thrale; 

But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party, 

With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 

'The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 

They both of them merry, and authors like you 

The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 

Some thinks he writes Cinna—he owns to Panurge. 

While thus he deſcrib'd them by trade and by name, 

They enter'd, and dinner was ſerv'd as they came. 


At the top a fried liver, and bacon were ſeen, 
At the bottom was tripe, in a ſwinging tureen; 
At the ſides there was ſpinnage and pudding made hot; 
In the middle a place where the paſty—was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe it's my utter averſion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Perſian; 
So there I ſat ſtuck, like a horſe in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round: 
But what vex'd me moſt, was that d d Scottiſh rogue, 
With his long-winded ſpeeches, his ſmiles and his brogue, 
And, madam, quoth he, may this bit be my poiſon, 
A prettier dinner I never ſet eyes on; 
Pray a flice of your liver, tho%may I be curſt, 
But P've eat of your tripe, till I'm ready to burſt. 
The tripe, quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 
I could dine on this tripe ſeven days in the week: 
] like theſe here dinners ſo pretty and ſmall ; 
But your friend there, the. doctor, eats nothing at all. 
O—oh! quoth my friend, he'll come on in a trice, 
He's keeping a corner for ſomething that's nice: 
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There's a paſty—a paſty l repeated the-Jew ; 

I don't care, if I keep a corner for't too. 

What the de'il, mon, a paſty! re-echo'd the Scot ; 
Though ſplitting, I'Il till keep a corner for that. 
We'll all keep a corner, the lady cried out; 

We'll all keep a corner was echo'd about. 

While thus we reſolv'd, and the paſty delay'd, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid 

A viſage ſo ſad, and ſo pale with affright, 

Wak'd Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out, for who could miſtake her ? -. 
That ſhe came with ſome terrible news from the baker: 
And ſo it fell out, for that negligent ſloven, | 
Had ſhut out the paſty on ſhutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus - but let ſimiles drop 

And now that I think on't, the ſtory may ſtop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour miſplac'd, 
To ſend ſuch good verſes to one of your taſte; 
You've got an odd ſomething -a kind of diſcerning 
A reliſh—a tafte—ſicken'd over by learning; 

At leaſt, it's your temper, as very well known, 

That you think very lightly of all that's your own: 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiſs, 4 
You may make a miſtake, and think lightly of this. 
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Tu E wretch condemn'd with life to part, 
Still, ſtill on hope relies; 


And ev'ry pang that rends the heart, 
'Bids expeQation riſe. 


Hope, like the glimm'ring taper's light, 
Adorns and chears the way ; 

And ſtill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


S O N G. 


O Memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys, recurring ever, ; 
And turning all the paſt to pain ; 


Thou, like the world, th* oppreſt oppreſſing, 
Thy ſmiles increaſe the wretch's wo? 
And he who wants each other bleſſing, 
In thee muſt ever find a foe. 
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THE 


CLOW N'S REPLY, 


J OHN TROTT was deſired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reaſon why aſſes had ears? 

© Ar't pleaſe you,” quoth John, I'm not given to letters, 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 
Howe'er from this time I ſhall ne'er ſee your graces, 
As I hope to be ſaved! without thinking on aſſes,” 


Edinburgh, 1753s 


— 
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EDWARD PUR D O N. 


Herr lies poor NxD PUR Do, from miſery freed, 
Who long was a bookſeller's hack ; 

He led ſuch a damnable life in this world,. 

I don't think, he'll wiſh to come back. 


This gentleman was educated at Trinity College, Dublin; 
but having waſted his patrimony, he enliſted as a foot ſoldier, 
Growing tired of that employment, he obtained his diſcharge, and 
became a ſeribbler in the newſpapers. He tranſlated Voltaire's 
Henriade. 
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ON THE 


GLORY OF HER S8 E X, 


MRS. MARY BLAIZE. 


G OOD people all, with one accord, 
Lament for madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word—— 
From thoſe who ſpoke her praiſe. 


The needy ſeldom paſs'd her door, 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor, — 
Who left a pledge behind. 


She ſtrove the neighbourhood to pleaſe, 
With manners wond'rous winning, 

And never follow'd wicked ways, 
Unleſs when ſhe was ſinning. 


ELEGY ON MRS. MARY BLAIZE. 


At church, in ſilks and ſatins new, 
With hoop of monſtrous ſize, 

She never ſlumber'd in her pew,— 
But when ſhe ſhut her eyes. 


Her love was ſought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himſelf has followed her,— 
When ſhe has walk'd before. 


But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut ſhort all; 


The doctors found, when ſhe was dead,— 


Her laſt diſorder mortal. 


Let us lament, in ſorrow ſore, 
For Kent-ſtreet well may ſay, 


'That had ſhe liv'd a twelvemonth more,— 


She had not dy'd to-day. 
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Dr. Goldſmith and ſome of his friends occafionally dined at 
the St. James's coffee-houſe.-One day it was propoſed to write 
epitaphs on him. His country, dialect, and perſon, furniſhed 
ſubjects of witticiſm. He was called on for RETALIATION, and 
at their next meeting, produced the following poem. 
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EE RPL MAT +0: Ne 


P O E M. 


O F old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each gueſt brought his diſh, and the feaſt was united; 
If our * landlord ſupplies us with beef, and with fiſh, 
Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the beſt diſh: 
Our + dean ſhall be veniſon, juſt freſh from the plains; 
Our t Burke ſhall be tongue, with a garniſh of brains 
Our $ Will ſhall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And] Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten their ſayour : 
H * 


* The maſter of the St. James's coffee · houſe, where the doc - 
tor, and the friends he has characterized in this poem, occaſion- 
ally dined. 

+ Doctor Barnard, dean of Derry in Ireland. 

t Mr. Edmund Burke, member for Wendover, and one of the 
greateſt orators in this kingdom. 


$ Mr, William Burke, late ſecretary to general Conway, .and 
member for Bedwin, 


Mr. Richard Burke, colleRor of Granada. 
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Our * Cumberland”s ſweet-bread its place ſhall obtain, 
And + Douglas is pudding, ſubſtantial and plain : 
Our f Garrick's a ſallad; for in him we ſee 

Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree: 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 

That $ Ridge is anchovy, and || Reynolds 1s lamb; 
That J Hickey's a capon, and, by the ſame rule, 
Magnanimous Goldſmith, a gooſberry fool. 

At a dinner ſo various, at ſuch a repaſt, 

Who'd not be a glutton, and ſtick to the laſt ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me fit while Pm able, 
Till all my companions fink under the table; 
Then, with chaos and blunders. encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 


Here lies the good “ dean, re- united to earth, 
Who mixt reaſon with pleafure, and wifdom with 
mirth: 


Mr. Richard Cumberland, author of the Weſt-Indian, 
Faſhionable Lover, the Brothers, and other dramatie pieces. 


+ Doctor Douglas, canon of Windſor, an ingenious Scotch 
gentleman, who has no leſs diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a citizen of 
the world, than a ſound critic, in detecting ſeveral literary miſtakes 
(or rather forgeries) of his countrymen ; particularly Lauder on 
Milton, and Bower's Hiftory of the Popes. 


t David Garrick, eſq; joint patentee and acting manager of 
the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. 


$ Counſellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Iriſh 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, preſident of the Royal Academy, 
q An eminent attorney. ** Vide Page 85. 
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If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 

At leaſt, in fix weeks, I could not find *em out ; 
Yet ſome have declar'd, and it can't be denied em, 
That fly-boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. 


Here lies our good * Edmund, whoſe genius was 

ſuch, 

We ſcarcely can praiſe it, or blame it too much; 

Who, born for the univerſe, narrow'd his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Tho? fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining his throat, 

To perſuade Tommy Townſhend to lend him a vote; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, ſtill went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining; attas 

Tho? equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit: 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge, diſobedient; 

And too fond of the right to purſue the expedient. 

In ſhort, *twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, fir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 


Here lies honeſt t William, whoſe heart was a 
mint, 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 
in't; 
The pupil of impulſe, it forc'd him along, 
His conduct till right, with his argument wrong 
H 2 


* Vide Page 85. 
+ Mr. T. Townſhend, member for Whitchurch, 
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Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipſy, the chariot drove home ; 

Would you aſk for his merits? alas! he had none; 

What was good was ſpontaneous, his faults were his 
own. 


Here lies honeſt Richard, whoſe fate I muſt ſigh at; 
Alas, that ſuch frolic ſhould now be ſo quiet! 
What ſpirits were his! what wit and what whim! 
* Now breaking a jeſt, and now breaking a limb! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! 
Now teazing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 
In ſhort, ſo provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wiſh'd him full ten times a day at old nick; 
But, miſling his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wiſh'd to have Dick back again. 


Here + Cumberland hes, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being ſo fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies ſo loſt in a croud 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows 22 


* Mr. Richard Burke; vide page 85. This FS hay» 

ing ſlightly fractured one of his arms and legs, at different times, 
the doctor has rallied him on thoſe accidents, as a kind of retri- 
butive juſtice for breaking his jeſts upon other people. 


+ Vide page 86. 
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And coxcombs alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits are pleas'd with their own, 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 

To find out mens virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite ſick of purſuing each troubleſome elf, 

He grew lazy at laſt, and drew from himſelf? 


Here * Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 

The ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror of quacks : 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 

Come, and dance on the ſpot where your tyrant re- 
clines : 

When ſatire and cenſure encircled his throne, 

I fear'd for your ſafety, I fear'd for my own 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our + Dodds ſhall be pious, our t Kenricks ſhall 
lecture; 

Macpherſon write bombaſt, and call it a ſtyle, 

Our || Townſhend make ſpeeches, and I ſhall compile ; 

New © Lauders and Bowers the Tweed ſhall croſs over, 

No countryman living their tricks to diſcover ; 

Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the dark. 


* Vide page 86. The Rev. Dr. Dodd. 


t Mr. Kenrick lately read lectures at the Devil tavern, un- 
der the title of © The School of Shakeſpeare.” 


S James Macpherſon, eſq; who lately, from the mere force 
of bis flyle, wrote down the firſt poet of all antiquity. 


|| Vide page 87. @ Vide page 86. 
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- Here lies * David Garrick, deſcribe me who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleaſant in man; 
As an aQor, confeſt without rival to ſhine ; 

As a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line: 

Yet, with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill- judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 

And beplaſter'd, with rouge, his own natural red. 

On the ſtage he was natural, ſimple, affecting; 

*T was only that, when he was off, he was acting. 

With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn'd and he varied full ten times a-day : 

"Tho? ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly ſick, 

If they were not his own by fineſſing and trick: 

He caſt off his friends, as a huntſman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleas'd he could whiſtle them 

back. 

Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallow'd what came, 

And the puff of a dunce, he miſtook it for fame; 

Till his reliſh grown callous, almoſt to diſeaſe, 

Who pepper'd the higheſt, was ſureſt to pleaſe. 

But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind, 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye+Kenricks, yet Kellys, and S Woodfalls ſo grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 
r 


* Vide page 86. + Vide page 89. 


1 Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of Falſe Delicacy, Word to the 
Wiſe, Clementina, School for Wives, &c. &c. 


$ Mr, William Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 
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How did Grub-ſtreet re- echo the ſhouts that you rais'd, 

While he was beroſcius'd, and you were beprais'd ? 

But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flies, 

'To act as an angel, and mix with the ſkies : 

'Thoſe poets, who owe their beſt fame to his ſkill, 

Shall ſtill be his flatterers, go where he will. 

Old Shakeſpeare, receive him, with praiſe and with 
love, - 


And Beaumonts and Bens be his * Kellys above. 


Here + Hickey reclines, a moſt blunt, pleaſant 
creature, 
And ſlander itſelf muſt allow him good - nature: 
He cheriſh'd his friend, and he reliſh'd a bumper 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may aſk if the man was a miſer ? 
] anſwer, no, no, for he always was wiſer : 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 
His very worſt foe can't accuſe him of that : 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And ſo was too fooliſhly honeſt? ah no! 
Then what was his failing? come tell it, and burn ye, 
He was, could he help it? a ſpecial attorney. 


Here t Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiſer or better behind; 
His pencil was ſtriking, reſiſtleſs and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying and bland ; 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ; 


* Vide page 90. T Ibid, 
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To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt civilly ſteering, 


When they judg'd without {kill he was till hard of 

hearing: 
W hen they talk*d of their Raphaels, Corregios and ſtuff 
He ſhifted his“ trumpet, and only took ſnuff. 


* Sir Joſhua Reynolds is ſo remarkably deaf as to be under 
the neceſſity of uſing an ear-trumpet in company. 


ie. 


A FT ER the fourth edition of this poem was 
printed, the publiſher received the following epitaph 


on Mr. Whitefoord, * from a friend of the late doc- 
tor Goldſmith. 


HERE Whitefoord reclines, and, deny it who can, 
Tho' he merrily liv'd, he is now a: f grave man: . 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic and fun! 

Who reliſh'd a joke, and rejoic'd in a pun ; 
Whole temper was generous, open, ſincere; 

A ſtranger to flatt'ry, a ſtranger to fear; 

W ho ſcatter'd around wit and humour at will; 
Whoſe daily bons mots half a column might fill : 
A Scoichman, from pride and from prejudice free; 
A ſcholar, yet ſurely no pedant was he. 


* Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous eſſays. 


+ Mr. W. was ſo notorious a punſter, that doctor Goldſmith 


uſed to ſay it was impoſſible to keep him company, without being 
infected with the itch of punning. 
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What pity, alas ! that ſo lib'ral a mind 
Should ſo long be to news-paper eſſays confin'd ! 
Who perhaps to the ſummit of ſcience could ſoar, 
Yet content“ if the table he ſet on a roar;” 
Whoſe talents to fill any ſtation were fit, 
Yet happy if Woodfall * confeſs'd him a wit. 


| Ye news paper witlings! ye pert ſcribbling folks! 
Who copied his ſquibs, and re-echoed his jokes 

Ye tame imitators, ye ſervile herd, come, 

Still follow your maſter, and viſit his tomb: 

To deck it, bring with you feſtoons of the vine, 

And copious libations beſtow on his ſhrine; _ 

Then ſtrew all around it (you can do no leſs) 

+ Croſs-readings, ſhip-news, and miſtakes of the preſs. 


Merry Whitefoord, farewel! for thy ſake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almoſt ſaid wit: 
This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuſe, 
£ Thou beſt humour'd man with the worſt humour'd 

muſe.” 


Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Advertiſer. 


t Mr. Whitefoord has frequently indulged the town with hu- 
morous pieces under thoſe titles in the Public Adyertiſer, 
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JE 


Warv I undertook to write a comedy, I con- 
feſs I was ſtrongly prepofleſſed in favour of the poets 
of the laſt age, and ſtrove to imitate them. The 
term, genteel comedy, was then unknown amongſt 
us, and little more was defired by an audience, than 
nature and humour, in whatever walks of life they 
were moſt conſpicuous. The author of the follow- 
ing ſcenes never imagined that more would be ex- 
pected of him, and therefore to delineate character 
has been his principal aim. Thoſe who know any 
thing of compoſition, are ſenſible, that in purfuing 
humour, it will ſometimes lead us into the receſſes 
of the mean; I was even tempted to look for it in 
the maſter of a ſpunging-houſe : but in deference to 
the public taſte, grown of late, perhaps, too delicate; 
the ſcene of the bailiffs was retrenched in the re- 
preſentation. In deference alſo to the judgment of a 
tew friends, who think in a particular way, the ſcene 
is here reſtored. The author ſubmits it to the reader 
in his cloſet ; and hopes that too much refinement 
will not baniſh humour and character from ours, as 
it has already done from the French theatre. Indeed 
the French comedy is now become ſo very elevated 
and ſentimental, that it has not only baniſhed hu- 
mour and Moliere from the ſtage, but it has baniſh- 
ed all ſpectators too. 
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Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks to 
the public for the favourable reception which the 
Good-Natur'd Man has met with: and to Mr. Col- 
man in particular, for his kindneſs to it. It may not 
alſo be improper to aſſure any, who ſhall hereafter 
write for the theatre, that merit, or ſuppoſed merit. 
will ever be a ſufficient paſſport to his protection. 
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Par ST by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind; 

With cool ſubmiſſion joins the lab'ring train, 
And ſocial ſorrow, loſes half its pain: 

Our anxious bard, without complaint, may ſhare 
This buſtling ſeaſon's epidemic care. 

Like Cæſar's pilot, dignify'd by fate, 

Toſt in one common ſtorm with all the great; 
Diſtreſt alike, the ſtateſman and the wit, 

When one a borough courts, and one the pit. 
The buſy candidates ſor power and fame, 

Have hopes, and fears, and wiſhes, juſt the ſame; 
Diſabled both to combat, or to fly, 

Muſt hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
Uncheck'd on both, loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th' offended butgeſs hoards his angry tale, 

For that bleſt year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their ſchemes of ſpite the poet's foes diſmiſs, 
Till that glad night, when all that hate may hiſs. 
This day the powder'd curls and golden coat, 
Says ſwelling Criſpin, begg'd a cobler's vote. 
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This night, our wit, the pert apprentice cries, _ 
Lies at my feet, I hiſs him, and he dies. 

The great, tis true, can charm th' electing tribe; 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judg'd by thoſe, whoſe voices ne'er were ſold, 
He feels no want of ill-perſuading gold; 

But confident of praiſe, if praiſe be due, 

Truſts without fear, to merit, and to you. 


= ——_— eat 


Dramatis Perſons. 


M E N. 
Mr. Honeywood, Mr. PowELXI. 
Croaker, Mr. SHUTER. 
Lofty, Mr. WooDwaRD. 
Sir William Honeywood, Mr. CLARRx. 
Leontine, Mr. BENSLE v. 
Jarvis, Mr. DunsTALL. 
Butler, Mr. Cusninc. 
Bailiff, Mr. R. SMITH. 
Dubardieu, Mr. HoLrOM. 
Poſtboy, Mr. Qy rex. 
WO M E N. 
Miſs Richland, Mrs. BuLRK ELV. 
Olivia, 5 Mrs. MArrocks. 
Mrs. Croaker, Mrs. Pirr. 
Garnet, Mrs. GREEN. 
Landlady, Mrs. Wirk. 


Scene, Loo NDO. 


THE GOOD-NATUR'D MAN. © dog 


GOOD-NATURD MAN, 


tt. — NY Ac. uh. _ 7 — _— 
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ACT THE FIRS T; 


SCENE, an apartment in Young Hoxntywood's 
houſe. 


Enter S1iX WiLLIam HoNEYwoop, Jarvis. 
SIR WiLL1AM, 


G OOD Jarvis, make no apologies for this honeſt 
bluntneſs. Fidelity, like yours, is the * excuſe for 
every freedom. 


Jarvis. 

I can't help being blunt, and being very angry too, 
when I hear you talk of diſinheriting ſo good, ſo wor- 
thy a young gentleman as your nephew, my maſter, 
All the world loves him. 

Six WILLIAM: 

Say rather, that he loves all the world ; that is his 
fault. 

Jarvis. 

I'm ſure there is no part of it more dear to him 
than you are, tho? he has not ſeen you ſince he was a 
child. | 

12 
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SIR WILLIAM. 

What ſignifies his affection to me; or how cin f 
be proud of a place in a heart where every ſharper and 
coxcomb find an eaſy entrance ? 

Jarvis. 

J grant you that he's rather too good-natur'd; that 
he's too much every man's man ; that he laughs this 
minute with one, and cries the next with another ; 
but whoſe inſtructions may he thank for all this? 

SIR WILLIAM. 

Not mine, ſure? My letters to him during my em- 
ployment in Italy, taught him only that philoſophy 
which might prevent, not defend his errors. 

Jarvis. 

Faith, begging your honour's pardon, I'm ſorry 
they taught him any philoſophy at all; it has only 
ſerv'd to ſpoil him. This ſame philoſophy is a good 
Horſe in the ſtable, but an errant jade on a journey. 
For my own part, whenever I hear him mention the 
name on't, I'm always ſure he's going to play the 
fool. 
StR WILLIAM, 

Don't let us aſcribe his faults to his philoſophy, I 
entreat you. No, Jarvis, his good nature ariſes ra- 
ther from his fears of offending the importunate, than 
his defire of making the deſerving happy. 

Jarvis. 

What it riſes from, I don't know. But, to be fure, 
every body has it, that aſks it. 

SIR WILLIAM. 

Ay, or that does not aſk it. I have been now for 
ſome time a concealed ſpectator of his follies, and find 
them as boundleſs as his diſſipation, 
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| Jarvis. 

And yet, faith, he has ſome fine name or other 
for them all. He calls his extravagance, generoſity ; 
and his truſting every body, univerſal benevolence. 
It was but laſt week he went ſecurity for a fellow 
whoſe face he ſcarce knew, and that he called an act 
of exalted mu—mu—munificence ; ay, that was the 
name he gave it. 

SIR W#LLIAM. 

And upon that I proceed, as my laſt effort, tho? 
with very little hopes to reclaim him. That very 
fellow has juſt abſconded, and I have taken up the ſe- 
curity. Now, my intention is to involve him in fic- 
titious diſtreſs, before he has plunged himſelf into 
real calamity. To arreſt him for that very debt, 
to clap an officer upon him, and then let him ſee 
which of his friends will come to his relief. 

JARvIs. 

Well, if I could but any way fee him thoroughly 
vexed, every groan of his would be muſic to me; yet 
faith, I believe it impoſſible. I have tried to fret him 
myſelf every morning theſe three years; but, inſtead 
of being angry, he fits as calmly to hear me ſcold, 
as he does to his hair-dreſſer. | 

SIR WILLIAM. 

We muſt try him once more, however, and I'll 
go this inſtant to put my ſcheme into execution; and 
J don't deſpair of ſucceeding, as, by your means, I 
can have frequent opportunities of being about him, 
without being known. What a pity it is, Jarvis, 
that any man's good will to others ſhould produce 
ſo much neglect of himſelf, as to require correction. 
Yet, we muſt touch his weakneſſes with a delicate 
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hand. There are ſome faults ſo nearly allied to ex- 

cellence, that we can ſcarce weed out the vice with- 

out eradicating the virtue. [Exit. 
Jarvis. 

Well, go thy ways, fir William Honeywood. It 
is not without reaſon that the world allows thee to 
be the beſt of men. But here comes his hopeful ne- 
phew ; the ſtrange, good-natur'd, fooliſh, open-heart- 

ed—And yet, all his faults are ſuch that one loves 
him till the beiter for them. 


Enter HontYWooD. 


HonzywooD. 
Well, Jarvis, what meſſages from my friends this 
morning ? 
Jarvis. 
You have no friends. 
Hontywoop. 
Well; from my acquaintance then ? 
Jarvis. 

(Pulling aut bills) A few of our uſual tet com- 
pliment, that's all. This bill from your taylor; this 
from your mercer ; and this from the little broker in 
Crooked-lane. He ſays he has been at a great deal of 
trouble to get back the money you borrowed. 

Hontywoop. 

That I don't know; but Pm ſure we were at a 

great deal of trouble in getting him to lend it. 
Jarvis. 

He has loſt all patience. 

Honetywoop. 


'Then he has loſt a very good thing. 
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Jarvis. 

There's that ten guineas you were ſending to the 
Poor gentleman and his children in the Fleet. I be- 
lieve that would ſtop his mouth, for a while at leaſt. 

HOoNETwOOp. 

Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their mouths in the 
mean time? Muſt I be cruel becauſe he happens to 
be importunate; and, to relieve his avarice, leave 
them to inſupportable diſtreſs ? 

Jarvis. . 

*Sdeath ! fir, the queſtion' now is how to relieve 
yourſelf. Vourſelf — Hav'nt I reaſon to be out of my 
ſenſes, when I ſee things going at ſixes and ſevens ? 

Hoxnzywood. 

Whatever reaſon you may have for being qut of 
your ſenſes, I hope you'll allow that I'm not quite 
unreaſonable for continuing in mine. 

IARVis. 

You're the only man alive in your preſent ſituati- 
on that could do ſo—Every thing upon the waſte. 
There's miſs Richland and her fine fortune gone al- 
ready, and upon the point of being given to your 
rival. 

HoxETwOop. 

I'm no man's rival. 

IAXVIs. 

Your uncle in Italy preparing to diſinherit you g 
your own fortune almoſt ſpent ; and nothing but preſſ- 
ing creditors, falſe friends, and a pack of drunken 
ſervants that your kindneſs has made unfit for any 
other family. 

HoxtyYwooD. 

Then they have the more occaſion for being in 

mine. 
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Jarvis. | 

Soh! What will you have done with him that ! 

cavght ſtealing your plate in the pantry ? In the my 
I caught him in the fact. 

HoNEYwooD. 

In the fact l If fo, I really think that we ſhould 
pay him his wages, and turn him off. 

| Jarvis. 

He ſhall be turn'd off at Tyburn, the dog; we'll 
Hang him, if it be only to frighten the reſt of the fa- 
mily. 

HonEtywoon. 

No, Jarvis : it's enough that we haye loſt what he 
has ſtolen, let us not add to it the ay of a fellow 
creature 

Jarvis. 

Very fine; well, here was the footman juſt now, 
to complain of the butler; he ſays he does moſt work, 
and ought to have moſt wages. 

Honeywoop. 

That's but juſt ; tho” perhaps here comes the but- 
ler to complain of the footman. 

̃ Jarvis. 

Ay, its the way with them all, from the ſcullion to 
the privy-counſellor. If they have a bad maſter, they 
keep quarrelling with him: if they have a good-maſ- 
ter, they keep quarrelling with one another. 


Enter BuTLER, drunk. 


BUTLER. 
Sir, I'll not ſtay in the family with Jonathan; you 
muſt part with him, or part with me, that“ $ the ex 
ex-expoſition of the der ſir. 
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HoNELYwOO Sp. 
Full and explicit enough. But what's his * 
good Philip ? 
Bozian, 
Sir, he's given to drinking, fir, and I ſhall have 
my morals corrupted, by keeping ſuch company. 
HoNEYwooD. 
Hal ha! He has ſuch a diverting way— 
Jarvis. 
O quite amuſing, | 
BuTLER. 
I find my wines a-going, ſir; and liquors don't go 
without mouths, fir ; I hate a drunkard, fir. 
HonetywooDp. 
Well, well, Philip, PII hear you upon that another 
my ſo 80 to bed now. 
| Jarvis. 
'To bed! Let him go to the devil. 
BUTLER. 
| Begging your honour's pardon, and begging your 
pardon, maſter Jarvis, Fll not go to bed, nor to the 
devil neither. I have enough to do to mind my cel- 
lar. I forgot, your honour, Mr. Croaker is below. I 
came- on purpoſe to tell you. 
| HonEgywoopD. 
Why didn't you ſhew him up, blockhead ? 
BUTLER. 

Shew him up, fir! With all my heart, ſir. Up 
or down, all's one to me. [ Exit. 
Jarvis. 

Ay, we have one or other of that family in this 
houſe from morning till night. He comes on the 
ald affair I ſuppoſe. The match between his ſon, 
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that's juſt returned from Paris, and miſs Richland, 
the young lady he's guardian to. 
HonteyYwoopD. 

Perhaps ſo. Mr. Croaker, knowing my friendſhip 
for the young lady, has got it into his head that I can 
per ſyade her to what | pleaſe. 

Jarves. 

Ah! If you lov'd yourſelf but half as well as ſhe 
loves you, we ſhould ſoon ſee a marriage that would 
fet all things to rights again. 

Honzywoop. 

Love me! Sure, Jarvis, you dream. No, no; her 
intimacy with me never amounted to more than friend- 
ſhip—mere friendſhip. 'That ſhe is the moſt lovely 
woman that ever warm'd the human heart with de- 
fire, I own. But never let me harbour a thought of 
making her unhappy, by a connection with one ſo 
unworthy her merits as I am. No, Jarvis, it ſhall 
be my ſtudy to ſerve her, even in ſpite of my wiſhes; 
and to ſecure her happineſs, tho? it deftroys my own, 

Jarvis. 
Was ever the like! I want patience. 
HoxEtywWooD. 

Beſides, Jarvis, tho? I could obtain miſs Richland's 
conſent, do you think I could ſucceed with her guar- 
dian, or Mrs. Croaker his wife; who, tho* both very 
fine in their way, are yet a little oppoſite in their diſ- 
poſitions you know. 
# Jarvis. 

Oppoſite enough, heaven knows; the very reverſe 
of each other; ſhe all laugh and no joke; he always 
complaining, and never ſorrowful ; a fretful poor ſoul 
that has a new diſtreſs for every hour in the four and 
twenty 
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HoxnztyYwoop. 
Huſh, huſh, he's coming up, he'll hear you. 
Jarvis. 
One whoſe voice is a paſſing bell— 
HontywoopD. 
Well, well, go, do. 
Jarvis, 

A raven that bodes nothing but miſchief; a coffin 
and croſs bones; a bundle of rue; a ſprig of deadly 
night ſhade ; a— ( Honcytboad flopping his mouth, at 
laſt puſhes him off.) [Exit Jarvis. 

Honeywoop. 

I muſt own my old monitor is not entirely wrong. 
'There is ſomething in my friend Croaker's converſa- 
tion that quite depreſſes me. His very mirth is an 
antidote to all gaiety, and his appearance has a ftron- 
ger effect on my ſpirits than an undertaker's ſhop. 
Mr. Croaker, this is ſuch a ſatisfaQtion— | 


Enter CRQAKER. 


CROAKER. 

A pleaſant moraing to Mr. Honeywood, and 
many of them. How is this! You look moſt ſhock- 
ingly to day, my dear friend. I hope this weather 
does not affect your ſpirits. To be ſure, if this wea- 
ther continues ſay nothing—But God ſend we be 
all better this day three months. 

Hontywoop. 

J heartily concur in the wiſh, tho! I own not in 
your apprehenſions. 

CROAKER. 

May be not! Indeed what ſignifies what weather 
we have in a country going to ruin like ours? Taxes 
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riſing and trade falling. Money flying out of the king- 
dom and Jeſuits ſwarming into it. I know at this 
time no leſs than an hundred and twenty-ſeven Je- 
ſuits between Charing-croſs and T emple-bar. 
HONETwwOO D. | 

The Jeſuits will ſcarce pervert you or me I ſhould 
Hope. | 
| CROAKER. 

May be not. Indeed what ſignifies whom they 
pervert in a country that has ſcarce any religion to 
loſe? I'm only afraid for our wives and daughters. 

HoxnteyYwooD. 
1 have no apprehenſions for the ladies I aſſure you. 
CROAKER, 

May be not. Indeed what ſignifies whether they 
be perverted or no? The women in my time were 
good for ſomething. I have ſeen a lady dreſt from 
top to toe in her own manufaQtures formerly. But 
now a-days the devil a thing of their own manufac- 
tures about them, except their faces. 

HoxntywooD. 

But, however theſe faults may be praQtiſed abroad, 
you don't find them at home, either with Mrs. 
Croaker, Olivia or miſs Richland. 

CROAKER. 

The beſt of them will never be — for a 
faint when ſhe's dead. By the bye, my dear friend, 
1 don't find this match between miſs Richland and 
my ſon much reliſh'd, either by one fide or bother. 

HoNEyY woo. 

3 thought otherwiſe. 

CRO AEK ER. 

Ah, Mr. Honey wood, a little of your fine ſeri- 
eus advice to the young lady might go far: I know 
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ſhe has a very exalted opinion of your underſtand- 
ing. 

Hontywoop. 

But would not that be uſurping an authority that 
more properly belongs to yourſelf ? 

EROAKER, 

My dear friend you know but little of my antho- 
rity at home. People think, indeed, becauſe they ſee 
me come out in a morning thus, with a pleaſant face, 
and to make my friends merry, that all's well within. 
But I have cares that would break an heart of ſtone. 
My wife has ſo encroach'd upon every one of my 
privileges, that Pm now no more than a mere lodger 
in my own houſe. 

Hoxntywoop. 

But a little ſpirit exerted on your ſide might per- 

haps reſtore your authority. 
| CROAKER. 

No, tho? I had the ſpirit of a lion! I do rouze 
ſometimes. But what then! Always haggling and 
haggling. A man is tired of getting the better before 
his wife is tired of loſing the victory. 

Honetywoop. 

It's a melancholy conſideration indeed, that our 
chief comforts often produce our greateſt ' anxieties, 
and that an encreaſe of our poſſeſſions is but an inlet 
to new diſquietudes. 

CROAKER. 

Ah, my dear friend, theſe were the very words of 
poor Dick Doleful to me not a week before he made 
away with himſelf. Indeed, Mr: Honeywood, I ne- 
ner ſee you but you put me in mind of poor—Dick. 
Ah there was merit neglected for you! and ſo true a 
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friend ; we lov'd each other for thirty years, and yet 
he never aſked me to lend him a ſingle farthing. 
| HontzyYwood. 

Pray what could induce him to commit ſo raſh an 
action at laſt ? UF 
CROAKER. 

I don't know, ſome people were malicious enough 
to-ſay it was keeping company with me ; becauſe we 
us'd to meet now and then and open our hearts to 
each other. To be ſure I lov'd to hear him talk, and 
he lov'd to hear me talk ; poor dear Dick. He us'd 
to fay that Croaker rhim'd to joker; and ſo we us'd 
to laugh—Poor Dick. (Going to cry.) 

Hontywoop. 

His fate affects me. 

CROAKER. 

Ay, he grew ſick of this miſerable life, where we 
do nothing but eat and grow hungry, dreſs and un- 
dreſs, get up and lie down; while reaſon, that ſhould 
watch like a nurſe by our fide, falls as faſt aſleep as 
we do. | 

Hoxntywoop. 

To ſay truth, if we compare that part of life 
which is to come, by that which we have paſt, the 
proſpe& is hideous. 

| CROAKER. 

Life at the greateſt and beſt is but a froward child, 
that muſt be humour'd and coax'd a little till it falls 
aſleep, and then all the care is over. 

Hontywoop. 

Very true, fir, nothing can exceed the vanity of 

our exiſtence, but the folly of our purſuits. We 


wept when we came into the world, and every day 
tells us why. 
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- CROAKER, 

Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect ſatisfaction to 
be miſerable with you. My ſon Leontine ſhan't loſe 
the benefit of ſuch fine converſation. I'll juſt ſtep 
home for him. I am willing to ſhew him ſo much 
ſeriouſneſs in one ſcarce older than himſelf—And 
what if I bring my laſt letter to the Gazetteer on the 
encreaſe and progreſs of earthquakes ? It will amuſe 
us I promiſe you. I there prove how the late earth- 
quake is coming round to pay us another viſit from 
London to Liſbon, from Liſbon to the Canary Iflands, 
from the Canary Iſlands to Palmyra, from Palmyra 
to Conſtantinople, and ſo from Conſtantinople back to 
London again. [ Exit. 

HonEtywooD. 

Poor Croaker! His ſituation deſerves the utmoſt 
pity. I ſhall ſcarce recover my ſpirits theſe three 
days. Sure to live upon ſuch terms is worſe than death 
itſelf. And yet, when I conſider my own ſituation, a 
broken fortune, an hopelefs paſſion, friends in diſtreſs; 
the wiſh but not the power to ſerve them pauſ⸗ 


ing and ſigbing.) 
Enter BurLxR. 


BuTLER. 
More company below, fir: Mrs. Croaker and miſs 
Richland; ſhall I ſhew them up? But they're ſhew- 


ing up themſeives. [Extt. 


Enter Mrs. CROAKER and Miss RichrlAx p. 


| Miss RIcHTLANPD. 
You're always in ſuch ſpirits. 


Ws ——_ — 
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Mxs. CROAKER. 

We have juſt come, my dear 8 from the 
auction. There was the old deaf dowager, as uſual, 
bidding like a fury againſt herſelf. And then ſo curi- 
ous in antiques ! herſelf the moſt genuine piece of an- 
tiquity in the whole collection. 

Hontywoop. 
| Excuſe me, ladies, if ſome uneaſineſs from friend- 
ſhip makes me unfit to ſhare in this good humour : I 
know you'll pardon me. 
Mus. CROAKER. 

I vow he ſeems as melancholy as if he had taken a 
doſe of my hufband this morning. Well, if Richland 
here can pardon you, I muſt. 

Miss RicHLAanD. TY 

You would ſeem to inſinuate, madam, that I have 
particular reaſons for being diſpos'd to refuſe it. 

Ms. CROAKER. 

Whatever I inſinuate, my dear, don't be fo ready to 
wiſh an explanation, 

Miss RicnuLAanD. 

I own I ſhould be ſorry, Mr. Honeywood's long 
friendſhip and mine ſhould be miſunderſtood. 

_ HonEYwooD. 

There's no anſwering for others, madam. But I 
hope you'll never find me preſuming to offer more 
than the moſt delicate friendſhip may readily allow. 

Mrss RICHLAND. 

And I ſhall be prouder of ſuch a tribute from you 

than the moſt paſſionate profeſſions from others. 
HoxEtyYwooD. 

My own ſentiments, madam: friendſhip is a diſin- 
tereſted commerce between equals; love, an abje& 
intercourſe between tyrants and ſlaves, 
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Miss RICHLAND. 

And, without a compliment, I know none more diſ- 
intereſted or more capable of friendſhip than Mr. Ho- 
neywood. 

| . Mrs. CROAKER. 

And, indeed, I know nobody that has more friends; 
at leaſt among the ladies. Miſs Fruzz, mifs Odbody, 
and miſs Wintetbottom praiſe him in all companies; 
As for miſs Biddy Bundle, ſhe's his profeſſed admirer. 

Miss RIiCHLAND. 

Indeed! an admirer! I did not know, fir, you were 
ſuch a favourite there, But is ſhe ſeriouſly ſo hand- 
ſome? Is ſhe the mighty thing talked of? 

HoNEgywooD. 

The town, madam, ſeldom begins to praiſe a lady's 
beauty, till ſhe's beginning to loſe it. (Smaling.) 

| Ms. CRoAKER. 

But ſhe's reſolved never to Joſe it, it ſeems. For, 
as her natural face decays, her ſkill improves in making 
the artificial one. Well, nothing diverts me more 
than one of thoſe fine, old, dreſſy things, who thinks 
to conceal her age, by every where expoſing her per- 
ſon ; ſticking herſelf up in the front of a ſide-box; 
trailing through a minuet at Almack's; and then, in 
the public gardens, looking for all the world like one 
of the painted ruins of the place. | 

| Hoxntywoop. 

Every age has its admirers, ladies. While you, 
perhaps, are trading among the warmer climates of 
youth ; there ought to be ſome to carry on an uſeful 
commerce in the frozen latitudes beyond fifty. 

Miss Ricni.and. 

But, then, the mortifications they muſt ſuffer, be- 
fore they can be fitted out for traffic, I have ſeen 
K 
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one of them fret an whole morning at her hair-dref- 
fer, when all the fault was her face. 
 Honxgywoop. . 

And yet, I'll engage, has carried that face at laſt to 
a very good market. This good-natur'd town, ma- 
dam, has huſbands, like ſpectacles, to fit every age, 
from fifteen to fourſcore. 

Mrs. CROAKER. 
Well, you're a dear good-natur'd creature. But 
you know you're engaged with us this morning up- 
on a ſtrolling party. I want to ſhew Olivia the town, 
and the things; I believe I ſhalt have buſineſs for you 
for the whole day. 
HontyYwWoop. 

I am ſorry, madam, I have an appointment with 

Mr. Croaker, which it is impoſſible to put off. 
| Mxs. CROAKER. | 

What! with my huſband! Then I'm reſolved to 
take no refuſal, Nay, I proteſt you muſt. Yon 
know I never laugh ſo much as with you. 

Hontywoop. 

Why, if I muft, I muſt. I'll ſwear you have put 
me into ſuch ſpirits. Well, do you find jeſt, and I'll 
find laugh, I promife you. We'll wait for the cha- 
riot in the next room. [ Exeunt. 


Enter LEeNTINE and OrLrvia. 


LEzoNTINE. 
There they go, thoughtleſs and happy. My dear- 
eſt Olivia, what would I give to ſee you capable of 


ſharing in their amuſements, and as chearful as they 
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OL1via. 

How, my Leontine, how can I be chearful, when 
I have ſo many terrors to oppreſs me? The fear of 
being detected by this family, and the apprehenſions 
of a cenſuring world, when I muſt be detected 

LEONTINE. 

The world! my love, what can it ſay? At worlt it 
can only ſay that, being compelled by a mercenary 
guardian to embrace a life you diſliked, you formed 
a reſolution of flying with the man of your choice 
that you confided in his honour, and took refuge in 
my father's houſe; the only one where your's could 
remain without cenſure, 

OL1vi1a. 

But conſider, Leontine, your diſobedience and my 
indiſcretion : your being ſent to France to bring home 
a ſiſter ; and, inſtead of a ſiſter, bringing home 

LEONTINE. 

One dearer than a thouſand ſiſters. One that I am 
convinc'd will be equally dear, to the reſt of the fa- 
mily, when ſhe comes to be known. 

OLtvia. 

And that, I fear, will ſhortly be. 

LEONTINE. 

Impoſſible, till we ourſelves think proper to make 
the diſcovery. My ſiſter, you know, has been with 
her aunt, at Lyons, ſince ſhe was a child, and you 
find every creature in the family takes you for her. 

OLIVIA. 
But may'nt ſhe write, may'nt her aunt write? 
LEONTINE. 
Her aunt ſcarce ever writes, and ol my ſiſter's let- 


ters are directed to me. a 
K 2 
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OLIvIA. 

But won't your refuſing miſs Richland, for whom 
you - know the old gentleman intends you, create a 
3 ? 

LEzoxNTINE. | 

There, there's my maſter-ſtroke. I have reſolv- 
ed not to refuſe her; nay, an hour hence I have con- 
ſented to go with my father, to make her an offer of 
my heart and fortune. 


OLvvia. 

Your heart and fortune ! 

LEONTEINE, 

Don't be alarm'd, my deareſt. Can Olivia think 
ſo meanly of my honour, or my love, as to ſuppoſe I 
could ever hope for happinefs from any but her? No, 
my Olivia, neither the force, nor, permit me to 
add, the delicacy of my paſſion, leave any room to 
fuſpe&t me. I only offer miſs Richland an heart, f 
am convinc'd ſhe will refuſe; as I am confident, that, 
without knowing it, her affectiom are fixed upon 
Mr. Honeywood. 

Orrvra. 

Mr. Honeywood! You'll excuſe my apprehenſi- 
ons; but when your . merits come to be put in the 
balance— 

LEoNTINE. 

You view them with doo mach. partiality, How- 
ever, by making this offer, I ſhew a ſeeming com- 
pliance with my father's command ; and perhaps, up- 
on her refuſal, 6 his ne to chuſe for 
myſelf. 


LY | Otayvia, 
Well, I ſubmit. And yet, my Leontice, I own, 
1 ſhall envy her, even your pretended addreſſes. E 
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conſider every look, every expreſſion of your eſteem, 
as due only to me. This is folly perhaps: I allow 
it; but it is natural to ſuppoſe, that merit which has 
made an impreſſion on one's own heart, may be pow-- 
erful over that of another. 

| LEONTINE, 

Don't, my life's treaſure, don't let us make imagi- 
nary evils, wen you know we have ſo many real 
ones to encounter. At worſt, you know, if miſs 
Richland ſhould conſent, or my father refuſe his par- 
don, it can but end in a trip to Scotland; and 


Enter CROAKER. 


CRAOAKER. 

Where have you been, boy? I have been ſeeking 
you. My friend Honeywood here, has been ſaying 
ſuch comfortable things. Ah! he's an example in- 
deed. Where is he? I left him here. 

| LEONTINE. | 

Sir, I believe you may ſee him, and hear him 
too in the next room: he's preparing to go out with 
the ladies. 

CROAKER, 

Good gracious, can I believe my eyes or my ears 
Pm ſtruck dumb with his vivacity, and ftunn'd with 
the loudneſs of his laugh. Was there ever ſuch a 
transformation! (A laugh bebind the ſcenes, Croaker 
mimics it.) Ha! ha! ha! there it goes: a plague 
take their balderdaſh; yet I could expect nothing 
leſs, when my precious wife was of the party. On 
my conſcience, I believe, ſhe could ſpread an horſe- 
laugh thro' the pews of a tabernacle. 
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LEONTINE. | | 

Since you find ſo many objeQtions to a wife, fir, 
how can you be ſo earneſt in NY, one to 
me? | 

CROAKER. | 

1 have told you, and tell you again, boy, that 
miſs Richland's fortune muſt not go out of the fa- 
mily; one may find comfort in the money, whatever 
one does in the wife. 

LEONTIxx. 

But, fir, tho', in obedience to your deſire, I am 
ready to marry her; it may be poſſible, ſhe has no 
znclination to me. 

CROAKER. 

I'll tell you once for all how it ſtands. A good 
part of miſs Richland's large fortune conſiſts in a 
claim upon government, which my good friend, Mr. 
Lofty, aſſures me the treaſury-will allow, One half 
of this ſhe is to forfeit, by her father's will, in caſe 
the refuſes to marry you. So, if ſhe rejects you, we 
ſeize half her fortune; if ſhe accepts you, we ſeize 
the whole, and a fine-girl into the bargain. 

LEONTINE. 

But, fir, if you will but liſten to reaſon 
CROAKER. 

Come, then, produce your reaſons. I tell you 


I'm fix'd, determined, ſo now produce your reaſons. 


When I'm determined, I always liſten to reaſon, be- 
cauſe it can then do no harm, 
| LEONTINE. 
You have alleged that a mutual choice was the 
firſt requiſite in matrimonial happineſs. - 
CROAKER. 
Well, and you have both of you a mutual choice. 


Phe has her choice to marry you, or loſe half her 
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fortune; and you have your choice—to marry her, 
or pack out of doors without any fortune at all. 
LEONTINE. 
An only ſon, fir, might expe& more indulgence. 
CROAKER, 

An only father, ſir, might expect more obedience; 
beſides, has not your ſiſter here, that never diſobliged 
me in her life, as good a right as you? He's a ſad dog, 
Livy, my dear, and would take all from you. But 
he ſhan't, I tell you he ſhan't, for you ſhall have 
your ſhare. | | 

OrLivia. 

Dear fir, I wiſh you'd be convinced that I can ne- 
ver be happy in any addition to my fortune, which 
is taken from his. 

CROAKER. 

Well, well, it's a good child, ſo ſay no more; but 
come with me, and we ſhall ſee ſomething that will 
give us a great deal of pleaſure, I promiſe you; old 
Ruggins, the curry-comb-maker, lying in ſtate ; I'm 
told he makes a very handſome corpſe, and becomes 
his coffin prodigiouſly. He was an intimate friend of 
mine, and theſe are friendly things we ought to do 
for each other. | | Exeunt. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 
SCENE, CROAKER'sS houſe. 
Miss RrcyuLcANnND, GarNErT. 


Miss RicHLAanD. | 
Ow not his ſiſter ? Olivia not Leontine's ſiſter ? 


You amaze me 


_ GARNET, 
No more his ſiſter than I am; I had it all from his 
own ſervant ; I can get any thing from that quarter. 
Miss RIcRLAND. 
But how ? Tell me again, Garnet. 
GARNET. 

Why, madam, as I told you before, inſtead of go- 
ing to Lyons, to bring home his ſiſter, who has been 
there with her aunt theſe ten years; he never went 
further than Paris ; there he ſaw and fell in love with 
this young lady, by the bye, of a prodigious family. 

Miss RichLANxp. 

| And brought her home to my guardian, as his 
daughter ? 

GARNET. 

Yes, and his daughter ſhe will be. If he don't con- 
ſent to their marriage, they talk of trying what a 
Scotch parſon can do. 

Miss RicuLAnD. 

Well, I own they have deceived me—And ſo de- 
murely as Olivia carried it too Would you believe 
it, Garnet, I told her all my ſecrets; and yet the fly 
Cheat concealed all this from me ? 
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GARNET. 

And, upon my word, madam, I don't much blame 
her; ſhe was loath to truſt one with her ſecrets, that 
was ſo very bad at keeping her own. 

Miss RIchLANp. 

But, to add to their deceit, the young gentleman, it 
ſeems, pretends to make me ſerious propoſals. My 
guardian and he are to be here preſently, to open 
the affair in form. You know I am to loſe half my 
| fortuwe if I refufe him. 

GARNET. 

Yet; what can you do? For being, as you are, in 

love with Mr, Honeywood, madam— 
Miss Ricnranvp. 

How! idiot; what do you mean? In love with 

Mr. Honeywood s this to provoke me? 
SGARx Rr. 

That is, madam, in friendſhip with him; I meant 
nothing more than friendſhip, as I hope to be ** 
nothing more. 

Miss RicnranD. 
Well, no more of this! As to my guardian, and his 
ſon, they ſhall find me prepared to receive them ; Pm 
reſolved to accept their propoſal with ſeeming pleaſure, 
to mortify them by compliance, and ſo throw the re- 
fuſal at laſt upon them. 
GARNET. | 

Delicious! and that will fecure your whole fortune 
to yourſelf. Well, who could have thought ſo inno- 
cent a face could cover fo much cuteneſs ! 

Miss RicnLanD. 

Why, girl, I only oppoſe my prudence to their cun- 
ning, and practiſe a leſſon my have 1 me againſt 
themſelves. 
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GARNET. 
Then you're likely not long to want employment, 
for here they come, and in cloſe conference. 


Enter CRoAKER, LEONTINE. 


LEONTINE. 

| Excuſe me, fir, if I ſeem to heſitate upon the point 

of putting to the lady ſo important a queſtion. 
CROAKER. 

Lord! good fir, moderate your fears; you're ſo 
plaguy ſhy, that one would think you had changed 
ſexes. I tell you we muſt have the half or the whole. 
Come, let me ſee with what ſpirit you begin? Well, 
why don't you? Eh! What? Well then! muſt, it 
ſeems—Miſs Richland, my dear, I believe you gueſs 
at our buſineſs; an affair which my ſon here comes to 
open, that nearly concerns your happineſs. 

Miss RicuLanD. 

Sir, 1 ſhould be ungrateful not to be pleaſed with 

any thing that comes recommended by you. 


 CROAKER. 
How, boy, could you deſire a finer opening? Why 
don't you begin, I ſay ? (To Leont.) 
LEONTINE, 


_ *Tis true, madam, my father, madam, has ſome 
intentions—hem—of explaining an affair—which— 
himſelf—can beſt explain, madam. 

 CROAKER, 

Yes, my dear; it comes intirely from my ſon ; it's 
all a requeſt of his own, madam. And I will permit 
him to make the beſt of it. | 

Lroxrixx. 

The whole affair is only this, madam; my father 
has a propoſal to make, which he inſiſts none but him- 
{elf ſhall deliver. 
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CROAKER. 

My mind miſgives me, the fellow will never be 
brought on. (Aſide.) In ſhort, madam, you ſee before 
you one that loves you ; one whoſe whole happineſs 1s 
all in you. | 
Miss RicHLAND. 
I never had any doubts of your regard, ſir; and 4 
hope you can have none of my duty. | 

CROAKER. 

That's not the thing, my little ſweeting my love! 
No, no, another gueſs lover than I ; there he ſtands, 
madam, his very looks declare the force of his paſſion 
— Call up a look, you dog—But then, had you ſeen 
him, as I have, weeping, ſpeaking ſoliloquies and 
blank verſe, ſometimes melancholy, and ſometimes 
abſent— | 

Miss RIchLANp. 

I fear, ſir, he's abſent now; or ſuch a declaration 

would have come moſt properly from himſelf. 
CROAKER. PLS 

Himſelf! madam, he would die before he could 
make ſuch a confeſſion; and if he had not a channel 
for his paſſion thro! me, it would ere now have 
drowned his underſtanding. 

Miss RIcHLAND. 

I muſt grant, fir, there are attractions in modeſt 
diffidence above the force of words. A ſilent addreſs 
is the genuine eloquence of ſincerity. 

CROAKER. 

Madam, he has forgot to ſpeak any other language ; 
ſilence is become his mother tongue. 

Miss RichLAxp. | 

And it muſt be confeſſed, ſir, it ſpeaks very power- 
fully in his favour. * And yet I ſhall be thought too 
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forward in making ſuch a confeſſion ; ſhan't I, Mr, 
Leontine ? 
LEONTINE. 

Confuſion! my reſerve will undo me. But, if mo- 
deſty attrats her, impudence may diſguſt her. Pll 
try. (A/ide.) Don't imagine from my ſilence, madam, 
that I want a due ſenſe of the honour and happineſs 
intended me. My father, madam, tells me, your 
humble ſervant is not totally indifferent to you. He 
admires you; I adore you; and when we come toge- 
ther, upon my ſoul I believe we ſhall be the happieſt 
couple in all St. James's. 

Miss RIcHLANPD. 

If I could flatter myſelf, you thought as you ſpeak, 
ſi— 

LEONTINE. 

Doubt my ſincerity, madam ? By your dear ſelf I 
ſwear. Aſk the brave, if they deſire glory? aſk cow- 
— if they covet ſafet/ 

CROAKER. 
Well, well, no more queſtions about it. 
LEzONTINE. 

Aſk the ſick, if they long for health? a1 miſers, 
if they love money? aſk 
CROAKER. 

Aſk a fool, if he can talk nonſenſe! What's come 
over the boy ? What ſignifies aſking, when there's 
not a ſoul to give you an anſwer? It you would aſk 
to the purpoſe, aſk this lady's conſent to make you 


happy 
Miss RicuLanD. 

Why indeed, ſir, his uncommon ardour almoſt com- 
pels me, forces me to comply. And yet I'm afraid 
he'll deſpiſe a conqueſt gained with too | much eaſe: 
von't you, Mr. Leontine ? 
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LEONTINE. 

Confuſion! (Afide.) O, by no means, madam, by 
no means. And yet, madam, you talked of force. 
There is nothing I would avoid ſo much as compul- 
ſion in a thing of this kind. No, madam, I will Rill 
be generous, and leave you at liberty to refuſe. 

CROAKER. 

But l tell you, fir, the lady is not at liberty. It's a 
match. You ſee ſhe ſays nothing. Silence gives conſent. 
LEONTINE. 

But, fir, ſhe talked of force. Confider, fir, the 
cruelty of conſtraining her inclinations, 

CROAKER. 

But I ſay there's no cruelty. Don't you know, 
blockhead, that girls have always a roundabout way of 
ſaying yes before company ? So get you both gone to- 
- gether into the next room, and hang him that inter- 


rupts the tender explanation. Get you bone, I ſay; 
P11 not hear a word. 


LEoONTINE, 
But, fir, I muſt beg leave to inſiſt — 
CROAKER. 

Get off, you puppy, or I'll beg leave to inſiſt upon 
knocking you down. Stupid whelp. But I don't won- 
der, the boy takes entirely after his mother. 

[Exeunt miſs Rich. and Leont. 


Enter Mrs. CRO Ak ER. 


Mas. CROAKER. 


Mr. Croaker, I bring you ſomething, my dear, that 
I believe will make you ſmile. 


Pl hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 
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Ms. CROAKER. 

A letter; and, as I knew the hand, I ventured to 
open it. 

CROAKER. 

And how can you expect your breaking open my 
letters ſhould give me pleaſure ? 

Mxrs. CROAKER. 
Poo, it's from your ſiſter at Lyons, and contains 
news: read it. 
_ CrROAKER. 

What a Frenchified cover is here! 'That ſiſter of 
mine has ſome good qualities, but I could never teach 
her to fold a letter. 

Mxs. CRoAkxx. 
Fold a fiddleſtick. Read what it contains. 


CROAKER, reading. 
< DEAR Nick, 


AN Engliſh gentleman, of large fortune, has for 
© ſome time made private, tho? honourable propoſals 
© to your daughter Olivia, They love each other 
© tenderly, and I find ſhe has conſented, without let- 
« ting any of the family know, to crown his addreſſes. 
© As ſuch good offers don't come every day, your own 

* good ſenſe, his large fortune, and family NG 
© tions, will induce you to forgive her. 

* -- © Yours ever, 
RACHEL CROAKER.” 

My daughter, Olivia, privately contracted to a man 
of large fortune! This is good news indeed. My heart 
never foretold me of this. And yet, how lily the lit- 
tle baggage has carried it ſince ſhe came home. Not 
a word on't to the old ones for the world. Yet, 1 
thought, I ſaw ſomething ſhe wanted to conceal. 
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Ms. CROAKER. 

Well, if they have concealed their amour, they 
ſhan't conceal their wedding; that ſhall be public, I'm 
reſolved. | 

| CROAKER. 

T tell thee, woman, the wedding is the moſt fooliſh 
part of the ceremony. I can never get this woman to 
think of the more ſerious part of the nuptial engage- 
ment. 

Mxs. CROAKER. 

What, would you have me think of their funeral ? 
But come, tell me, my dear, don't you owe more to 
me than you care to confeſs? Would you have ever 
been known to Mr. Lofty, who has undertaken miſs 
Richland's claim at the treaſury, but for me? Who 
was it firſt made him an acquaintance at lady Shab- 
baroon's rout ? Who got him to promiſe us his in- 
tereſt ? Is not he a back-ſtairs favourite, one that can 
do what he pleaſes with thoſe that do what they pleaſe ? 
Isn't he an acquaintance that all your groaning and la- 
mentations could never have got us? 

7 | CROAKER. 

He is a man of importance, I grant you. And yet, 
what amazes me is, that while he is giving away places 
to all the world, he can't get one for himſelf. 

Mas. CROAKER. 

That perhaps may be owing to his nicety. Great 

men are not eaſily ſatisfied. 


Enter FRENCH SERVANT. 


SERVANT. 
An expreſſe from monſieur Lofty, He vil be vait 
upon your honour's inſtrammant. He be only giving 
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four five inſtruction, read two three memorial, call 
upon von ambaſladeur. He vil be vid you in one tree 
minutes. 

Mus. Cao AKER, 

You ſee now, my dear. What an extenſive 8 
ment! Well, friend, let your maſter know, that we 
are extremely honoured by this honour. Was there 
any thing ever in a higher ſtyle of breeding! All 
meſſages among the great are now done by expreſs. 

CROAKER. 

To be ſure, no man does little things with more 
ſolemnity, or claims more reſpe& than he. But he's 
in the right on't. In our bad world, reſpeQ 1 is given, 
where reſpect is claim'd, 

| Mrs. CROAKER. 

Never mind the world, my dear; you were never 
in a pleaſanter place in your life. Let us now think of 
receiving him with proper reſpect (a laud rapping at the 
door) and there he is by the thundering rap. 

CROAKER. 

Ay, verily, there he is; as cloſe upon the heels of 
his own expreſs, as an indorſement upon the back of a 
bill. Well, I'Il teave you to receive him, whilſt I 
go to chide my little Olivia for intending to ſteal a 
marriage without mine or her aunt's conſent. I muſt 
ſeem to be angry, or the too hoy oy to deſpiſe my 
authority, | . 


Enter Lor r v, ſpeaking to his ſervant, 


Lorry. 

And if the Venetian ambaſſador, or that teazing 
creature the marquis, ſhould call, Pm not at home. 
Dam' me, I'll be pack-horſe to none of them. My 
dear madam, I have juſt ſnatched a moment—And if 
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the expreſſes to his grace be ready, let them be ſent 
off; they're of importance. Madam, I alk a thouſand 


pardons. 
Mrs. CROAKER. 


Sir, this honour 


Lor v. 

And Dubardieu ! if the perſon calls about the com- 
miſſion, let him know that it is made out. As for 
lord Cumbercourt's ſtale requeſt, it can keep cold: 
you underſtand me. Madam, I aſk ten thouſand par- 
dons. | 

Ms. CROAKER. 
Sir, this honour 


Lor rx. 

And, Dubardieu! if the man comes from the Cor- 
niſh borough, you muſt do him; you muſt do him, I 
ſay. Madam, I aſk ten thouſand pardons. And if the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador calls: but he will ſcarce call to- 
day, I believe. And now, madam, I have juſt got 
time to expreſs my happineſs in having the honour of 
being permitted to profeſs myſelf your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant. 

Mus. CROAKER. 

Sir, the happineſs and honour are all mine; and yet, 

Pm only robbing the public while I detain you. 
Lorr v. 

Sink the public, madam, when the fair are to be 
attended. Ah, could all my hours be ſo charmingly 
devoted ! Sincerely, don't you pity us poor creatures 
in affairs? Thus it is eternally; ſolicited for places 
here, teized for penſions there, and courted every 
where. I know you pity me. Yes, I ſee you do. 

Mas. CROAKER. 
Excuſe me, ſir. Toils of empires pleaſures are, as 


Waller ſays. 
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| Lorry. 
Waller, Waller ; is he of the houſe? 
Mas. CROAKER. 

The modern poet of that name, fir. 

| LorrTy. 

Oh, a modern! We men of buſineſs deſpiſe the mo- 
derns; and as for the ancients, we have no time to 
read them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our 
wives and daughters; but not for us. Why now, here 
I ſtand that know nothing of books. I ſay, madam, 
I know nothing of books; and yet, I believe, upon a 
land carriage fiſhery, a ſtamp act, or a jag-hire, I can 
talk my two hours without feeling the want of them. 

| Ms. CRoOAKER. 

The world is no ſtranger to Mr. Loſty's eminence 
in every capacity. 

Lorr v. 

I vow to gad, madam, you make me bluſn. I'm 
nothing, nothing, nothing in the world; a mere ob- 
ſcure gentleman. To be ſure, indeed, one or two of 
the preſent miniſters are pleaſed to repreſent me as a 
formidable man. I know they are pleaſed to be-ſpatter 
me at all their little dirty levees. Yet, upon my ſoul, 
I wonder what they ſee in me to treat me fo! Meaſures, 
not men, have always been my mark; and I vow, by 
all that's honourable, my reſentment has neyęr done 
the men, as mere men, any manner of harm—that 
is as mere men. , 

Mrs. CROAKER. 
What importance, and yet what modeſty | 
Lorrty. 

Oh, if you talk of modeſty, madam! there I own, 
Pm acceſſible to praife: modeſty is my foible : it was 
fo, the duke of Brentford ufed to ſay of me. love 
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Jack Lofty, he uſed to fay : no man has a finer know- 
ledge of things; quite a man of information; and 
when he ſpeaks upon his legs, by the Lord he's prodi- 
gions, he ſcouts them; and yet all men have their 
faults ; too much modeſty is his, ſays his grace. 

| Mrs. CRoAKER. | 

And yet, I dare fay, you don't want aſſurance when 
you come to ſolicit for your friends. 

LoFTy. 

O, there indeed Pm in bronze. Apropos, I have 
juſt been mentioning miſs Richland's caſe to a cer- 
tain perſonage; we muſt name no names. When I 
aſk, I am not to be put off, madam. No, no, I take 
my friend by the button. A fine girl, fir; great juſ- 
tice in her caſe. A friend of mine. Borough intereſt. 
Buſineſs muſt be done, Mr. Secretary. I ſay, Mr. Se- 
cretary, her buſineſs maſt be done, fir. That's my 
way, madam. | | 

Mas. CRoARkxR. 

Bleſs me ! you ſaid all this to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
did you ? 
Lorry. | 

I did not ſay the ſecretary, did I? Well, curſe it, 
ſince you have found me out I will not deny it. It 
was to the ſecretary. 

Ms. CROAKER. 

This was going to the fountain head at once, not 
applying to the underſtrappers, as Mr. Honeywood 
would have had us. 

Lorry. 

Honeywood! he! he! He was, indeed, a fine ſo- 
ficitor. I ſuppoſe you have Heard what has juſt hap- 
pened to him? 
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Mrs. CRoOAKER. 

Poor dear man; no accident, I hope. 

Lor v. 

Undone, madam, that's all. His creditors have 
taken him into cuſtody. A priſoner in his own houle. 

| Mrs. CRoOAKER. 

A priſoner in his own houſe ! How! At this very 
time! Pm quite unhappy for him. 

LorFrTy. 

Why ſo am I. The man, to be ſure, was immenſe- 
ly good-natur'd. But then J could never find that he 
had any thing in him. 

MRS. CROAKER. 

His manner, to be ſure, was exceſſive harmleſs ; 
ſome, indeed, thought it a little dull. For my part, 
I always concealed my opinion. 

Lor v. | 

It can't be concealed, madam; the man was dull, 
dull as the laſt new comedy! A poor impracticable 
creature! I tried once or twice to know if he was fit 
for buſineſs ; but he had ſcarce talents to be groom- 
porter to an orange barrow. 

Mxs. CROAKER. 

How differently does miſs Richland think of him! 
For, I believe, with all his faults, ſhe loves him. 

LoFt ry. | * 

Loves him! Does ſhe? You ſhould cure her of 
that by all means. Let me ſee; what if ſhe were 
ſent to him this inflant, in his preſent doleful ſitua- 
tion? My life for it, that works her cure. Diſtreſs 
is a perfect antidote to love. Suppoſe we join her in 
the next room ? Miſs Richland is a fine girl, has a fine 
fortune, and muſt not be thrown away. Upon my 
honour, madam, I have a regard for miſs Richland; 
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and, rather than ſhe ſhould be thrown away, I ſhould 
think it no indignity to marry her myſelf. [Exeunt. 


Enter OL1via and LEONTINE. 


LEONTINE. 

And yet, truſt me, Olivia, I had every reaſon to 
expect miſs Richland's refuſal, as I did every thing in 
my power to deſerve it. Her indelicacy ſurpriſes 
me ? | 

OL1via. 

Sure, Leontine, there's nothing ſo indelicate in be- 
ing ſenſible of your merit. If ſo, I fear, I] ſhall be 
the moſt guilty thing alive. 

LEONTINE. 

But you miſtake, my dear. The ſame attention 1 
uſed to advance my merit with you, I praQiſed to leſ- 
ten it with her. What more could I do? 

OL1vi1a. 

Let us now rather conſider what's to be done. We 
have both diſſembled too long I have always been 
aſhamed—I am now quite weary of it. Sure I could 
never have undergone ſo much for any other but you. 

LEONTINE - 

And you ſhall find my gratitude equal to your kind- 
eſt compliance. Tho' our friends ſhould totally for- 
ſake us, Olivia, we can draw upon content for the de- 
ficiencies of fortune. 

OL1vI1a. 

Then why ſhould we defer our ſcheme of humble 
happineſs, when it is now in our power? I may be 
the favourite of your father, it is true; but can it ever 
be thought, that his preſent kindneſs to a ſuppoſed 
child, will continue to a known deceiver ? 
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LEONTINE. 

I have many reaſons to believe it will. _=— his at- 
tachments are but few, they are laſting. His own 
marriage was a private one, as ours may be. Be- 
ſides, I have ſounded him already at a diſtance, and 
find all his anſwers exactly to our wiſh. Nay, by an 
expreſſion or two that dropped from him, I am indu- 
ced to think he knows of this affair. 

OrL1v1a. 

Indeed ! But that would be an happineſs too great 
to be expected. 

LEONTINE. 

However it be, Pm certain you have power over 
him; and am perſuaded, if you informed him of our 
ſituation, that he would be diſpoſed to pardon it. 

OLIVIA. 

You had equal expectations, Leantine, from your 
laſt ſcheme with miſs Richland, which yau find has 
ſucceeded moſt wretchedly. 

LEONTINE. | 
And that's the beſt reaſon for trying another. 
OL1via. 
If it muſt be fo, I fubmit. 
LEONTINE. 

As we could wiſh, he comes this way. Now, my 
deareſt Olivia, be reſolute. I'll juſt retire within hear- 
ing, to come in at a proper time, either to ſhare your 
danger, or confirm your victory. [Extt. 


Enter CRO AK ER. 


CROAKER. 
Yes, I muſt forgive her; and yet not too eaſily, 
neither, It will be proper to keep up the decorums 
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of reſentment a little, if it be only to impreſs her with 
an idea of my authority. 
OL1via. 
| How I tremble to approach him!—Might I pre- 
ſume, ſir If I interrupt you 
— CROAEKIR. 
No, child, where I have an affection, it is not a 


little thing can interrupt me. Affection gets over lit- 


tle things. 
OLIVIA. 

Sir, you're too kind. I'm ſenſible how ill I deſerve 
this partiality. Yet, heaven knows, there is nothing 
I would not do to gain it. 

CROAKER-. 

And you have but too well ſucceeded, you little 
huſſey, you. With thoſe endearing ways of yours, 
on my conſcience, I could be brought to forgive any 
thing, unleſs it were a very great offence indeed. 

OL1via. 

But mine 1s ſuch an offence—When you know my 
guilt—Yes, you ſhall know it, tho? I feel the greateſt 
pain in the confeſſion. 

CROAKER. 

Why then, if it be ſo very great a pain, you may 
ſpare yourſelf the trouble; for I know every ſyllable of 
the matter before you begin. 

OLIvIA. 

Indeed | Then Pm undone. 

CROAKER. 

Ay, miſs, you wanted to ſteal a match, without 
letting me know it, did you! But, Pm not worth 
being conſulted, I ſuppoſe, when there's to be a 
marriage in my own family. No, Pm to have no 
hand in the diſpoſal of my own children. No, I'm 
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nobody. I'm to be a mere article of family lumber ; 
a piece of crack'd china to be ſtuck up in a corner. 
Or.1vI1A. 

Dear ſir, nothing but the dread of your authority 

could induce us to conceal it from you. 
CROAKER. 

No, no, my conſequence is no more; I'm as little 
minded as a dead Ruſſian in winter, juſt ſtuck up with 
a pipe in his mouth till there comes a thaw—lIt goes 
to my heart to vex her. 

Orivia. 

| was prepared, fir, for your anger, and deſpaired 
of pardon, even while I preſumed to aſk it. But your 
ſeverity ſhall never abate my affection, as my puniſh- 
ment is but juſtice. 

CROAKER. 

And yet you ſhould not deſpair neither, Livy. We 

ought to hope all for the beſt. 
OLIVIA. 

And do you permit me to hope, ſir! Can J ever ex- 
pe to be forgiven! But hope has too long deceived 
me. 

 __ CROAKER. 

Why then, child, it ſnan't deceive you now, for I 
forgive you this very moment. I forgive you all; and 
now you are indeed my daughter. 

OLtvia, 
O tranſport ! This kindneſs overpowers me. 
CROAKER. 

I was always againſt ſeverity to our children. We 
have been young and giddy ourſelves, and we can't ex- 
peCt boys and girls to be old before their time. 

OLtvia. 


What generoſity! But can you forget the many 
falſehoods, the diſſimulation—— 
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CROAKER. 

You did indeed diſſemble, you urchin you; but 
where's the girl that won't diſſemble ſor an huſband ! 
My wife and I had never been married, if we had not 
diſſembled a little beforehand. 

OLIVIA. 

It ſhall be my future care never to put ſuch genero- 
ſity to a ſecond trial. And as for the partner of my 
offence and folly, from his native honour, and the juſt 
ſenſe he has of his duty, I can anſwer for him that 


Enter LEONTINE. 


LEeoNTINE. 

Permit him thus to anſwer for himſelf. (Kneeling.) 
Thus, fir, let me ſpeak my gratitude for this unme- 
rited forgiveneſs. Yes, fir, this even exceeds all your 
former tenderneſs : I now can boaſt the moſt indulgent 
of fathers. The life he gave, compared to this, was 
but a trifling bleſſing. 

CROAKER. 

And, good fir, who ſent for you, with that fine 
tragedy face, and flouriſhing manner? I don't know 
what we have to do with your gratitude upon this 
occaſion. 

LEONTINE. 

How, fir! Is it poſſible to be filent, when ſo much 
obliged! Would you refuſe me the pleaſure of being 
grateful! of adding my thanks to my Olivia's! of 
ſharing in the tranſports that you have thus occa- 
honed ? 

CROAKER, 

Lord, fir, we can be happy enough, without your 

coming in to make up the party. I don't know what's 
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the matter with the boy all this day ; he has got into 
ſuch a rhodomontade manner all this morning! 
LEONTINE. 
But, fir, I that have ſo large a part in the benefit, 
is it not my duty to ſhew my joy? Is the being ad- 
mitted to your favour ſo flight an obligation? Is the 
happineſs of marrying my Olivia ſo ſmall a bleſſing ? 
CROAKER _ 
Marrying Olivia! marrying Olivia l marrying his 
own ſiſter ! Sure the boy is out of his ſenſes. His own 
ſiſter ! 


LEONTINE. 
My ſiſter! 
Orrvia. 
Siſter ! How have I been miſtaken ! 222 
LEONTINE. 
Some curs'd miſtake in all this I find. [ Afide. 
CROAKER. 


What does the booby mean, or has he any mean- 

ing. Eh, what do you mean, you blockhead you ? 
LEONTINE. 

Mean, fir—why, ſir—only when my fiſter is to be 
married, that I have the pleaſure of marrying her, fir 
that is, of giving her away, ſir—I have made a point 
of it. 

CROAKER. 

O, is that all. Give her away. You have made 
a point of it. Then you had as good make a point of 
firſt giving away yourſelf, as Pm going to prepare the 
writings between you and miſs Richland this very mi- 
nute. What a fuſs is here about nothing! Why, 
what's the matter now? I thought I had made you at 
leaſt as happy as yau could wiſh. 
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OLIVIA. 
O! yes, fir, very happy. 
CRO AKER. | 
Do you foreſee any thing, child? You look as if 
you did. I think if any thing was to be foreſeen, I 
have as ſharp a look out as another: and yet I foreſee 


nothing. [ Exit. 
LEoNTINE, OLIVIA. 


OrLtvia. 

What can it mean ? 

LEONTINE. 

He knows ſomething, and yet for my life I can't 
tell what. 

OLI1VIA. 

It can't be the connexion between us, I'm pretty 
certain. 

LEONTINE. 

Whatever it be, my deareſt, I'm reſolv'd to put it 
out of fortune's power to repeat our mortification. I'll 
haſte, and prepare for our journey to Scotland this ve- 
ry evening. My friend Honeywood has promis'd me 
his advice and aſſiſtance. I'll go to him, and repoſe 
our diſtreſſes on his friendly boſom: and I know ſo 
much of his honeſt heart, that if he can't relieve our 


uneaſineſſes, he will at leaſt ſhare them, [ Exeunt. 
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ACT THE THIR D. 


- 
SCENE, YounG HoNEYWoodD's houſe. 


Baitirr, HoNxETwOoOPD, FOLLOWER. 


BaiLIFF. 
Looky, fir, I have arreſted as good men as you in 


my time: no diſparagement of you neither. Men that 
would go forty guineas on a game of cribbage. I chal- 
lenge the town to ſhew a man in more genteeler prac- 
tice than myſelf. 
Hontywoop. 
Without all queſtion, Mr. 
name, fir? 


I forget your 


BArLIFF. | 
How can you forget what you never knew ? he, 
he, he. 
Hoxntywoop. 
May I beg leave to aſk your name ? 
BAILIFF. 
Yes, you may. 
HoxEywooD. 
Then, pray, fir, what is your name, fir ? 
BAILIFF. 
That I didn't promiſe to tell you. He, he, he. A 
joke breaks no bones, as we ſay among us that practice 
the law, ©. 


Hontywoop. 
You may have reaſon for keeping it a ſecret per- 
haps ? 
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BAILIFF. 

The law does nothing without Teaſon. Pm aſham'd 
to tell my name to no man, fir. If you can ſhew cauſe, 
as why, upon a ſpecial capus, that I ſhould prove my 
name—But, come, Timothy Twitch is my name. 
And, now you know my name, what have you to ſay 
to that ? | | 

 HoneywooD. 

Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, but that 

T have a favour to aſk, that's all. 
BA1LIFF. 

Ay, favours are more eaſily aſked than granted, as 
we ſay among us that practice the law. I have taken 
an oath againſt granting favours. Would you have 
me perjure myſelf ? | 

HontywooD. 

But my requeſt will come recommended in ſo ſtrong 
a manner, as, I believe, you'll have no ſcruple (pulling 
out his purſe) The thing is only this : I believe I ſhall 
be able to diſcharge this trifle in two or three days at 
fartheſt ; but as I would not have the affair known for 
the world, I have thoughts of keeping you, and your 
good friend here, about me till the debt is diſcharged 
for which, I ſhall be properly grateful. 

BAILIFF. 

Oh! that's another maxum, and altogether within 
my oath. For certain, if an honeſt man is to get any 
thing by a thing, there's no reaſon why all things ſhould 
not be done in civility. 

HontywoopD. 

Doubtleſs, all trades muſt live, Mr. Twitch ; and 

yours 15 a neceſſary one, (Gives him money) 
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Bartiee. 
Oh! your honour; I hope your honour takes no- 
thing amiſs as I does, as I does nothing but my duty 


in ſo doing. I'm ſure no man can ſay I ever give a 


gentleman, that was a gentleman, ill uſage. If I ſaw 
that a gentleman was a gentleman, I have taken mo- 
ney not to ſee him for ten wecks together. 
HonEYwWooD. 
Tenderneſs is a virtue, Mr. Twitch. 
: BAILIFF, 

Ay, fir, it's a perfect treaſure. I love to ſee a 
gentleman with a tender heart. I don't know, but I 
think I have a tender heart myſelf. If all that I have 
loſt by my heart was put together, it would make a 
— but no matter for that. 

HONEYTWOOPD. 

Don't account it loft, Mr. Twitch. The ingrati- 
tude of the world can never deprive us of the conſcious 
happinefs of having a&ed with humanity ourſelves. 

Barrree. 


Humanity, fir, is a jewel. It's better than gold. 


I love humanity. People may ſay, that we, in our 
way, have no humanity ; but Pl ſhew you my hu- 
manity this moment. There's my follower here, little 
Flanigan, with a wife and font children, a guinea or two 
would be more to him, than twice as much to another. 
Now, as I can't ſhew him any humanity myſelf, I maſt 
beg leave yoo'lt do it for me. 
Hontywoop. 

I aſſure you, Mr. Twitch, yours is a moſt power- 
ful recommendation. (grving money to the follower ) 

BarLIFF. 

Sir, you're a gentleman. I ſee you know what to 
do with your money. But, to buſineſs : we are to be 


- 
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with you here as your friends, I ſuppoſe. But tet in 
caſe company comes.—Little Flanigan here, to be 
ſure, has a good face; a very good face : but then, 

he is a little ſeedy, as we ſay among us that practiſe 
the law. Not well in cloaths. Smoke the pocket- 


holes. 


HonEYWOOD. 


Well, that ſhall be remedied without delay. 
Enter SERVANT. 


SERVANT. 

Sir, miſs Richland is below. 

HontywooD. 

How unlucky! Detain her a moment. We muſt 
improve my good friend, little Mr. Flanigan's appear- 
ance firſt, Here, let Mr. Flanigan have a ſuit of my 
cloaths—quick—the brown and ſilver Do you hear? 

SERVANT. 
That your honour gave away to the begging gentle- 
man that makes verſes, becauſe it was as good as new. 
Hoxtywoop. 
The white and gold then. 
SERVANT. 


That, your honour, I made bold to ſell, becauſe it 
was good for nothing. 


HontyYwoop. 

Well, the firſt that comes to hand then. The blue 
and gold then. I believe Mr. Flanigan will look-beſt in 
blue, [Exit Flanigan. 

BAlLIrr. 

Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will look well in any 
thing. Ah, if your honour knew that bit of fleſh as 
well as I do, you'd be perfectly in love with him. 
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There's not a prettier ſcont in the four counties after 
a hy- cock than he: "ſcents like a hound; ticks like a 
weazle. He was maſter of the ceremonies to the 
black queen of Morocco, when I took him to follow 
me. (Re-enter Flanigan.) "Heh, ecod, I think he 
looks ſo well, that J don't care if I have A Tail from 
the fame „ commas 
Hoxeywoop.” | 

Well, well, I hear the lady coming. Dear Mr 
Twitch, I beg you'll give your friend directions not 
to ſpeak. As for yourſelf, I know you will fay no- 
Thing en being directed. 

BAlLIrr. 

Never you fear me; Ill ſhew the lady that I hve 
ſomething to ſay for myſelf as well as another. One 
man has one way of talking, and another man has an- 
other, that's all the difference between them. 


Enter Miss RichLANp and her Map. 
Miss RICHLA Nov. 

You'll be ſurpriſed, fir, with this viſit. But you 
knw Im yet to thank you for chuſing my little 
* | 

| | Honzywoop. F 

Thanks, madam, are unneceſſary; as it was I that 
was obliged by your commands. Chairs here. Two 
of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flani- 

gan. Pray, gentlemen, fit without . 


Z MMiss RICHLAND. vo. 
Who can theſe odd- looking men bel 41 Conch is is 
as I was informed. It muſt be ſo. an 
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BAILIrr, after a pauſe. | 

Pretty weather, very pretty weather for the time of 
the year, madam. 

FoLLOWER. 
Very good circuit weather in the country. 
HonEgywoop. 

You officers are generally favourites among the la- 
dies. My friends, madam, have been upon very diſ- 
agreeable duty, I aſſure you. The fair ſhould, in 
ſome meaſure, recompence the toils of the brave ! 

Miss RiCHLAND. 

Our officers do indeed deſerve every favour. The 

gentlemen are in the marine ſervice, I preſume, fir? 
HONETWOO P. 

Why, madam, they do—occaſionally ſerve in the 

fleet, madam. A dangerous ſervice ! 
Miss Ricnrian. 

I'm told ſo. And I own, it has often furpriſed me, 
that, while we have had ſo many inſtances of bravery 
there, we have had ſo few of wit at home to Praile 1 it. 

HOoNELYWO OD. 

I grant, madam, that our poets have not written as 
our ſoldiers have fought ; but they have done all they 
could, and Hawke or Amherſt could do no more. 

Miss RicaLanD. 


I'm quite diſpleaſed when I ſee a fine ſubject ſpoiled 
by a dull writer. 


Hontywoop. 

We ſhould not be fo ſevere againſt dull writers, 
madam. It is ten to one, but the dulleſt writer ex- 
ceeds the moſt rigid French critic who preſumes to 
deſpiſe him. 

FoLLOWER. 


Damn the French, the parle vous, and all that be- 
longs to them. 
M 
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Mrss RicnLanp. 

Sir! ＋ 
HONEY WOOP. 

Ha, ha ba honeſt Mr. Flanigan. A — N 
officer, madam; he's not contented with beating we 
Freuelsy but he will ſcold them too. 

| Miss RicHLAND. 5, oc 

Yet, Mr. Honey wood, this does. not e me 
but that ſeverity in eriticiſm is neceſſary. It was our 
firſt adopting the ſeverity of French taſte, that has 
brought them 1 in turn to taſte us. 

1% a BAILIFr. 

Taſte us! By the Lord, madam, they devour us. 
Give monſeers but a taſte, and Il be damn'd but they 
come in for a bellyful. : 

Miss RicHLANnD. 

Very extraordinary this. 

FOLLOWER. N 

But very true. What makes the bread cifing ? . the 
parle vous that devour us. What makes the mutton 
fivepence a pound? the parle vous that eat it up. 
What makes the beer threepence/halfpenny a pot _ 

—_ HoNEY WOOD. | 

Ah! the . rogues; all will be out. (Afide.) 
Right, gentlemen, very right, upon my word, and 
quite to the purpoſe. - They draw a parallel, madam, 
between the mental taſte and that of our ſenſes. We 
are injured as much by French ſeverity in the one, as by 
French N in the other. That's their Eg: | 

Miss RrenLand. © 


; 4 a 
” 


Tho- 145 t ſee the force of the parallel, yet, yu 
own, that we ſhould ſometimes pardon books, as we 


do our friends, that have now and then + mes ab- 
furdities to recommend them. 
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BAILIr r. 

That's all my eye. The king only can pardon, as 
the 4 ſays: for, ſet in caſe E 
12 50 HoxEtywooD. f 

Im quite of your opinion, fir. I ſee the whole 
drift of your argument. Yes, certainly, our preſum- 
ing io pardon any work, is arrogating a power that 
belongs to another. If all have power to condemn, 
what writer can be free? 

BAILIFF. | 

By his habus corpus. His habus corpus can ſet 
him free at any time: for, ſet in caſe— 

| Honteywoop. 

I'm obliged to you, fir, for the hint. If, madam, as 
my friend obſerves, our laws are ſo careful of a gentle- 
man's perſon, ſure we ought to be equally careful of 
his dearer part, his fame. 

FOLLOWER. 
Ay, but if ſo be a man's nabb'd, you know 
Honey woop. 

Mr. Flanigan, if uu ſpoke for ever, you Ny: not 
improve the laſt obſervation. For my own part, 1 
think it concluſive. 


BAILIFF. 
As for the matter of that, mayhap— 
Hontywoop.. 

Nay, fir, give me leave in this Aden to be poſi - 
tive. For, where is the neceſſity of cenſuring works 
without genius, which mult ſhortly ſink of themſelves? 
what is it, but aiming our unneceſſary blow againſt a 
victim already under the hands of juſtice ? 

BAILIFE. 
Juſtice | O, by the elevens, if you talk about juſ- 


tice, I think I am at home there: for, in a courſe of 
law —— 


M 2 
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HoxnEYwooD. | 

My dear Mr. Twitch, I diſcern what you'd be at 
perfectly; and I believe the lady muſt be ſenſible of 
the art with which it is introduced. I ſuppoſe you 
perceive the meaning, madam, of his courſe of law. 

Miss RIchLANp. 

I proteſt, ſir, I do not. I perceive only that you 
anſwer one gentleman before he has fimihed, and the 
other before he has well begun. 

BAILIFF. 

Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I will make 
the matter out. This here queſtion is about ſeverity 
and juſtice, and pardon, and the like of they. Now 
to explain the thing— 

Hoxeywoop. _ * 

01 curſe your explanations.  [A4fice. 


Enter SERVANT. 


SERVANT. 

Mr. Leontine, fir, below, defires to ſpeak with you 

upon earneſt buſineſs. 
___*Hoxxgvywoop. 

That's lucky. - (Afide.) Dear madam, you'll excuſe 
me and my good friends here, for a few minutes. 
There are books, madam, to amuſe yon. Come, gen- 
tlemen, you know I make no ceremony with ſuch 
friends. After you, fir. Excuſe me, Well, if 1 
muſt. But I know your natural politeneſs. 

BAILIrr. 

Before and behind, you know. 0 

of FOLLOWER. | 

Ay, ay, before and behind, before and behind. 

[Exeunt Honeywood, Bailiff, and Follower. 
Miss RicHLanp. 
What can all this mean, Garnet ? 
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GARNET. 

Mean, madam? why, what ſhould it mean, but 
what Mr. Lofty ſent you here to ſee? Theſe people 
he calls officers are officers ſure I" ſheriff*s offi- 
cers ; bailiffs, madam. 

Miss RicHLAND. 

Ay, it is certainly ſo. Well, tho? his perplexities 
are far from giving me pleaſure, yet T own there's 
fomething very ridiculous in them, and a juſt puniſh- 
ment for his diſſimulation. 

GARNET. 

And ſo they are. But I wonder, madam, that the 
lawyer you juſt employed to pay his debts, and ſet 
him free, has not done it by this time. He ought at 
{eaſt to have been here before now. But lawyers are 


always more ready to get a man into troubles, than 
out of them. 


Enter SIR WILLIAM. 


SIR WILLIAM. 

For miſs Richland to undertake ſetting him free; I 
own, was quite unexpected. It has totally unhinged 
my ſchemes to reclaim him. Yet, it gives me plea- 
ſure to find, that, among a number of worthleſs friend- 
ſhips, he bas made one acquiſition of real value; for 
there muſt be ſome ſofter paſſion on her ſide that 
prompts this generoſity, Ha! here before me: I'll 
endeavour to ſound her affeQions. Madam, as I am 
the perſon that have had ſome demands upon the gen- 
tleman of this houſe, I hope you'll excuſe me, if, be- 
fore I enlarged him, I wanted to ſee yourſelf. 

Miss RIchLANpP. 
The precaution was very unneceſſary, ſir. I ſup- 


poſe your wants were only ſuch as my agent had 
power to ſatisfy. 
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SIR WILLIAM. 
Partly, madam. But, I was alſo willing you boris 


be fully apprized of the character of the 3 you 
intended to ſerve. 


Miss RICHLAND.. " 
It muſt come, ſir, with a very ill grace from you, 
To cenſure it, after what you have done, would look 
like malice; and, to ſpeak fayourably of a charaQer 
you have oppreſſed, would be impeaching your own. 
And ſure, his tenderneſs, his humanity, his univerfal 
friendſhip, may atone for many faults. 

SIR WILLIAM. 

That friendſhip, madam, which 1s exerted in too 
wide a ſphere, becomes totally uſeleſs. Our bounty, 
like a drop of water, diſappears when diffuſed goo 
widely. They, who pretend moſt to this univerſal 
benevolence, are either deceivers, or dupes. Men 
who deſire to cover their private ill-nature, by a pre- 
tended regard for all; or, men who, reaſoning them- 
ſelves into falſe feelings, are more earneſt in purſuit of 
ſplendid, than of uſeful virtues. 

Miss RIcHLANPD. 
1 am ſurpriſed, ſir, to hear one, who has probably 


been a gainer by the folly of others, ſo ſevere in his 
cenſure of it. | 


SIR WILLIAM. | 

Whatever I may have gained by folly, madam, you 
ſee I am willing to prevent your loſing by it. 

Miss Ricnr an. 

Your cares for me, ſir, are unneceſſary. I always 
ſuſpe& thoſe ſervices which are denied where they are 
wanted, and offered, perhaps, in hopes of a refuſal. 
No, fir, my directions have been given, and I * 
upon their being complied with. 
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SIR WIILTAN. 
Thou amiable woman! I can no longer contain 
me expreſſions of my gratitude: my pleaſure. You 
ſee before you one, who has been equally careful of 
his intereſt ; one; who has for ſome time been a con- 
cealed ſpectator of his follies, and only puniſhed, in 
hopes to reclaim them his uncle! 

Miss RIcHLANp. 81 25 

Sir William Honeywood! You amaze me. How 
ſhall T conceal my confuſion? I fear, fir, you'll think 
I have been too forward in my ſervices. I confeſs I— 

SIR WILLIAM. 

Don't make any apologies, madam. I only find 
myſelf unable to repay the obligation. And yet, I 
have been trying my intereſt of late to ſerve you. 
Having learnt, madam, that you had ſome demands 
upon government, I have, tho m. been your ſo- 
licitor there. 

Jy Miss RiCHLAND. 

Sir, I'm infinitely obliged to your intentions. But 
my guardian has employed another gentleman who 
aflures him of ſucceſs. 
| SIX WILLIAM. 

Who, the important little man that viſits here? 
Truſt me, madam, he's quite contemptible among 
men in power, and utterly unable to ſerve you. Mr. 
Lofty's promiſes are much better known to prople of 
taſhion, than his perſon, I aſſure you. | 

Miss RICRLAND. 

How have we been en As ſure as can be, 

here he comes. 


SIR WIIII AM. 
Does he! Remember Pm to continue unknown, 
My return to England has not as yet been made pub- 
lic. With what impudence he enters! 
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isl nao | © Enter Lorry D SM tas 
I! ; ad ' , \ - ” — *% 


Lorry. 

Let the- chariot let my chariot drive off; I'll viſit 
to his grace's in a chair. Miſs Richland here before 
me! Punctual, as uſual, to the calls of humanity. 
I'm very ſorry, madam, things of this kind ſhould | 
happen, eſpecially to a man I have ſhewn every where, 
and carried amongſt us as a particular acquaintance. 

Miss RIicHLAND. 
I find, fir, you have the art of making the misfor- 
tunes of others your own. 
Lor v. 

My dear madam, what can a private man like me 
do? One man can't do every thing; and then, I do 
ſo much in this way eyery day: let me ſee; ſome- 
thing conſiderable might be done for him by ſubſcrip- 
tion; it could not fail if I carried the liſt. I'll under 
take to ſet down a brace of dukes, two dozen lords, | 
and half the lower houſe, at my own peril. 

SIR WILLIAM. 

And, after all, it's more than probable, fir, he might 

reject the offer of ſuch powerful patronage. 
Lorry. & N 

Then, madam, what can we do? wh know I 
never make promiſes. ' In truth, I once or twice tried 
to. do ſomething with him in the way of buſineſs; but, 
as I often told his uncle, fir William Honeywood, - 
the man was utterly impgaQicable. 

SIR: 1 

His uncle! Then chat I rde, is a 

pee friend of 1 
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Lorry. 

Meaning me, fir ?—Yes, madam, as I often ſaid, 
my dear fir William, you are ſenſible I would do any 
thing, as far as my poor intereſt goes, to ſerve your 
family : but what can be done ; there's no Procuring 
firſt-rate places for ninth-rate abilities. 

Miss RichLANPD. : 

1 have heard of fir William Honey wood; he 5 
abroad in employment: he confided i in your judgment, 
I ſuppoſe. 


| Oo ove 


LorTy. 

Why, yes, madam, I believe ſir William had ſome 
reaſon to confide in my judgment; one little reaſon, 
e * 

Miss RicuLann. © © 

Pray, fir, what was it ? | 

Lorry. 

Why, madam—but let it go no further—it was 1 N 

N him his place. | 
0 SIR WILLIAM. 
Did you, ſir ?+ © 


*> - T! - „ 


Lorr v. 

Either you or I, fir. 

Miss RicmLAND. 

This, Mr, Lofty, was-very kind indeed. 

Lorry ,- 

1 did h_ TIRE to be ſure 3. he had ſome — ö 
qualities; no man was fitter to be r to a 
club, or had a better head. | 

Miss RICHLAND, 

A "—_ head ? 

0999! cov Larry. 

a at a * To be ſure, he 8 as a2 
choice ſpirit: but hang it, he was grateful, very grate- 
ful; and gratitude hides a multitude of faults. 
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SIR WILLIAM. 
He might have reaſon, perhaps. His 150 is 


i peat nn I'm told. 


Lorry. | 

A wie, a mere trifle, among us men af buſineſs. 

The truth i 1s, he wanted dignity to fill up a greater. 
SIR WILLIAM. 

- Dignity of perſon, do you mean, fir > I'm told 

he's much about my ſize and figure, fir. 
Lorry. 

Ay, tall enough for a marching regiment ; but then 
he wanted a ſomething —a conſequence of form—a 
kind of a—1 believe the lady perceives my meaning. 

Miss RIicHLAND. 
O, perfectly: you courtiers can do any thing, I ſee. 
Lorr v. 

My dear madam, all this is but a meer exchange: 
we do greater things for one another every day. 
Why, as thus, now: let me ſuppoſe you the firſt lord 
of the treaſury; you have an employment in you that 
I want; I have a place in me that you want; do me 
here, do you there: intereſt of both ſides, tew 7 4 
* done and done, and its over. 

SIR WILLIAM. 

A thought ſtrikes me. (Aſide.) Now you mention 
fir William Honeywood, madam; and as he ſeems, 
fir, an acquaintance of yours; you'll be glad to hear 
he's arrived from Italy; IT had it from a friend who 
knows him as well as he does me, and you may og 
pend on my information. 

Lorry. 

The devil he is! If I had known that, we . ſhould 

not have been quite ſo well acquainted.  {Afide. 


SIR WILLIAM. 

He is certainly returned; and, as this gentleman is 
a friend of yours, he can be of ſignal ſervice to us, by 
introducing me to him; there are ſome papers rela- 
tive to your affairs, that . difpatch and his in- 
ſpection. 

Miss Rienk ans. 

This gentleman, Mr. Lofty, is a perſon employed 

in my affairs: I know you'll ſerve us. 
Lorry. 

My dear madam, I live but to ſerve you. Sir 
William ſhall even wait upon him, if you think pro- 
per to command it. 

SIR WILLIAM. 
That would be quite unneceſſary. 
Lorry. 

Well, we muſt introduce you then. Call upon 
me Het me ſee—ay, in two days. | 
SIR WiLLIAM. 

Now, or the opportunity will be loft for ever. 

Lorry. 

Well, if it muſt be now, now let it be. But damn 
it, that's unfortunate ; my lord Grig's curſed Penſa- 
cola buſineſs comes on this very hour, and I'm en- 

gaged to attend—another time— 
SIR WILLIAM. 
A ſhort letter to fir William will do. 
Lorry. 

You ſhall have it; yet, in my opinion, a letter is 
a very bad way of going to work; face to face, that's 
my way. 

SIR WILLIAM, 
The letter, fir, will do quite as well. 
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Lorry. | 

\..Zounds! fir, do you pretend to direct me; direct 
me in the buſineſs of office? Do you are ny wy 
who am 1? 0 
© 1, Mass 1 | | 

"Dear Mr. Lofty, this requeſt is not ſo 8 de as 
mine; if my commands but you deſpiſe my power. 

LorTY. 

Delicate creature! your commands could even con- 
troul a debate at midnight: to a power ſo conſtituti- 
onal, I am all obedience and tranquillity. -- He ſhall 
have a letter; where is my ſegretary? Dubardieu! 
And yet, I proteſt I don't like this way of doing buſi- 
neſs. I think if 1 ſpoke firſt to fir William But you 
will have it ſo. [Exit with Miſs Richland. 

SIR WILLIAM, alone. 

Ha, ha, ha! This too is one of my nephew's 
hopeful aſſociates. O vanity, thou conſtant deceiver, 
how do all thy efforts to exalt, ſerve but to fink us! 
Thy falſe colourings, like. thoſe employed to heighten 
beauty, only ſeem to mend that bloom which they 
contribute to deſtroy. I'm not diſpleaſed at this in- 
terview : expoſing this fellow's. impudence to the con- 
tempt it deſerves, may be of uſe to my deſign; at 
leaſt, if he can refleQ, it will be of uſe to himſelf. 


Enter IAR vis. 
Sin Würzen. 


ry Jarvis. 

At his wit's end, I believe: he's ſcarce gotten out 
of one ſcrape, but he's running his head into another. 
SIR WILLIAM. 

How fo ? 
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: Jarvis _ 
The houſe has but juſt} been Cleared of the bai- 
liffs, and now he's again engaging tooth and nail in 
aſſiſting old Croaker's ſon to patch up a clandeſtine 


match with the young lady that paſſes in = ere for 
his 2 


Six Wen 

"6 buſy to ſerve others. 

_ Jarvis. | 

Ay, any body but himſelf. The young couple, it 
ſeems, are juſt ſetting out for Scotland; and he ſup- 
pues them with money for the journey. 

SIR WILLIAM. 

Money ! how is he able to ſupply others, who has 

ſcarce any for himſelf ? 
Jarvis. 

Why, there it is: he has no money, that's true 
but then, as he never ſaid no to any requeſt in his 
life, he has given them a bill, drawn by a friend of 
his upon a merchant in the city, which I am to get 
changed; for you muſt know that I am to go with 
them to Scotland myſelf. 

SiR WILLIAM. * 
og b 
| Jarvis. 

It 2 the young gentleman is obliged to take a 
different road from his miſtreſs, as he is to call upon 
an uncle of his that lives out of the way, in order to 
prepare a place for their reception, when they return; 
ſo they have borrowed me from my maſter, as the 
propereſ perſon to attend the young lady down. 

SIR WILLIAM. 
To the land of matrimony | A pleaſant journey, 


Jarvis. 


Jarvis. 
Ay, but Pm only to have all the fatigues ont. 
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| Sts WII LIAN. 

Well, it may be ſhorter, and leſs fatiguing, than 
you imagine. I know but too much of the young 
lady's family and eonnex ions, whom I have ſeen abroad. 
I have alſo diſcovered that miſs Richland is not indif- 
ferent to my thoughtleſs nephew; and will endeavour, 
tho? I fear, in vain, to eſtabliſh that connexion. But, 
come, the letter J wait for muſt be almoſt finiſhed ; 
PI let you further into my intentions, in the next 
room. 1 [Extunt. 


2 9 


Ac T THE FOUR TH 
ScENE, CROAKkER's houſe. 


Lorr r. 


WI LL, ſure the devil's in me of late, for run- 
ning my head into ſuch defiles, as nothing but a ge- 
nius like my own could draw me from. I was for- 
merly contented to huſband out my places and penſions 
with ſome degree of frugality ; but, curſe it, of late 
I have given away the whole Court Regiſter in leſs time 
than they could print the title page: yet, hang it, 
why ſeruple a lie or two to come at a fine girl; when I 
every day tell a thouſand for nothing. Ha! Honey- 
wood here before me. Could miſs Richland have ſet 
him at liberty ? J 


Enter Hontzywoop. 


Mr. Honeywood, I'm glad to ſee you abroad again, 
I find my concurrence was not neceſſary in your unfor- 
tunate affairs. I had put things in a train to do your bu- 
ſineſs; but it is not for me to ſay what I intended doing. 
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\ 


HoNEYWOOD.. 

It was unfortunate indeed, ſir. But what adds to 
my uneaſineſs is, that while you ſeem to be acquainted 
with my misfortune; I, myſelf, continue Kill a ou 
ger to my benefactor. 5 Nn x 


Lorry. .. IM. 
How ! not know the friend that ſerved vou? = 
| HontyYwWoOoD.. q 
Can' t gueſs at the perſon. 
Lorr r. 
Inquire. 
HoRxETYwO OD. 


1 8 "hn all I can learn is, that he 797 to re- 
main u and that all inquiry muſt be fruitleſs. 
Lorr v. 
Muſt be fruitleſs ? 
HoNnEtywooD, 
Abſolutely fruitleſs. 
| LorrTy. 

Sure of that? 

: Hoxxxvwoop. 

1 ſure. 

Lorrv. 

Then Ly be damn'd if you ſhall ever know it from 

me. 

HoNEyYwWooD. 

How, wag | 
Lorry. 

I ſuppoſe now, Mr. Honeywood, you think my 
rent-roll very conſiderable, and that I have vaſt ſums 
of money to throw away; I know you do, The world 
to be ſure ſays ſuch things of me. | 

HontywooD, | 

The world, by what I learn, is no ſtranger to your 

generoſity. But where does this tend? 
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Lorry. 

To nothing; nothing in the world. The town, to 
be ſure, when it makes ſuch a thing as me the ſubject 
of converſation, has aſſerted, that I never yet patro- 
nized a man of merit. 

| Hoxtywood. 

I have heard inſtances to the contrary, even from 
yourſelf. 

Lorry. 

Yes, Honeywood, and there are inſtances to the 
contrary, that you ſhall never hear from myſelf. 

HoNEYwooD. 
Ha! dear fir, permit me to aſk you but one queſtion. 
Lorry. 

Sir, aſk me no queſtions: I ſay, fir, aſk me no 

queſtions; PII be damn'd, if I anſwer them. 
HontyYwoop. 

I will aſk no further. My friend! my benefactor, 
it is, it muſt be here, that I am indebted for freedom, 
for honour. Yes, thou worthieſt of men, from the 
beginning I ſuſpected it, but was afraid to return 
thanks ; which, if undeſerved, might ſeem reproaches. 

| _ Lorry. 

I proteſt I don't underſtand all this, Mr. Honey- 
wood. You treat me very cavalierly. I do aſſure 
you, ſir.— Blood, fir, can't a man be permitted to en- 
joy the luxury of his own feelings, without all this 
parade ? 

Hontywoop. 

Nay, do not attempt to conceal an aQtion that adds 
to your honour. Your looks, your air, your manner, 
all confeſs it. 

Lorrx. 
Confeſs it, fir! Torture itſelf, fir, ſhall never 
bring me to confeſs it. Mr. Honeywood, I have 
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admitted you upon terms of friendſhip. Don't let us 
fall out; make me happy, and let this be buried in 
oblivion. Vou know I hate oſtentation; you know I 
do. Come, come, Honey wood, you know I always 
loved to be a friend, and not a patron. I beg this 
may make no kind of diſtance between us. Come, 
come, you and I muſt be more familiar Indeed we 
muſt, ; 
HoNEYWoOoOD. 

Heavens! Can I ever repay ſuch friendſhip! Is 
there any way! Thou beſt of men, can I ever return 
the n 

Lor v. 

A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle. But ſee your heart 
is labouring to be grateful. You ſhall be grateful. 
It would be cruel to diſappoint you. 

HoNEYWoOoOD. 
How |. Teach me the manner, Is there any way? 
1 26 Lorrx. 

From this moment you're mine. Yes, my friend, 
you ſhall: know it—Pm in love. 

| _ HongrwooD. 

And e can bo aſſiſt you? 

egg. 
' Nobody fo well. 
 HontywooD. 
In what manner? l'm all impatience. 
Lorrv. 
* ſhall make love for me. 
| HonterYwooD. | 
dots to cho ſhall I ſpeak in your favour ? 
Lorry. 

To a lady with whom you have great nnd, 

Laſſure you: miſs. Richland, 
n N 
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1 ory Hontywoop. 
_ Mifs Richland! | 
12/7 Kerry. 

"Ya, miſs Richland. She has ſtruck the TR up 
n halt in my boſom, by Jupiter. 
bx HonetyYwoopD. 

| Heavens! was ever any thing more anſhetunats þ It 

is too much to be endured. 

Lore. | 

Unformnate indeed! And yet I can endure it, till 
you have opened the affair to her for me. Between 

ourſelves, I think ſhe likes me. 21 not apt to boaſt, 
THEE er The one, A 
Hox ENO OD. | 

Indeed | But, * you know the perſon you ap- 
ply to? 

Lorry. 

Yes, I know you are her friend and mine : that's 
enough. 'To you, therefore, I commit the ſucceſs of 
my paſſion. I'll ſay no more, let friendſhip do the reſt. 
I have only to add, that if at any time my little inte- 
reſt can be of ſervice—but, hang it, ll make no 
promiſes—you know my intereſt is yours at any 
time. No apologies, my friend, I'll not be anſwered, 
it ſhall be ſo. _ 

'HonEYwWooD. 

an generous, unſuſpecting man! He little 
thinks that I love her too; and with ſuch an ardent 
paſſion But then it was ever but a vain and hopeleſs 
one; my torment, my perſecution! What ſhall I 
do! Love, friendſhip, a hopeleſs paſſion, a deſerving 
friend! Love, that has been my tormentor; a friend, 
that has, perhaps, diſtreſſed himſelf, to ſerve me. It 
ſhall be ſo. Yes, I will WORE the foridling hope 
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from my boſom, and exert all my influence in his 
favour. And yet to fee her in the poſſeſſion of an- 
other !|—Inſupportable! But then to betray a gene- 
rous, truſting friend Worſe, worſe! Yes, I'm re- 
ſolved. Let me but be the inſtrument of their happi- 
neſs, and then quit a country, where I muſt for ever 


deſpair of finding my own. 2 [Exit. 
Enter OL VIA, and GarNET, who carries a milli- 
ner's box, 
OLIVIA. 


Dear me, I wiſh this journey were over. No news 
of Jarvis yet? I believe the old peeviſh creature de- 
lays purely to vex me. 

GARNET. | 

Why, to be ſure, madam, I did hear him ſay, a 
little ſnubbing, before marriage, would teach you to 
bear it the better afterwards. 

OLivia. 

To be gone a full hour, tho” he had only to get a 

bill changed in the city! How provoking ! 
GARNET. 

Pll lay my life, Mr. Leontine, that had twice as 
much to do, is ſetting off by this time from his inn; 
and here you are left behind. 

OL:via. 

Well, let us be prepared for his coming, however. 

Are you ſure you have omitted nothing, Garnet ? 
GARNET, 

Not a ſtick, madam—all's here. Yet I wiſh you 
could take the white and ſilver to be married in. It's 
the worſt luck in the world, in any thing but white. 
I knew one Bett Stubbs, of our town, that was 


N 2 
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married in red; and, as ſure as eggs is eggs, the * 
groom and ſhe had a miff before morning. 41 
OLrvia. 


No matter. I'm all impatience till we are out of 
we * 


Garner. | 
Bleſs me, madam, I had almoſt forgot the wed- 
ding-ring !—The ſweet little thing I don't think it 
would go on my little finger. And what if I put in 


a gentleman's night-cap, in caſe of neceſſity, madam ? 


But here's Jarvis. 
Enter Jarvis. 


OrL1via. | 
O, Jarvis, are you come at laſt? We have been 
2 this half hour. Now let's be going. Let us 
Jarvis. | 
Aye, to Jericho; for we ſhall have no going to 
Scotland this bout, I fancy. 
OrL1via. 
How! What's the matter? 
Jarvis. 

Money, money, is the matter, madam. We have 
got no money. What the plague do you ſend me of 
your fool's errand for? My maſter's bill upon the city 
is not worth a ruſh. Here it is; Mrs: Garnet may 
pin up her hair with it. 

OL1v1a. 

Undone ! How could Honey wood ſerve us ſo! What 

ſhall we do! ? Can't we go without it? 
Jarvis. 

Go to Scotland without money ! To Scotland with. 

out money! Lord how ſome people underſtand 
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geography! We might as wel ſet ſail for 1 
upon a cork jacket. 
OLIvia. 

Such a diſappointment ! What a baſe infincere man 
was your maſter, to ſerve us in this manner. Is this 
his good nature ? 

Jarvis. 

Nay, don't talk ill of my maſter, madam. I won't 

bear to hear any body talk ill of him but myſelf. 
GARNET. 

Bleſs us! now I think on't, madam, you need not 
be under any uneaſineſs: I faw Mr. Leontine receive 
forty guineas from his father juſt before he ſet out, 
and he can't yet have left the inn. A ſhort letter 
will reach him there. | 
£ OLt1via. 

Well remember'd, Garnet; I'll write immediately. 
How's this! Bleſs me, my hand trembles ſo, I can't 
write a word. Do you write, Garnet; and, upon 
ſecond thought, it will be better from you. 

GARNET. 

Truly, madam, I write and indite but poorly. 1 
never was kute at my larning. But I'll do what 1 
can to pleaſe you. Let me ſee. All out of my own 
head, I ſuppoſe ? It | 

| OL1via. 
Whatever you pleaſe. 0 
GARNET. 

(Writing.) Muſter en guineas, ma- 

dam? 


OLIvVIa. 
Ay, twenty will do. | 
| GARNET. 
At the bar of the Talbot till call'd for. Expedi- 
tion—will be blown up—All of a flame—Quick 
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diſpatch—Cupid, the little god of love I conclude it, 
madam, with Cupid ; I love to ſee a love. letter end 


like poetry. 
.Otavia. 


Well, well, what you pleaſe, any thing. But how 
ſhall we ſend it? I can truſt none of the ſervants of 
this family. 

Sr. 

Odſo, madam, Mr. Honey wood's butler is in the 
next room: he's a dear, ſweet man; he'll do any 
thing for me. 

Jarvis. 
He! the dog, hell certainly commit ſome blunder. 
He's drunk and ſober ten times a day. 
| OLIVIA. 

No matter. Fly, Garnet: any body we can truſt 
will do. [Exit Garnet.] Well, Jarvis, now we can 
have nothing more to interrupt us. Vou may 
take up the things, and carry them on to the inn. 
Have you no hands, Jarvis? 

Jarvis. 

Soft and fair, young lady. You, that are going 
to be married, think things can never be done too 
faſt: but, we, that are old, and know what we are 
about, muſt elope methodically, madam. 

OrLiv1a. 

Well, ſure, if my indiſcretions were to be done 
over again—— | | 
Jarvis. 

My life for it, you would do them ten times over. 

. Oc1via. 

Why will you talk ſo? If you knew how unhappy 

they make me— 
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| Jarvis. 

need no doubt : 1 — 
pe when I was going to be married myſelf. Pl 
— you a — about that | 

OLivia. 

A ſtory | when I'm all impatience to be away. 

Was there ever ſuch a dilatory creature [—— _ -. 
Jarvis. 

Well, * if we muſt march, why we will 
march; that's all. Tho', odds bobs, we have ſtill for- 
got one thing we ſhould never travel without - a caſe 
of good razors, and a box of ſnhaving - powder. But 
no matter, — Is 6. well ſhaved by 


the way. _ 


Enter Garner. 


 GaRNET. | 

„ ** madam. Ah, Mr. Jarvis, you 
ſaid right enough. As ſure as death Mr. Honey wood's 
rogue of a drunken butler, dropp'd the letter before he 
went ten yards from the door. There's old Croaker 
| has juſt pick'd it up, and is this moment reading it to 
- himſelf in the hall. 

.. ,Orrvia.. 

Unfortunate! We ſhall be diſcover'd. 

GARNET, 

No, nden: don't be uneaſy, he can make neither 
head nor tail of it. To be ſure he looks as if he was 
broke looſe from Bedlam about it, but he can't. find 
what it means for all that, O lud, he is — this 
yay. all in the horrors! q 


— -— > —— x LS 
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Or1via. 
* Then let us leave the houſe this inſtant, for four he 
ſhould aſk farther queſtions. In the mean time, Gar- 
net, do you write and ſend off juſt ſuch ano- 
ang] | [Exeunt. 


Enter CRoAKER. 


cao AKER. 

Death and deſtruction! Are all the horrors of air, 
fire and water to be levelled only at me! Am I only to 
be ſingled out for gunpowder-plots, combuſtibles and 
conflagration | Here it is— An incendiary letter dropp'd 
at my door. To Muſter Croaker, theſe, with ſpeed.” 
Ay, ay, plain enough the direction: all in the ge- 
nuine incendiary ſpelling, and as cramp as the devil. 
With ſpeed.” O, confound your ſpeed. But let 
me read it once more. (Reads.) * Muſter Croaker as 
* as ſone as yoew ſee this le ve twenty gunnes at the bar 
* of the Talboot tell caled for or yowe and yower ex- 
© peretion will be al blown up.” Ah, but too plain. 
Blood and gunpowder in every line of it. Blown up! 
murderous dog |! All blown up! Heavens l what have 
and my poor family done, to be all blown up! 
(Reads.) Our pockets are low, and money we muſt 
have.” Ay, there's the reaſon ; they'll blow us up, 
becauſe they have got low pockets. (Reads.) It is 
but a ſhort time you have to conſider ; for if this takes 
wind, the houſe will quickly be all of a flame.“ Inhu- 
man monſters! blow us up, and then burn us. The 
earthquake at Liſbon was but a bonfire to it. (Reads.) 
© Make quick diſpatch, and ſo no more at preſent. But 
* may Cupid, the little god of love, go with you 
* wherever you go.“ The little god of love] Cupid, 
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the little god of love go with me Go you to the 
devil, you and your little Cupid together; I'm ſo 
frightened, I ſcarce know whether I fit, ſtand, or go. 
Perhaps this moment I'm treading on lighted matches, 
blazing brimſtone and barrels of gunpowder. They 
are preparing to blow me up into the clouds. Mur- 
der! We ſhall be all burnt in our beds; we ſhall be all 
burnt in our beds. 


Enter Miss RicnHLAND. 


Miss RicHLAND. 

Lord, ſir, what's the matter? 

CROAKER. 

Murder's the matter. We ſhall be all Mow up in 
our beds before morning. 

Miss RichrTAxp. 

I hope not, fir. 

CROAKER. 

What ſignifies what you hope, madam, when I have 
a certificate of it here in my hand. Will nothing alarm 
my family! Sleeping and eating, fleeping and eating 
is the only work from morning till night in my houſe. 
My inſenſible crew could ſleep, tho” rock'd by an earth- 
quake; and fry beef ſteaks at a volcano. 

Miss RIiCHLAND. 

But, fir, you have alarmed them ſo often already, 
we have nothing but earthquakes, famines, plagues and 
mad dogs from year's end to year's end. You remem- 
ber, fir, it is not above a month ago, you aſſur'd us of 
a conſpiracy among the bakers, to poiſon us in our 
bread ; and ſo kept the whole family a week upon po- 
tatoes. 


r é᷑ r . . — 
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' CRoOaknR. 
Aud — mocks for them. But TOY 
1 land talking here with a girl, when I ſhould be fa- 
cimy the enemy without? Here, John, Nicodemus, 
ſearch the houſe. - Look into the cellars, to ſee if there 
be any combuſtibles below; and above, in the apart- 
ments, thit no matches be thrown in at the windows, 
Let all the fires be put out, and let the engine be 
drawn out in the 1 to play * the houſe in caſe 
of * N u. 


Miss 33 alone. 


What can he mean by all this? Yet, why ſhould 
1 inquire, when he alarms us in this manner almoſt 
every day! But Honeywood has deſired: an inter- 
view with me in private, What can he mean? or, 
rather, what means this palpitation at his approach | 
Ft is the firſt time he ever ſhewed any thing in his 
conduct that ſeemed particular. Sure he cannot mean 
10 but he's here. 


= ww 
bt fi 


Enter Honzywood. Sy TIE 


a | " Hontywoonr. | 
1 preſumed to ſolicit this interview, madam, before 
' left town, to be permitted— 
Miss RicyLany. 
"© Infeed?” Leaving town, fir? — 
Hontywoop. 
| - Ye madam; perhaps the kingdom. I have pre- 
ſumed, I fay, to deſire the favour of this interview, 
im order to diſclofe ſomething which our long friend- 
ſhip prompts. And yet my fears— © 
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Miss RicnaLanD. 

His feats! What are his fears to mine! (Afide.) 
We have indeed been long acquainted, ſit; very long. 
If I remember, our firſt meeting was at the French 
ambaſſador's. Do you recolle& how you were pleaſ- 
ed to rally me upon my complexion there ? * 

.  HontywoopD. 
| perfectly, madam: I preſumed to e you. for 
painting: but your warmer bluſhes ſoon convinced the 
company, that the colouring was all from nature. 
Miss RicHLAND. 

And yet you only meant it, in your good-natured 
way, to make me pay a compliment to myſelf. In 
the ſame manner you danced that night with the moſt 
aukward woman in company, becauſe you ſaw nobody 
elſe would take her out. 

| HoxEyYwooD. | 

Yes; and was rewarded the next night, by dancing 
with the fineſt woman in company, whom every body 
wiſhed to take out. 

Miss RicnLanp. 

Well, fir, if you thought ſo then, I fear your judg- 
ment has ſince corrected the errors of a firſt impreſ- 
fron. We generally ſhew to moſt advantage at firſt, 
Our ſex are like poor tradeſmen, that put all their vo 
goods to be ſeen at the windows. 

HoNEYwoop. 

The firſt impreſſion, madam, did indeed deceive 
me. [I expected to find a woman with all the faults of 
conſcious flattered beauty. I expected to find her vain 
and inſolent. But every day has ſince taught me that 


it is poſſible to poſſeſs ſenſe without pride, and _ 
without affectation. 
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| | Miss RicyLanD. | 
This) fir, is a ſtyle very unſual with Mr. day 
wood; and I ſhould be glad to know why he thus at- 
tempts to encreaſe -that vanity, er his own leſſons 
have taught me to deſpiſe. 
* HontyYwooD. 
I aſk pardon, madam, / Yet, from our long friend- 
ſhip, I preſumed I might have ſome right to offer, 
without offence, what you may refuſe without offend- 


ing. 
| Miss nnn 
"Sir! I beg you'd reflect; tho', I fear, I ſhall ſcarce 


have. any power to refuſe a ques of yours; yet oY 


may be precipitate : conſider, fir. 
HoxEYwooD. 

I own my raſhneſs ; but, as I plead the cauſe of 
ſriendſhip, of one who loves Don't be alarmed, ma- 
dam who loves you with the moſt ardent A ; 
whoſe whole happineſs 1s placed in you— 

Miss RIichLANp. 
I fear, fr, 1 ſhall never find whom you mean, by 


this deſcription of him. 


HoxntywooD. | 
Ah, madam, it but too plainly. points kim out; ; 
the? he ſhould be too humble himſelf to urge his pre- 
tenſions, or you too modeſt to underſtand them. 
Miss RicHLAND. 


Well; it would be affeQation any longer to pretend 


ignorance; and I will own, fir, I have long been pre- 
judiced in his favour. It was but natural to wiſh to 
make his heart. mine, as he ſeemed himſelf on : 
of | its value. | 
"Honzrwood, my | 
I ſee ſhe always loved him. (Afide.) 1 find, madam, 


you're already ſenſible of his worth, his paſſion. How 
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happy is my friend, to be the favourite of one with 
ſuch * to diſtinguiſh merit, and ſuch aan her to're- 
ward it. 

| Miss nn 

You friend, ſir! What friend? 

Honzywoo. 1 

My beſt friend my friend Mr. Lofty, madam. 

Miss RicaLanop. 
He, ſir! 
Hontywoop. 

Yes, he, madam. He is, indeed, what your warm- 
eſt wiſhes might have formed him. And to his other 
qualities, he adds that of the moſt paſſionate regard 
for you. | 

Miss RICHLAND. 
Amazement ! No more of this, I beg you, fir. 
Hontywoop. 

I ſee your confuſion, madam, and know how to in- 
terpret it. And, ſince I ſo plainly read the language 
of your heart, ſhall I make my friend happy, by com- 
municating your ſentiments ? 

Miss RiCHLAND, 

By no means. 
Hontywoop. 

Excuſe me; I muſt; I know you deſire it. 
Miss R1icyLANnD. 

Mr. Honeywood, let me tell you, that you wrong 
my ſentiments and yourſelf. When I firſt applied to 
your friendſhip, I expected advice and aſſiſtance; but, 
now, fir, I ſee that it is vain to expect happineſs from | 
him, who has been ſo bad an œconomiſt of his on; 
and that I muſt diſclaim his friendſhip, who ceaſes to 
be a friend to himſelf. Exit. 
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Honegywoon. 

Ho is this ! ſhe has confeſſed ſhe loved vida is 
yet ſhe ſeemed to part in diſpleaſure. Can T have 
done any thing to reproach myſelf with? No: I be- 
leve not: yet, after all, theſe things ſhould not be 
done by a third perſon; I ſhould have ſpared her con- 
tuſion. My friendſhip carried me a little too far. 


Enter CROAKER, with the letter in his hand, 
| and MRS. CROAKER. 


Ms. CROAKER. 

Ha, ha, ha! And ſo, my dear, it's your ſupreme 
wiſh that I ſhould be quite wretched upon this occa- 
fon? ha, ha! 55 

CROAKER, mimicking, 
Fa, ha, ha! and fo, my dear, it's your ſupreme 
pleaſure to give me no better conſolation ? 
Mxs. CRoAKeR. 

Poſitively, my dear; what is this incendiary ſtuff 
and trumpery to me? Our houſe may travel thro? 
the air like the houſe of Loretto, for aught I . if 
I'm to be miſerable in it. 

CROAKERR. 

Would to heaven it were converted into an houſe 
of correction for your benefit. Have we not every 
thing to alarm us? Perhaps, this Oy moment the 
1 1 is beginning. 
Mas. CROAXRXx. 

Then let us reſerve our diſtreſs till the 5 of the 
curtain, or give them e 85 want, and have 
_ * them. 


Cox ER. 
"fi; them my money And . a right 
have they to my money ? 
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Mars. CrRoAre. 


And pray, what right then have you to my gaod 
humour ? 


| CaoAxEx. 

And ſo your good humour adviſes me to part with 
my money? Why then, to tell your good humour a 
piece of my mind, I'd ſooner part with my wife. 
Here's Mr. Honey wood, fee what he'll ſay to it. My 
dear Honeywood, look at this incendiary letter drop- 
ped at my door. It will freeze you with terror; and 
yet lovey here can read it—can read it, and laugh. 

Mxs. CxoAkER. 

Yes, and ſo will Mr. Honey wood. 

CROAKER. | 

If he does, I'll ſuffer to be hanged the next minute 

in the rogue's place, that's all. 
| Mas. CROAKER. Ty 

Hats Mr. Honey wood ; is there any thing more 
fooliſh than my huſband's fright upon this ben; 

 Hontywoop. 

It would nas bacon me to N but 
doubtleſs, the greatneſs of his terrors, now, will but in- 
vite them to renew their villainy another time. 

Mus. CROAKER. 
I told you he'd be of my opinion. 
| CROAKER. 

A fir ! do you maintain that I ſhould hie down 
under ſuch an injury, and ſhew, neither by my tears, 
or complaints, that I have Banking of the ſpirit of - 
a man in me? 

| "I Honnnmdue: 

Walen me, ſir. You ought to make the loudeſt 
complaints, if you deſire redreſs. The ſureſt way to 
have redreſs, is to be earneſt in the purſuit of it. 
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CROAKER. 

Ay, whoſe opinion is he of now ? 

Mrs. CROAKER. 
But don't you think that laughing off our fears is the 
beſt way ? | 
| | HoxnEeYwooD. 
What is the beſt, madam, few can ſay; but I'll main- 
tain it to be a very wiſe way. 
CROAKER. | 

But we're talking of the beſt. Surely the beſt way 
is to face the enemy in the field, and not wait till he 
plunders us in our very bed- chamber. : 

Hontywoop. 

Why, fir, as to the beſt, that—that's a very wiſe 
way too. 

Ms. CROAKER. 

But can any thing be more abſurd, than to double 
our diſtreſſes by our apprehenſions, and put it in the 
power of every low fellow, that can ſcrawl ten words 
of wretched ſpelling, to torment us? 

. HonEYwooD. 

Without doubt, nothing more abſurd. 

CROAKER. 
How ! would it not be more abſurd to deſpiſe the 
rattle till we are bit by the ſnake ? 
HoNEYWooOD. 
Without doubt, perfectly abſurd. 
CROAKER. 
Then you are of my opinion? 
Hongeywoop. 


Entirely. 
Mxs. CROAKER. 
And you reje& mine ? 


—_ 
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HongyYwooD. 

Heavens forbid, madam. No, ſure, no reaſoning 
can be more juſt than yours. We ought certainly to 
deſpiſe malice if we cannot oppoſe it, and not make the 
inne; s pen as fatal to our * 1 as the highways 
man's piſtol, 

Mrs. CROAKER. Four 

O! then you think I'm quite right? 

HoNETYWOOPD. 
Perfectly right. 
CROAKER. 

A plague of plagues, we can't be both right. 1 
ought to be ſorry, or I ought to be glad. My hat 
muſt be on my head, or my hat muſt be off. | 

Mrs. CROAKER. 

Certainly, in two oppoſite opinions, if one be per- 

fectly reaſonable, the other can't be perfectly right. 
HoNnEYwooD. 

And why may not both be right, madam: Mr. 
Croaker in earneſtly ſeeking redreſs, and you in waiting 
the event with good humour? Pray, let me ſee the 
letter again. I have it. This letter requires twenty 
guineas to be left at the bar of the Talbot inn. If it 
be indeed an incendiary letter, what if you and I, fir, 


go there; and, when the writer comes to be paid his 


expected booty, ſeize him? 
CROAKER. 

My dear friend, it's the very thing ; the very thing. 
While I walk by the door, you ſhall plant yourſelf in 
ambuſh near the bar; burſt out upon the miſcreant like 
a maſqued battery; extort a confeſſion at once, and io 
hang him up by — 
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HonEeYwWooD. | 
Ves; but I would not chuſe to exerciſe too much 
feverity. - It is my maxim, ſir, that crimes generally 
Fen themſelves, 
| CROAKER. 
Well, but we may upbraid him a little, 1 ſuppoſe? 


[ Ironically. 
HonEtywooD. 


Ay, but not puniſh him too rigidly. 
CROAKER. 
Well, well, leave that to my own benevolence. 
 HonxtywooD. 
Well, I do: but remember that univerſal 8 
lence is the firſt law of nature. 
[Exeunt Honey wood and Mrs. Croaker. 
| CROAKER, | | 
Yes; and my univerſal benevolence will hang the 
dog, if he had as many necks as a hydra, 


4 — — 3 


rr. 
SCENE, an inn. 


Enter OL IviA, Jarvis. 
Orrvia. 


Wr LL, we have got ſafe to the inn, however. 
Now, if the poſt-chaiſe were ready | 
Jarvis. 
The horſes are juſt finiſhing their oats; and, as they 
are not going to be married, they chuſe to take their 
own time. 


1 


You are for ever giving wrong motives to my im- 
patience. 
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JARvIS. 

Be as impatient as you will, the horſes muſt take 
their on time; beſides, you don't conſider, we have 
got no anſwer from our fellow - traveller yet. If we 
hear nothing from Mr. Leontine, we have R one 
wane left us. 


OL1via. 
What way ? 
| JARVIS. 
The way home again. 
| OLIVIX. 


Not ſo. I have made a reſolution to go, and no- 
thing ſhall induce me to break it. 
Jarvis. © 

Ay; reſolutions are well kept, when they jump 

with inclination, However, I'll go haſten things 

without. And Þ Il call, too, at the bar, to ſee if any 

thing ſhould be left for us there. Don't be in ſuch a 

plaguy hurry, madam, and we ſhall go the faſter, I 


promiſe you. 2 [Exit Jarvis. 


Enter LAN DLA Dv. 


LANDLADY. 

What! Solomon, why don't you move? Pipes 
and tobacco for the Lamb there. Will nobody an- 
ſwer? To the Dolphin; quick. The Angel has been 
outrageous this half hour, + Did your ladyſhip all, 
madam ? 

Orrvia. 
"wp — | ching 
LAN D LADY. 

[ find, as you're for Scotland, eee that's 

no buſineſs of mine; married, or not married, I aſk 
O 
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no queſtions. To be ſure, we had a ſweet. little cou- 
ple ſet off from this two days ago for the ſame place. 
The gentleman, for a taylor, was, to be ſure, as fine 
a ſpoken: taylor, as ever blew froth from a full pot. 
And the young lady fo baſhful, it was near half an 
hour before we could get her to finiſh a pint of raſ- 
| berry between us. 
Orrvia. 

But this gentleman and I are not going to be mar- 
ried, I aſſure you. 
LANDLADY. 

May be not. That's no buſineſs of mine; for cer- 
tain, Scotch marriages ſeldom turn out. There was, 
of my own knowledge, miſs Macfag, that married her 
father's footman.—Alack-a-day, ſhe and her huſband 
ſoon parted, and now keep ſeparate cellars in Hedge- 
lane, 

Or1via. 
A very pretty picture of what lies before me ! [ 4/ide. 


Enter LEONT INE. 


LEoONTINE. | 

My dear Olivia, my anxiety, till you were out of 
danger, was too great to be reſiſted. I could not help 
coming to ſee you ſet out, tho' it expoſes us to a 
diſcovery. | 

OrL1vik. 

May every thing you do prove as fortunate. In- 
deed, Leontine, we have been moſt cruelly diſap- 
pointed. Mr. Honey wood's bill upon the city has, it 
ſeems, been proteſted, and we have been utterly at a 
loſs how to proceed. 

LEONTINE. 

How ! an offer of his own too. Sure, he could not 

mean to deceive us. 
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OL1via. | 

Depend upon his ſincerity ; he only miſtook the de- 
4Ire for the power of ſerving us. But let us think no 
more of it. I believe the poſt-chaiſe is ready by this. 

LANDLADY. 

Not quite yet: and, begging your ladyſhip's par- 
don, I don't think your ladyſhip quite ready for the 
poſt-chaiſe. The north road is a cold place, madam. 
1 have a drop in the houſe of as pretty raſberry as ever 
was tipt over tongue. Juſt a thimble full to keep the 
wind off your ſtomach. To be ſure, the laſt couple 
we had here, they ſaid it was a perfect noſegay. Ecod, 
I ſent them both away as good natur'd—Up went the 
blinds, round went the wheels, and drive away poſt- 
boy, was the word. 


Enter CR OAK ER. 


CROAKER. 

Well, while my friend Honey wood is upon the poſt 
of danger at the bar, it muſt be my buſineſs to have an 
eye about me here. I think I know an incendiary's look; 
for, wherever the devil makes a purchaſe, he never fails 
to ſet his mark. Ha! who have we here? My fon 
and daughter! What can they be doing here! 

LANDLADY. 

I tell you, madam, it will do you good; I think I 
know by this time what's good for the north road. It's 
a raw night, madam.— Sir 

LEONTINE. 

Not a drop more, good madam. I ſhould now take 
it as a greater favour, if you haſten the horſes, for I am 
afraid to be ſeen myſel:. 
| LANDLADY. 

That ſhall be done, Wha, Solomon! are you ali 
dead there? Wha, Solomon, I fay. [Exit bawlirg. 
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OrIVIA. 

Well; I dread, leſt an expedition begun in fear, 
ſhould end in repentance. Every moment we ſtay in- 
creaſes our danger, and adds to my 8 

LEONTINE. 

There s no danger, truſt me, my dear; there can 
be none: if Honeywood has acted with honour, and 
kept my father, as he promiſed, in employment till 
we are out t-of danger, nothing can War our 7 Jour- 
ney. 

OLivia. 

T have no doubt of Mr. Honey wood's ſincerity, and 
even his deſires to ſerve us, My fears are from your 
father's ſuſpicions. A mind ſo diſpoſed to be alarmed 
without a cauſe, will be but too ready when there SA 
reaſon. 

LEONTINE. 

Why, let him, when we are out of his power. But, 
believe me, Olivia, you have no great reaſon to dread 
his reſentment. His repining temper, as it does no 
manner of injury to himſelf, ſo will it never do harm 
to others. He only frets to keep himſelf employed, 
and ſcolds for his private amuſement. 

| OLIvia. | 
I don't know that; but, I'm ſure, on ſome occaſi- 


ons, it makes him look moſt ſhockingly. 


CROAKER, diſcovering himſelf. 
How does he look now ?—How does he look now ? 


OLr1via. 
Ah! 
LEONTINE. 
Undone. 
CROAKER. 


How do I look now? Sir, I am your very hum- 
ple ſervant, Madam, I am yours. What, you are 
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going off, are you? Then, firſt, if you pleaſe, take 
a word or two from me with you before you go. 
Tell, me. firſt where you, are going? and when you 
have told me that, perhaps, I ſhall know as little as I 
did before. 

LxONTIXE. 

If chat be ſo, our anſwer might but increaſe your 
diſpleaſure, without adding to your information. 

CROAKER. 

want no information from you, puppy: and you 
too, good madam, what anſwer have you got? Eh 
(4 cry without, flop him.) I think I heard a noiſe. My 
friend. Honeywood without—has he ſeized the i incen- 
diary? Ah, no, for now I hear no more on't. 

LEONTINE. 

Honeywood without! Then, fir, it was Mr. Ho- 

neywood that direQed you hither. 
CROAKER. 

No, Gi, it wa; Mr. Honeywood conducted me 
hither. 

LEONTINE. 

Is it poſſible ? 

CROAKER. 

Poſſible! Why, he's in the houſe now, fir : more 
anxious abqut me, than my own ſon, fir. 

 LzonTINE. 

Then, fir, he's a villain. 

CROAKER, 

How, ſirrah ! a villain, becauſe he takes moſt care 
of your father? l'll not bear it. I tell you I'll not 
bear it. Honeywood is a friend to the family, and 
I'll have him treated as ſuch, 

* .LEonTINE. 
I ſhall ſtudy to repay his friendſhip as it deſerves. 
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| CROAKER. 

Ah, rogue, if you knew how ** he entered 
into my griefs, and pointed out the means to detect 
them, you would love him as I do. (A cry without, 
ſtop him) Fire and fury! they have ſeized the incen- 
diary : they have the villain, the incendiary in view, 
Stop him, ſtop an incendiary, a murderer ; ſtop him. 


[ Exit. 
Orvis. 
Oh, my terrors! What can this new tumult mean ? 
LEONTINE. 


Some new mark, I ſuppoſe, of Mr. Honeywood's 
ſincerity. But we ſhall have ſatisfaction: he ſhall 
give me inſtant ſatisfaction. 

OL1via. 

It muſt not be, my Leontine, if you value my eſ- 
teem or my happineſs. Whatever be our fate, let us a 
not add guilt to our misfortunes—Conſider that our 
innocence will ſhortly be all we have left us. You 
muſt forgive him. 

LEONTINE, 

Forgive him! Has he not in every inſtance be- 
trayed us? Forced me to borrow money from him, 
which appears a mere trick to delay us: promiſed to 
keep my father engaged till we were out of danger, and 
here brought him to the very ſcene of our eſcape? 

OL1v1a. 
Don't be precipitate. We may yet be miſtaken, 


Enter PosTBoy, dragging in JaRvis: Hoxtxy- 
woop entering ſoon after. 


PosTBOY. 
Ay, maſter, we have. him faſt enough. Here is the 
incendiary dog. Pm entitled to the reward; Ill take 


* 
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my oath I ſaw him aſk for the money at the bar, and 
then run for it. 
HoxtyYwoop, 

Come, bring him along. Let us ſee him. Let 
him learn to bluſh for his crimes. (Diſcovering his miſ- 
tale.) Death what's here! Jarvis, Leontine, Olivia! 
What can all this mean? 

Jarvis. . 

Why, I'll tell you what it means: that I was an 
old fool, and that you are my maſter—that's all. 

HoNEYwooD. 

Confuſion ! 

LEONTINE. 

Yes, ſir, I find you have kept your word with me. 
After ſuch baſeneſs, I wonder how you can venture to 

ſee the man you have injured. 
; HoNnEYwooD. 
My dear Leontine, by my life, my honour— . 
LEONTINE. 

Peace, peace, for ſhame; and do not continue to 
aggravate baſeneſs by hypocriſy. I know you, fir, I 
know you. 

. Hontywoop. 

Why, won't you hear me! By all that's juſt, I 
knew not— 

LEONTINE. | | 

Hear you, fir! to what purpoſe? I now ſee through 
all your low arts; your ever complying with every 
opinion; your never refuſing any requeſt ; your friend- 
ſhip as common as a proſtitute's favours, and as fallaci- 
ous ; all theſe, fir, have long been contemptible to the 
world, and are now perfectly ſo to me. 

HonEtyYwooD. 

Ha! contemptible to the world! That reaches 

me. [ Aſide, 
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LEONTINE. 

All the ſeeming ſincerity of your ä I now 
* were only allurements to betray; and all your 
ſeeming regret for their conſequences, only calculated 
to cover the cowardice of your heart. Draw, villain! 


Enter CRO Ak ER, out of breath. 


CROAKER. 

Where is the villain? Where is the incendiary ? 
(Serzing the poſtboy.) Hold him faſt, the dog; he has 
the gallows in his face. Come, you dog, confeſs ; 
confeſs all, and hang yourſelf. 

PosrBOx. 

Zounds! maſter, what do you throttle me for ? 

 . CROAKER, beating him. 

Dog, do you reſiſt ; do you reſiſt ? 

Posrzor. 2 

Zounds! maſter, 'm not he; there's the man 
that we thought was the rogue, and turns out to be one 
of the company. 

CROAKER. 

How! 

Ho NE TWO Op. 

Mr. Croaker, we have all been under a ſtrange mil- 
take here; I find there is nobody guilty ; it was all 
an error; * an error of our own. 

CROAKER. 

And I ſay, fir, that you're in an error ; for there's 
guilt and double guilt, a plot, a damned jeſuitical peſ- 
tilential plot, and I muſt have proof of it. 

HONEY WOOD. 

Do but hear me. 
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 CROAKER. 
What, you intend to bring em off, I ſuppoſe rut 
hear nothing. 
 HonzywooD: 


Madam, you ſeen at leaſt calm enough to hear 
reaſon. 


OLIVIX. 
Excuſe me. 
HONEYwO O. 
Good Jarvis, let me then explain it to you. 
| Jarvis. 


What ſignifies explanations, when the thing is 
done ? 

HoNEYWOOD. 

Will nobody hear me? Was there ever ſuch a ſet, 
ſo blinded by paſſion and prejudice! (To the poſtboy.) 
My good friend, I believe you'll be ſurpriſed, when I 
aſſure you— 

Pos rBOx. 
Sure me nothing I'm ſure of nothing but a good 
beating. 18 
CROAKER, 
Come, then, you, madam, if you ever hope for any 


favour or forgiveneſs, tell me incerely all you know 
of this affair. 


OrLrvia. 

Unhappily, fir, Pm but too much the cauſe of 
your ſuſpicions : you ſee before you, fir, one that with 
falſe pretences has ſtept into your family to betray i it: 
not your enter 


ChoAkER. 
Not my daughter! 
Orivia. 


Not your daughter—but a mean deceiver—who— 
ſupport me, I cannot— 
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7] | HontywooD. 

Help, ſhe's going, give her air. 

CROAKER. 

Ay, ay, take the young woman to the air; I weuls 
not hurt a hair of her head, whoſe ever — ſhe 
may be—not ſo bad as that neither. 

X [ Exeunt all but Croaker. 
CROAKER. 

Yes, yes, all's out; I now ſee the whole affair: 
my ſon is either married, or going to be ſo, to this 
lady, whom he impoſed upon me as his ſiſter. Ay, 
certainly ſo ; and yet I don't find it afflicts me ſo much 
as one might think. There's the advantage of fretting 
away our misfortunes beforehand, we never feel them 
when they come. 


Enter Miss RicHLAaNnD and SIR WILLIAM. 


SIR WILLIAM. 

But, how do you know, madam, that my nephew 

intends ſetting off from this place ? 
Miss RICHLAND. 

My maid aſſured me he was come to this inn, and 
my own knowledge of his intending to leave the king- 
dom, ſuggeſted the reſt. But what do I ſee, my guar- 
dian here before us! Who, my dear, ſir, could have 
have expected meeting you here? to what accident dg 
we owe this pleaſure? 

CROAKER, 

To a fool, I believe. 

Miss RIiCHLAND. 

But, to what purpoſe did you come ? 

CROAKER, 
To play the fool. * 
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Miss RIcHLANPD. 
But, with whom? 
CROAKER. 
With greater fools than myſelf. 
| Miss RICHLAND. 
Explain. 
CROAKER. 

Why, Mr. Honeywood brought me here, to do 
nothing, now I am here; and my ſon is going to be 
married to I don't know who, that is here: ſo now 
you are as wiſe as I am. | 

Miss R1icHLAND. 

Married! to whom, fir ? 

CROAKER. 

To Ohvia ; my daughter, as I took her to be ; but 
who the devil ſhe is, or whoſe daughter ſhe is, [know 
no more than the man in the moon. 

SIR WILLIAM. 

Then, fir, I can inform you; and, tho” a ſtranger, 
yet you ſhall find me a friend to your family: it will 
be enough, at preſent, to aſſure you, that, both in 
point of birth and fortune, the young lady is at leaſt 


your ſon's equal. Being left by her father, fir James 
Woodville— 


CROAKER. 
Sir James Woodville! What, of the weſt? 
SIR WILLIAM. 

Being left by him, I ſay, to the care of a merce- 
nary, wretch, whoſe only aim was to ſecure her fortune 
to himſelf, ſhe was ſent into France, under pretence of 
education; and there every art was tried to fix her for 
life in a convent, contrary to her inclinations. Of 
this I was informed, upon my arrival at Paris; and, 
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as I had been once her father's friend, I did all in my 
power to fruſtrate her guardian's baſe intentions. I 
had even meditated to reſcue her from his authority, 
when your ſon ſtept in with more pleaſing violence, 
= her liberty, and you. a daughter. 

CROAKER. 

But I intend to have a daughter of my own  chuſing, 
ſir. A young lady, ſir, whoſe fortune, by my inter- 
eſt with thoſe that have intereſt, will be double what 
my ſon has a right to expect. Do you * Mr. 
* ſir? 

| SIR WILLIAM. 

Ves, ſir; and know that you are ee in him. 
But ſtep this way, and Pll convince you. 

| [Croaker and Sir William ſeem to confer. 


Enter HonEY wooD. 


Hoxzxwo OD, 

- Obſlinate man, {til to perſiſt in his outrage ! Inſult- 
ed by him, deſpis'd by all, I now begin to grow con- 
temptible, even to myſelf. . How have I ſunk. by too 
great an aſſiduity to pleaſe ! How. have IL overtax'd all 
my abilities, left the approbation of a ſingle fool ſhould 


eſcape me! But all is now over; I have ſurvived my 


reputation, my fortune, my friendſhips, and nothing 
remains henceforward for me but ſolitude and repent- 
ance. _ 

= Miss n 

** it true, Mr. Honey wood, that you are ſetting off, 
without taking leave of your friends? The report is, 
that you are quitting England. Can it be? 
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Howrywoop. 

Les, madam and tho'ꝰ I am ſo unhappy as to *. 
fallew- under your diſpleaſure, yet, thank Heaven, I 
leave you to happineſs; to one who loves you, and 
deſerves your love; to one uho has power to procure 
you affluence, and nn improve your _— 

ment of it. 

Miss RIcHLANPD. 
And are you ſure, ſir, that the gentleman you mean 
is what you deſcribe him? 
HoxngywoopD. 

I have the beſt aſſurances of it, his ſerving me. He 
does indeed deſerve the higheſt happineſs, and that is 
in your power to confer. As for me, weak and wa ver- 
ing as I have been, obliged by all, and incapable of 
ſerving any, what happineſs can I find but in ſolitude? 
What hope but in being forgotten? 

Miss RIcHLANPD. 

A thouſand ! to live among friends that eſteem you, 
whoſe happineſs | it will be to be permitted to oblige you, 

| HowntywooD. 

No, madam; my reſolution is fix'd. Inferiority 
among ſtrangers is eaſy ; but among thoſe that once 
were equals, inſupportable. Nay, to ſhew you how 
far my reſolution can go, I can now ſpeak with-calm- 
neſs of my former follies, my vanity, my diſſipation, 
my weakneſs. I will even confeſs,” that, among the 
number of my other preſumptions, I had the infolence 
to think of loving you. Yes, madam, while I was 
pleading the paſſion of another, my heart was tortur'd 
with its own. But it is over, it was unworthy our 
friendſhip, and let it be forgotten. 

Miss RIchlLAxNp. 

You amaze me 
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| _Hongvywoop. 

But you'll forgive it, I know you will; ſince the 
confeſſion ſhould not have come from me even now, but 
to convince you of the ſincerity of my intention. of— 
never mentioning it more. | eing. 

| | Miss RicnLanD.  . 

Stay, fir, one moment—Ha! he here— 


Enter LorTy. 


Lorry. 

Is the coaſt clear? None but friends. I have fol- 
lowed you here with a trifling piece of intelligence: 
but it goes no farther, things are not yet ripe for a diſ- 
covery. I have ſpirits working at a certain board; 
your affair at the treaſury will be done in leſs than 
a thouſand years. Mum! | 

Miss RiCHLAND. 

Sooner, fir, I ſhould hope. 

Lorry. 

Why, yes, I believe it may, if it falls into proper 
hands, that know where to puſh and where to parry ; 
that know how the land lies—eh, Honeywood, 

Miss RicHLAND. 

It is fallen into yours. 

Lorr v. 

Well, to keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, your thing 
is done. It is done, I ſay—that's all. I have juſt 
had aſſurances from lord Neverout, that the claim 
has been examined, and found admiſſible. Quietus is 
the word, madam, 

HoxtyYwoop. 

But how! his lordſhip has been at Newmarket 

theſe ten days. 
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Lorrv. 
Indeed! Then ſir Gilbert Gooſe muſt have been 
moſt damnably miſtaken. I had it of him. 
Miss Ricatanp. 
He! why fir Gilbert and his family have been in the 
country this month. 
Lorrr. | 
This month! It muſt certainly be ſo—Sir Gilbert's 
letter did come to me from Newmarket, ſo that he 
muſt have met his lordſhip there; and ſo it came 
about. I have his letter about me; I'll read it to 
you. (Taking out a large bundle.) That's from Paoli 
of Corſica, that from the marquis of Squilachi.— Have 
you a mind to ſee a letter from count Poniatowſki, 
now king of Poland—Honeſt Pon—(Searching.) O, 
ſir, what are you here too? T'll tell you what, ho- 
neſt friend, if you have not abſolutely delivered my 
letter to fir William Honeywood, you may return it. 
The thing will do without him. a 
SIR WILLIAM. 
Sir, I have delivered it; and mult inform you, it 
was received with the moſt mortifying contempt. 
| CROAKER. 
Contempt! Mr. Lofty, what can that mean? 
Lorry. 
Let him go on, let him go on, I ſay. You'll find it 
come to ſomething preſently. 
SiR WILLIAM. 

Ves, fir, I believe you'll be amazed, if, after wait- 
ing ſome time in the anti-chamber, after being ſurvey- 
ed with inſolent curioſity by the paſſing ſervants, I 
was at laſt aſſured, that fir William Honey wood knew 
no ſuch perſon, and I muſt certainly have been im- 


poſed upon. 
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Lorry. 

Good; let me die; very good. Ha! ha! ha! * 

' CROAKER. | 

| Now, for my life, I can't find out half the good- 

neſs of it. 
5 A | Lorry. 
| You can't. Ha! ha! 
CROAKER. 

No, for the ſoul of me; I think it was u as confound- 
ed a bad anſwer, as ever was ſent from one private 
gentleman to another. 

Lorry. 

And ſo you can't find out the force of the meſſage ? 
Why, I was in the houſe at that very time. Ha! ha! 
It was I that ſent that very anſwer to my own letter. 
Ha! ha! 

| CROAKER, 
Indeed! How ! why! 
Lorry. 
In one word, things between fir William and me 
muſt be behind the curtain. A party has many eyes. 
He ſides with lord Buzzard, I fide with fir Gilbert 
Gaol, So that unriddles the myſtery. 
CROAKER. 

And ſo it does, indeed; and all my ſuſpicion are 

over. 
| Lorry. 

Your ſuſpicions! What, then, you have been ſuſ- 
petting, you have been ſuſpecting, have you? Mr. 
Croaker, you and I were friends; we are friends no 
longer. Never talk to me. It” s over; I ſay, it's od. 

CROAKER. 

As J hope for your favour, I dig not mean to offend. 

It eſcaped me. Don't be ws 
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= 
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Lorr v. 

Zounds! fir, but I am diſcompoſed, and will be diſ- 
compoſed. - To be treated thus! WhoamTI! Was 
it for this, I have been dreaded both by ins and outs | 
Have I been libelled in the Gazetteer, and praiſed in the 
St. James's; have I been chaired at Wildman's, and 
a ſpeaker at Merchant-Taylor's Hall; have I had my 
hand to addreſſes, and my head in the print-ſhops ; 
and talk to me of ſuſpeQts ! 

CROAKER, 

My dear fir, be pacified. What can you have but 
aſking pardon ? 

Lorry. 

Sir, I will not be pacified—SuſpeRs ! Who am I! 
To be uſed thus! Have I paid court to men in favour, 
to ſerve my friends; the lords of the treaſury, fir 
William Honeywood, and the reſt of the gang, and 
talk to me of ſuſpects! Who am I, I ſay, who am I! 

SIR WILLIAM. | 

Since, ſir; you're ſo preſſing for an anſwer, I'll tell 
you who you are. A gentleman, as well acquainted 
with politics, as with men in power; as well ac- 
quainted with perſons of faſhion, as with modeſty ; 
with lords of the treaſury, as with truth ; and with 
all, as you are with fir William Honeywood, I am 
ſir William Honey wood. 

[ Diſcovering his enſigns of the Bath. 
| CROAKER, 

Sir William Honey wood ! 

| HoNntywooD. 
Aſtoniſhment ! my uncle ! [Afide. 
Lorr v. 

So then, my edfifounded genius has been all this 
time only leading me up to the garret, in order to 
fling me out of the window. 
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CROAKER. 

What, Mr. Importance, and are theſe your works ? 
Suſpect you! You, who have been dreaded by the ins 
and outs: you, who have had your hand to addreſſes, 
and your head ſtuck up in print-ſhops. If you were 
ſerved right, you ſhould have your head ſtuck up in 
the pillory. 

LorrtTy. 

Ay, ſtick it where you will; for, by the Lord, it 

cuts but a very poor figure where it ſticks at preſent. 
SIR WILLIAM. 

Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now ſee how in- 
capable this gentleman is of ſerving you, and how lit- 
tle miſs Richland has to expect from his influence. 

| CROAKER. 

Ay, fir, too well I ſee it; and I can't but ſay I 
have had ſome boding of it theſe ten days. So, I'm 
reſolved, ſince my ſon has placed his affections on a 
lady of moderate fortune, to be ſatisfied with his 

- choice, and not run the hazard of another Mr. Lofty, 
in helping him to a better. | 
SIR WILLIAM. 

I approve your reſolution; and here they come, to 

receive a confirmation of your pardon and conſent. 
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Enter Mrs. CRoAKER, Jarvis, LEONTINE, 
* and OL1via. 
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Ms. CROAKER. 
Where's my huſband! Come, come, lovey, you 
muſt forgive them. Jarvis here has been to tell me 
the whole affair; and, I ſay, you muſt forgive them. 
Our own was a ſtolen match, you know, my dear; 
and we never had any reaſon to repent of it. 
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CROAKER, | 

I wiſh we could both ſay ſo. However, this gen- 
tleman, fir William Honey wood, has been beforehand 
with you, in obtaining their pardon. So, if the two 
poor fools have a mind to marry, I think we can tack 
them together without croſſing the Tweed for it 

Joining their hands. 
| LEONTINE, 

How bleſt and unexpected! What, what can we 
ſay to ſuch goodneſs ! But, our future obedience ſhall 
be the beſt reply. And, as for this gentleman, to 
whom we owe | 

SIR WILLIAM. 

Excuſe me, fir, if I interrupt your thanks, as I have 
here an intereſt that calls me. (Turning to Honey wood.) 
Yes, fir, you are ſurpriſed to ſee me; and I own that a 
deſire of correcting your follies led me hither. I ſaw, 
with indignation, the errors of a mind that only ſought 
applauſe from others; that eaſineſs of diſpoſition, 
which, though inclined to the right, had not courage 
to condemn the wrong. I ſaw, with regret, thoſe 
ſplendid errors, that ſtill took name from ſome neigh- 
bouring duty. Your charity, that was but injuſtice ; 
your benevolence, that was but weakneſs; and your 
friendſhip, but credulity. I faw, with regret, great 
talents and extenſive learning, only employed to add 
ſprightlineſs to error, and encreaſe your perplexitics. 
I ſaw your mind with a thouſand natural charms : 
but, the greatneſs of its beauty ſerved only to heighten 
my pity for its proſtitution. 

HonxtywooD. 

Ceaſe to upbraid me, fir : I have for ſome time but 
too ſtrongly felt the juſtice of your reproaches. But there 
is one way ſtill left me. Yes, fir, I have determined 
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this very hour, to quit for ever a place where I have 
made myſelf the voluntary ſlave of all; and to ſeek 
among ſtrangers that fortitude which may give ſtrength 
to the mind, and 'marſhal all its diſſipated virtues. 
Yet, ere I depart, permit me to ſolicit favour for this 
gentleman ; who, notwithſtanding what has happened, 
has laid me under the moſt ſignal obligations. Mr, 
ory I e 
Lorr x. 

Mr. Honey wood, Pm reſolved upon a reformation, 
as well as you. I now begin to find, that the man who 
firſt invented the art of ſpeaking truth was a much cun- 
ninger fellow than I thought him. And, to prove 
that I deſign to ſpeak truth for the future, I muſt now 
aſſure you, that you owe your late enlargement to an- 
other; as, upon my ſoul, I had no hand in the mat- 
ter. So now if any of the company has a mind for 
preferment, he may take my place, Pm determined 
to reſign. [Extt. 
2 Hoxntywoop. \ 

How have I been deceived ! 

SIR WILLIAM. 

No, fir, you have been obliged to a kinder, fairer 
friend for that favour. To miſs Richland. Would 
ſhe complete our joy, and make the man ſhe has ho- 
noured by her friendſhip happy in her love, I ſhould 
then forget all, and be as bleſt as the welfare of my 
deareſt kinſman can make me. 

Miss RicnLanp. 
After what is paſt, it would be but affeQation ta 
retend to indifference. Yes, I will own an attach- 
ment, which, I find, was more than friendſhip. And, 
if my intreaties cannot alter his reſolution to quit the 


"2 


country, I will even try if my hand * not power to 
detain him. [Giving her hands 


 HontywooD. 

Heavens! how can I have deſerved all this? — 
expreſs my happineſs, my gratitude! A moment, 
like this, overpays an age of apprehenſion. 

| CROAKER, = 

Well, now I ſee content in every face; but heaven 

ſend we be all better this day three months. 
SIR WILLIAM. 

Henceforth, nephew, learn to reſpe& yourſelf. He 
who ſeeks only for applauſe from without, has all his 
happineſs 1 in another's keeping. 

HoNnNEYwooD. | 

1 ſir, I now too plainly perceive my errors, 
My vanity, in attempting to pleaſe all, by fearing to 
offend any. My meanneſs in approving folly, leſt tools 
ſhould diſapprove. Henceforth, therefore, it ſhall-be 
my ſtudy to reſerve my pity for real diſtreſs; my 
friendſhip for true merit; and my love for her, who 
firſt taught me what it is to be happy. 0 
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$POKEN BY 


MRs. BU LK L E x. 


As puffing quacks ſome caitiff wretch procure 
To ſwear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure; 
Thus, on the ſtage, our play-wrights {till depend 
For Epilogues and Prologues on ſome friend, 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conſcious of this, our bard has gone about, 

And teaz'd each rhyming friend to help him out. 
An Epilogue, things can't go on without it ; 

It cou'd not fail, wou'd you but ſet about it. 
Young man, cries one, (a bard laid up in clover) 
Alas, young man, my writing days are over 

Let boys play tricks, and kick the ſtraw, not I; 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try. 
What II dear ſir, the doctor interpoſes; 

What, plant my thiſtle, fir, among his roſes | 
No, no, I've other conteſts to maintain ; 
'To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 

Go, aſk your manager—W ho, me! Your pardon; 
'T hoſe things are not our fort at Covent-garden. 


- ®* The author, in expectation of an Epilogue from a friend at 
Oxford, deferred writing one himſelf till the very lat hour. What 


is here offered, owes all its ſucceſs to the graceful manner of the 
aQreſs who ſpake it. 
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Our author's friends, thus plac'd at happy diſtance, 


Give him good words indeed, but no aſſiſtance. 

As ſome unhappy wight, at ſome new play, 

At the pit door ſtands elbowing away, 

While oft, with many a ſmile, and many a ſhrug, 
He eyes the centre, where his friends fit ſnug; 

His ſimpering friends, with pleaſure in their eyes, 
Sinks as he ſinks, and as he riſes riſe : 

He nods, they nod; he cringes, they grimace; 
But not a ſoul will budge to give him place. 

Since then, unhelp'd, our bard muſt now conform 
To *bide the pelting of this pittileſs ſtorm, 

Blame where you muſt, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the Good-natur'd Man, 
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T 0 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, L, I. D. 


DAR Srx, 


By inſcribing this ſlight performance to you, I do 
not mean ſo much to compliment you as myſelf. It 
may do me ſome honour to inform the public, that 
I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It 
may ſerve the intereſts of mankind alſo to inform them 
that the greateſt wit may be found in a character, 
without impairing the moſt unaffected piety. 


I have, particularly, reaſon to thank you for your 
partiality to this performance. The undertaking a co- 
medy, not merely ſentimental, was very dangerous; 
and Mr. Colman, who ſaw this piece in its various 
ſtages, always thought it ſo. However I ventured to 
truſt it to the public; and, though it was neceſſarily 
delayed till late in the ſeaſon, I have every reaſon to 
be grateful. I am, 


DEAR SIR, 
YOUR MOST SINCERE 


FRIEND AND ADMIRER, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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210 PROLOGUE. 


W 0-45 : 8: 
DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 


or Enter Mr. WOOD WAR D, direſſed in 
= black, and holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 


Excv SE me, firs, I pray—I can't yet ſpeak— 
Pm crying now—and have been all the week. | 
« *Tis not alone this mourning ſuit,” good maſters; 
' ve that within”--for which there are no plaſters ! 
Pray, wou'd you know the reaſon why l'm crying? 
The comic muſe, long ſick, is now a dying! 

And if ſhe goes, my tears will never ſtop; 

For as a play'r, I can't ſqueeze out one drop : 

I am undone, that's all—fſhall loſe my bread— 

| Pd rather, but that's nothing —loſe my head. 

When the ſweet maid is laid upon the bier, 

| Shuter and I ſhall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkiſh drab of ſpurious breed, 

Who deals in Sentimentals, will fucceed ! 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents ; 

We can as ſoon ſpeak Greek as Sentiments ! 

Both nervous grown, to keep our ſpirits up, 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What ſhall we do?—If Comedy forſake us! 

They'll turn us out, and no one elſe will take us. 
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But, wh can't I be moral? Let me try 


With a — look, that nothing means, 
(Faces are blocks, in ſentimental ſcenes) 
Thus I begin“ All is not gold that glitters, 
«« Pleaſure ſeems ſweet, but proves a glafs of bitters. 
«© When ign'rance enters, folly is at hand: 
Learning is better far than houſe and land. 
Let not your virtue trip, who trips may ſtumble, 
« And virtue is not virtue, if ſne tumble.“ 

I give it up—morals won't do for me; 
To make you laugh, 1 muſt play tragedy. 
One hope remains—hearing the maid was ill, 
A Doctor comes this night to ſhew his ſkill. 
To chear her heart, and give your muſcles motion, 
He, in Five Draughts prepar'd, preſents a potion: 
A kind of magic charm — for be aſſur'd, 
If you will ſwallow it, the maid is cur'd: 
But deſp'rate the Doctor, and her caſe is, 
If you reject the doſe, and make wry faces! 
'This truth he boaſts, will boaſt it while he lives, 
No pois'nous drugs are mix'd in what he gives. 
Should he ſucceed, you'll give him his degree; 
If not, within he will receive no fee! 
The college You, muſt his pretenſions back, 
Pronounce him Regular, or dub him Quack, 
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M EN. 


Sir Charles Marlow, Mr. GAR DNIR. 
Young Marlow, (his ſon) Mr. LE WES. 


Hardcaſtle, - Mr. SHUTER. 
Haſtings, Mr. DUBELLANY: . 
Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Quick. 
Diggory, Mr. SAUNDERS. | 


WOM EN. 


Mrs. Hardcaſtle, Mrs. GREEN. 
Miſs Hardcaſtle, Mrs. BuLkxLey. 
| Miſs Neville, Mrs. KNIiVvETON. 
Maid, Miſs WII IBIS. 


Landlord, Servants, &c. &c. 
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ACT.THE FIRST. 


SCENE, a chamber in an old-faſhioned houſe. 
Enter MRS. HarRDCASTLE and MR. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


I VO W, Mr. Hardcaſtle, you're very particular. Is 
there a creature in the whole country, but ourſelyes, 
that does not take a trip to town now and then, to 
rub off the ruſt a little? There's the two miſs Hoggs, 
and our neighbour, Mrs. Grigſby, go to take a month's 
poliſhing every winter. 
HARDCASTLE. 
Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation to laſt 


them the whole year. I wonder why London cannot 


keep its own fools at home. In my time, the follies 


of the town crept ſlowly among us, but now they 


travel faſter than a ſtage-coach. Its fopperies come 
down, not only as inſide paſſengers, but in the very 
baſket, 

Q 
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| VMs. HARDCASTLE. 

Ay, your times were fine times, indeed; you have 
been telling us of them for many a long year. Here 
we live in an old rumbling manſion, that looks for all 
the world like an inn, but that we never ſee compa- 
ny. Our beft viſitors are old Mrs. Oddfiſh, the cu- 
rate's wife, and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing- 
maſter : and all our entertainment your old ſtories of 
prince Eugene and the duke of. Marlborough. I hate 
| ſuch old-faſhioned trumpery. 

1 HARDCASTLE. | 

And I love it. I love every thing that's old: old 
Friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine ; 
and, I believe, Norothy, (zating her hand) you'll own 
1 have been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Ms. HarDCASTLE. | | 

Lord Mr. Hardcaſtle, you're for ever at your Do- 
rothy's and your old wife's. You may be a Darby, 
but I'll be no Joan, I promiie you. I'm not fo old as 
you'd make me, by more than one good year. Add 
twenty to twenty, and make money of that. 

HARDCASTLE. 

Loet me ſee; twenty added to twenty, makes juſt 
fifty and ſeven. 

Mrs. HARD CASTLE. | 

It's falſe, Mr. Hardcaſtle: I was but twenty when 
'F was brought to bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. 
Lumpkin, my firſt huſband ; and he's not come to 
years of diſcretion yet. 

HaRDCASTLE. 

Nor ever will, I dare anſwer for him. Ay, you 

have taught him finely, _ | 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. 
My fon is not to live by his learning. I don't think a 
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boy wants' much learning -to ſpend Hoon hundred 2 
year. 
| HarpDcasTLE. 

Learning, quotha! A mere compoſition of tricks 
and miſchief, 

' Mrs. HarDcASTLE. 

Humour,' my dear : nothing but humour. Come, 
Mr. Hardcaſtle, you muſt allow the boy a little hu- 
mour. | 

HARD CASTLE. 

I'd ſooner allow him an horſe-pond. If burning 
the footmens ſhoes, frighting the maids, and worry- 
ing the kittens, be humour, he has it. It was but 
yeſterday he faſtened my wig to the back of my chair, 
and when I went to make a bow, I popt my bald 
head in Mrs. Frizzle's face. 

Ms. HARD CASTLE. 

<Abl am I to blame ? The poor boy was always too 
ſickly to do any good. A ſchool would be his death. 
When he comes to be a little ſtronger, who knows 
what a year or two's Latin may do for him? | 

HARDCASTLE. 

Latin for him! A cat and fiddle. No, no, the ale- 
houſe and the ſtable are the only ſchools he'll ever 
go to. 

Mxs. Hanbeaviia. 

Well, we muſt not ſnub the poor boy now, for I 
believe we ſhan't have him long among us. Any bo- 
dy that looks in his face may ſee he's conſumptive. 

HARD CASTLE. 
Ay, if growing too fat be one of the ſymptoms. 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
He coughs ſometimes. | 
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HARDCASTLE: 
; when his liquor goes the wrong way. 
: d Mrs. HARD CASTLE. | 
I'm actually afraid of his lungs. 
HARDCASTLE. 
And truly ſo am I; for he ſometimes whoops like 
a ſpeaking trumpet— (Tony hallooing behind the ſcents) 
O there he goes—A very conſumptive figure, truly. 


Later To xx, croſſing the ſtage. 


Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 

Tony, where are you going, my charmer ? Won't 
you give papa and a little of your company, lovee ? 
ToNx. 

I'm in haſte, mother, I cannot ſtay. 

Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 

You ſhar't venture out this raw evening, my dear : 
You look moſt ſhockingly. 

Toxy. | 

x can't ſtay, I tell you. The three pigeons expects 
me down every moment: There's ſome fun going for- 
ward, 

HARDCASTLE, 
Ay ; the ale-houſe, the old place : I thought ſo. 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
A low, paltry ſet of fellows. 

| __ToNvr. 

Not ſo low neither. There's Dick "BAM the 
exciſeman, Jack Slang the horſe doctor, little Amina- 
dab that grinds the muſic box, and Tom Twiſt that 
ſpins the pewter platter. 

Ms. HARDCASTLE. 
Pray, my dear, diſappoint them for one night at 


* 
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As for diſappointing them, I ſhould not fo 24 . 
mind; but I can't abide to diſappoint myſelf... 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
(Detaining him) Y ou ſhan't go. 
5 ToNx. 
I will, I tell you. 
Ms. HARD CASTLE. 
I fay you ſhan't. 
Tor. 
We'll ſee which is ſtrongeſt, you or 1. . 
Exit, hawling her out. 


HarDcAsTLE, ſolus. 


Ay, there goes a pair that only ſpoil each other. 
But is not the whole age in a combination to drive 
ſenſe and diſcretion out of doors? There's my pretty 
darling Kate; the faſhions of the times have almoſt 
infected her too. By living a year or two in town, 


ſhe is as fond of gauze, and French frippery, as the 
beſt of them. 


Enter Miss HarRDCASTLE. 


HARD CASTLE. 

Bleſſings on my pretty innocence! dreft out as 
uſual, my Kate. Goodneſs! what a quantity of ſu- 
perfluous filk has thou got about thee, girl! I could 
never teach the fools of this age, that the indigent 
world could be cloathed out of the trimmings of the 
Vain, | 

| Miss HARDCASTLE. 

You know our agreement, fir. You allow. me the 

morning to receive and pay viſits, and to dreſs in my 
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own manner; and in the eyening, I put on my houſe- 
wife's dreſs to pleaſe you. 
HARDCASTLE. 

Well, remember ] inſiſt on the terms of our agree- 
ment; and, by the bye, I believe I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to try your obedience this very evening. 

Miss HArRDCASTLE. 

I proteſt, fir, I don't comprehend your meaning. 

| HARDCASTLE. _- 

Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expect the 
young gentleman. I have choſen to be your huſband 
from town this very day. I have his father's letter, 
in which he informs me his ſon is ſet out, and that 
he intends to follow himſelf ſhortly after. | 

; Miss HarDCASTLE. 

Indeed ! I wiſh I had known ſomething of this be- 
fore. Bleſs me, how ſhall I behave? It's a thouſand 
to one I ſhan't like him; our meeting will be ſo for- 
mal, and fo like a thing of buſineſs, that I ſhall find 
no room for friendſhip or eſteem. 
| HARDCASTLE. 

Depend upon it, child, Ill never controul your 
choice ; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched 
upon, is the ſon of my old friend, fir Charles Mar- 
low, of whom you have heard me talk ſo often. 
The young gentleman has been bred a ſcholar, and 
is deſigned for an employment in the ſervice of his 
country. I am told he's a man of an excellent un- 
dierſtanding. | 
| Miss HarDcasTLE, 
Is he? 

| HARDCASTLE, 
Very generous. 
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| g Miss HARD CASTLE. 
1 believe 1 ſhall like bim. 
HARD CASTLE. 
Loung and brave. 
* | Miss HARDCASTLE. 
Pm ſure I ſhall like him. 
HARDCASTLE. 
And very handſome. | 
Miss HARDCASTLE, 
May dear papa, ſay no more, (4:ffing his hand) he's 
mine, I'll have him. 
HARDCASTLE. | 
And to crown all, Kate, he's one of the moſt baſh- 
ful and reſerved young fellows in all the world. 
M1ss HARDCASTLE. | 
Eh | you have frozen me to death again. That 
word relerved, has undone all the reſt of his accom- 
pliſhments. A reſerved lover, it is ſaid, always 
makes a ſuſpicious huſband. 
HARDCASTLE. | 
On the contrary, modeſty ſeldom reſides in à breaſt 
that 1s not enriched with nobler virtues. It was the 
very feature in his charaQer that firſt ſtruck me. 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 0 
le muſt have more ſtriking features to catch 2 
I promiſe you. However, if he be fo young, ſo 
handſome, and ſo every thing, as you mention, I be- 
lieve he'll do till. I think PII have him. 
| HARDCASTLE, x 
Ay, Kate, but there is ſtill an obſtacle. It's more 
than an even wager, he may not have you. 
Miss HaRDCASTLE. 
My dear papa, why will you mortify one ſo ?— 
Well, if he refuſes, inſtead of breaking my heart a 
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his indifference, I'll only break my glaſs for its flatte- 
Set my cap to ſome newer faſhion, and loak out 
for ſome leſs difficult admirer. 
HARDCASTLE. : 
Bravely reſolyed! In the mean time Ill go prepare 
the ſervants for his reception; as we ſeldom ſee com- 
pany they want as.much training as a company of re- 
cruits, the firſt day's muſter. IxXxit. 


Miss HARD CASTLE, ſola. 


Lud, this news of papa's, puts me all in a flutter. 
Young, handſome; theſe he put laſt ; but I put them 
foremoſt. Senſible, good-natured ; I like all that, 
But then reſerved, and ſheepiſh, that's much againſt 
him. Yet can't he be cured of his timidity, by being 
taught to be proud of his wife? Yes, and can't I— 
But I vow Pm diſpoſing of the huſband, before I have 
ſecured the lover, | 


Enter M1ss Nrviurx. 


Miss HARD CASTLE. 

Im glad you're come, Neville, my dear. Tell me, 

Conſtance, how do I look this evening ? Is there any 

thing whimſical about me? Is it one of my well 
looking days, child? am I in face to-day? 

Miss NEviLLE. 42 

Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look PRO 

me |—ſure no accident has happened among the ca- 

, nary birds or the gold fiſhes. Has your brother or the 

* cat been meddling ? or has the laſt novel been too 

moving! 
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MISs HARDCASTLE. | 

No; nothing of all this. I have been threatened 
l can ſcarce get it out —1 have been threatened with 
a lover. 

Miss NxvILLE. 

And his name 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 
Is Marlow. | 
Miss NEVILLE. 
Indeed 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 
The ſon of ſir Charles Marlow. 
Miss NEVILLE. 

As J live, the moſt intimate friend of Mr. Haſtings, 
my admirer. They are never aſunder. I believe you 
muſt have ſeen him when we lived in town, | 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Never. 

Miss NEviILLE. 

He's a very ſingular character, I aſſure you. Among 
women of reputation and virtue, he is the modeſteſt 
man alive; but his acquaintance give him a very dif- 
ferent character among creatures of another 3 
you underſtand me. | 

Miss an | 

An odd character, indeed. I ſhall never be able 
to manage him. What ſhall I do? pſhaw, think 
no more of him, but truſt to occurrences for ſuc- 
ceſs. But how goes on your own affair, my dear? 
has my mother been courting. you for ne brother 
Tony, as uſual? 1 ; | 

Miss NzviLs. 
I have juſt come from one of our agreeable tete- 


a- tetes. She has been ſaying a hundred tender things, 
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and ſetting off her pretty monſter as the er. pink of 


perfection. | 
Miss HarpcasrLe. | 

And her partiality is ſuch, that ſhe aQtually thinks 
him ſo. A fortune like yours is no ſmall temptati- 
on. Beſides, as ſhe has the ſole management of it, 
Fm not ſurprized to fee her unwilling to a it of out 
of the family. 

Miss NevirLe. 

A fortune like mine, which chiefly conſiſts in jewels, 
is no ſuch mighty temptation. But at any rate if my 
dear Haſtings be but conſtant, I make no doubt to be 
too hard for her at laſt. However, I let her ſappoſe 
that J am in love with her ſon, and ſhe never once 
dreams that my affections are fixed upon another. 

Miss HarDcASTLE. 

My good brother holds out ſtoutly. I could almoſt 

love him for hating you ſo. 
Miss NREVILLE. 
lt is a 'good-natured creature at bottom, and I'm 
fore would wiſh to ſee me married to any body but 
himſelf. But my aunts bell rings for our afternoon's 
walk round the improvements. Allons. Courage is 
neceſſary as our affairs are critical. | 
Miss HarDcasTtLE. 
Would it were bed time and all were well. 
| [Exeunt. 


8 CENE, an ale-houſe room. Several ſhabby fel- 
lows, with punch and tobacco. Tod at the head 


of the table, a little higher than the reſt :. a mallet 
in his hand. | 


Ouxxs. 
Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, bravo. 
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| FIRST FELLOW. 

Nov gentlemen, ſilence for a ſong. The Aquire 

is going to knock himſelf down for a ſong. 
_ » OMNEsS, 
Ay, a frog, a ſong. 
Towr. 

Then PI ſing you, gentlemen, a ſong I 8 0 

this ale-houſe, the three pigeons. 


S8 O N G. 


Let ſchool-maſters puzzle their brain, | 
With grammar, and nonſenſe, and learning; | 
Good liquor, I ſtoutly maintain, 
Gives genus a better diſcerning. 
Let them brag of their heatheniſh gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians; 
Their qui's, and their quz's, and their quod's, 
They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


When methodiſt preachers come down, 
A preaching that drinking is ſinful, 
Pl wager the raſcals a crown, 
'They always preach beſt with a ſkinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For a lice of their ſcurvy religion, 
It leave it to all men of ſenſe, 
But you my good friend are the pigeon. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toreſl. 


'Then come put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are ſtout, 


Here's the three jolly pigeons for ever. 
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. ſome cry up woodcock or hare, 

©» Your buſtards, your ducks, and your widgeons ; | 

"Bus of all the birds m the air, | 

Here's a health to the three jolly. pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


I bun 126.4 OM NES. 
* bravo. 
FIRST FELLOW. 
Abe . has got ſpunk in him. 

SECOND FELLOW. 
loves to hear him ſing, bekeays he never gives us 
nothing that's low. 

TriRD FELLOW. 

O damn any thing that's low, I cannot bear it it. 

: FourTH FELLOW. | 

The genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time. 
If ſo be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation ac- 
cordingly. 

nee =" Trird FELLOW. 

I like the maxum of it, maſter Muggins. What, 
tho' I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be 
a gentleman for all that. May this be my poiſon 
if my bear ever dances but to the very genteeleſt 
of tunes. Water Parted, or the minuet in Ariadne. 

Srcond FELLOW. 

What” a pity it is the *ſquire is not come to his 
own. It would be well for all the publicans with- 
in ten miles round of him. 

Tov. 2 
2 Brod and ſo it would maſter Slang. Id then 
ſhew what it was to keep choice of company. 
M gp Second FELLOW. 
0 he takes after his own father for thas, - To be 
ſure old *ſquire Lumpkin was the fineſt gentleman 
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T ever ſet my eyes on. For winding the ſtceight 
horn, or beating a thicket for a hare, or a wench, 
he never had his fellow. It was a ſaying in the 
place, that he kept the beſt horſes, dogs, and girls 
in the whole county. 

TONY. 

Ecod, and when I'm of age, I'll be no baſtard, I 
promiſe you. I have been thinking of Bett Bouncer 
and the miller's grey mare to begin with. But, come, 
my boys, drink about and be merry, for you pay no 
OP Well, Stingo, what's the matter ? 


Enter LG 


LANDLORD. 

There be two gentlemen in a poſt-chaiſe at the 
door. They have loſt their way upo' the foreſt ; and 
they are talking ſomething about Mr. Hardcaſtle. 

Toxny. 

As ſure as can be, one of them muſt be the gentle- 
man that's coming down to court my ſiſter. Do they 
ſeem to be Londoners ? 

| LANDLORD, | 

I believe they may. They look woundily like 

Frenchmen. | 
| Tony. 

Then deſire them to ſtep this way, and I'll ſet them 
right in a twinkling. (Exit landlord.) Gentlemen, 
as they mayn't be good enough company for you, ſtep 
down for a moment, and I'll be with you in the 
ſqueezing of a lemon. [Exeunt mob. 

| Toxy, ſolus. 

Father-in-law has been calling me whelp, and 
hound, this half year. Now, if I pleaſed, I could be 


4 . 
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ſo revenged upon the old grumbletonian. But then 
I'm afraid—afraid of what! I ſhall ſoon” be worth fif- 
teen hundred a year, and let him frighten me out of 


that if-he can. 


Enter LANDLORD, conduQing MarLow and 
HASTINGS. 


Marlow. 


What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had of 
it! We were told it was but forty miles acroſs the 


country, and we have come above threeſcore. 
HAS TIN Gs. ä 
And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable reſerve 
of yours, that would not let us inquire more fre- 
quently on the way. 
MARLOw. 


I own, Haſtings, I am unwilling to lay myſelf under 
an obligation to every one I meet; and often ſtand the 


chance of an unmannerly aer. 
HAs TIN Gs. 

At preſent, however, we are not likely to receive 
any anſwer. . 

| ToNy. 

No offence, gentlemen. But I'm told den we 
been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcaſtle in thoſe parts. 
Do you know what part of the country Je" are in? 

HAsTINGS. | 


Not in the leaſt, fir, but ſhould thank yr for in 


formation. 
Toxx. 
Phong the way you came ? 
21 > HaAsrIN Gs. 
do, ſir; but if you can inform u 


— 
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Tox xv. 

Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you 
are going, nor where you are, nor the road you came, 
the firſt thing I have to inform you is, that you have 
loſt your way. 

MarLow. 
We wanted no ghoſt to tell us that. 
Tov. 

Pray, gentlemen, may I be ſo bold as to aſk the 

place from whence you came? 
MARLOw. 

That s not neceſſary towards direQing us Where we 

are to go. 
| ToNv. 

No offence; but queſtion for queſtion is all fair, 
you know. Pray, gentlemen, 1s not this ſame Hard- 
caſtle a croſs-grain*d, old-faſhion*'d, whimſical fellow, 
with an ugly face; a daughter, and a pretty ſon? 

HASTINGS, 

We have not ſeen the gentleman, but he hu the 
family you mention. 

ToNv. 

The daughter, a tall, trapeſing, trolloping, talka- 
tive maypole—the ſon, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable 
youth, that every body 1s fond of. 

MarLow,.. 

Our information differs in this. The daughter 

ſaid to be well-bred and beautiful; the ſon, an = 


ward booby, reared up, and ſpoiled at his mother's 
1 
ToN v. 
He-be-bem—Then, gentlemen, all I have to tell 


you is, that you won't reach Mr. Hardcaſtle's houſe 
this night, I believe. 
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HAS TIN GS. 
Unfortunate ! | | 
Toxy. 

It's a damn'd long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous 
way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr... 
Hardcaſtle's ; (Winking upon the landlord.) Mr. Hard- 
caſtle's of Quagmire Marſh, you underſtand me. 

LANDLORD. 

Maſter Hardcaſtle's! Lock-a-daiſy, my maſters, 
you're come a deadly deal wrong! When you came 
to the bottom of the hill, you ſhould have croſs'd 
down Squaſh-lane. 

MarLow. 

Croſs down Squaſh-lane ! 

LANDLORD. 
Then you were to keep ſtraight forward, *till vou 
came to four roads. 
| MARLOw. 
Come to where four roads meet 
Tov. 
Ay; but you muſt be ſure to take only one of 
them. | 
MarLow, 
O ſir, you're facetious. 
Tony. 

Then keeping to the right, you are to go ſide-ways 
till you come upon Crack-ſkull common: there you 
muſt look ſharp for the track of the wheel, and go 
forward, *till you come to farmer Murrain's barn. 
Coming to the farmer's barn, you are to turn to the 
right, and then to the left, and then to the right 
about again, till you find out the old mill 

MarLow. D 294; 

Zounds, man! we could as ſoon find out the longi- 

tude | 
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HASTINGS- 
What's to be done, Marlow ? 
MARLAwW. 
| This houſe promiſes, but a poor reception ; though 
perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 
LANDLORD. 

Alack, maſter, we have but one ſpare bed in the 
whole houſe. 

ToNr. 

And to my knowledge, that's taken up by thres 
lodgers already. (After a pauſe, in which the reſt ſeem 
diſconcerted) I have hit it. Don't you think, Stingo, 
our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen by 
the fire-ſide, with——three chairs and a bolſter ? 

HasTINGS. 
I hate ſleeping by the fire- ſide. 
MakrLowW. 
And I deteſt your three chairs and a bolſter. 
TON V. 

You do, do you? then let me ſee hat if you 

go on a mile further, to the Buck's Head; the old 


Buck's Head on the hill, one of the beſt inns in the, 


whole county ? 
HasTiINGsS. 
O ho! ſo we have eſcaped an adventure for this 
night, hawever. 
LANDLORD. 


(Abart ta Tony) Sure, you ben't ſending them to : 


your father's as an inn, be you? 
q TONY. | 
Mum, you fool you. Let them find that out. (T 


them) You have only to keep on ſtraight forward, 
till you come to a large old houſe by the road fide. 


You'll ſee a pair of large horns over the door. That's 
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the _ Drive up the yard, and call oy about 
Hasrixcs. 


Sir, we are obliged to you. 'The. ſervants can't 
miſs the way ? | 


To xv. 

No, no: but I tell you though, the landlord is 
rich, and going to leave off buſineſs ; fo he wants to 
be thought a gentleman, ſaving your preſence, he! 
he! lie! He'll be for giving you his company, and 
ecod if you mind him, he'll perſuade you that his 
mother was an alderman, and his aunt a juſtice of 

LANDLORD. 

A troubleſome old blade to be ſure ; but a keeps 

as good wines and beds as any in the whole country, 
MarLow. 

Well, if he ſupplies us with theſe, we ſhall want 
no further connexion. We are to turn to the right, 
did you ſay ? 

ToNy. 
No, no; ſtraight forward. I'll juſt ſtep myſelf, 


and ſhew you a piece of the way. (To the landlord) 
Mum. | 


Ys LANDLORD. 
Ah, bleſs your heart, for a ſweet, pleaſant 
damn'd miſchievous ſon of a whore. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE, an old-faſhioned houſe. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, followed by three or four 


aukward ſervants. 
* 


HARD CASTLE. 


\ Y ELL, I hope you're perfe& in the table ex- 
erciſe I have been teaching you theſe three days. 
You all know your poſts and your places, and can 
ſhew that you have been ùſed to good company, with- 
out ever ſtirring from home. 

OMNES. 

Ay, ay. 

HarDCASTLE. 

When company comes, you are not to pop out 
and ſtare, and then run in again, like frighted rab- 
bits in a warren. 

OMNESs. 

No, no, 

HAaRDCASTLE: 

You, Diggory, whom J have taken from the barn, 
are to make a ſhew at the ſide- table; and you, Ro- 
ger, whom I have advanced from the plough, are to 
place yourſelf behind my chair. But you're not to 
ſtand ſo, with your hands in your pocket. Take 
your hands from your pockets, Roger; and from 
your head, you blockhead you. See how Diggory 

R 2 
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carries his hands. They're a little too ſtiff, indeed, 
but that's no great matter. 8 | 
D1G6GoRY. | 

Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my 
hands this way, when I was upon drill for the mili- 
tia, And ſo being upon drill 

h n HarxDCASTLE. 

You muſt not be ſo talkative, Diggory. You muſt 
be all attention to the gueſts. You muſt hear us talk, 
and not think of talking; you muſt ſee us drink, and 
not think of drinking ; you muſt fee us eat, and not 
think of eating. 


D1iccory. 

By the laws, your worſhip, that's parfectly unpoſ- 
ſible. Whenever Diggory ſees yeating going forward, 
ecod he's always wiſhing for a mouthful himſelf. 

HaRrDCASTLE. 


Blockhead ! Is not a belly-full in the kitchen as 


good as a belly-full in the parlour ? Stay your ſtomach 
with that refleQion. 
| Disco. 

Ecod I thank your worſhip, I'll make a ſhift to ſtay 
my ſtomach with a ſlice of cold beef in the pantry. 

HARDCASTLE. 

Diggory, you are too talkative. Then if I happen 
to ſay a good thing, or tell a good ſtory at table, you 
muſt not all burſt out a-laughing, as if you made part 
of the company. | 

Driscokx. 

+ Then ecod your worſhip muſt not tell the ſtory of 
ould grouſe in the gun room: I can't help laughing 
at that—he! he ! he!—for the ſoul of me. We have 
laughed at that theſe twenty years—ha ! ha! ha.! 
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HARD CASTLE. 

Ha! ha! ha! The ſtory is a good one. Well, 
honeſt Diggory, you may laugh at that—but till re- 
member to be attentive. Suppoſe one of the company 
mould call for a glaſs of wine, how will you behave ? 
A glaſs of wine, fir, if you pleaſe. (Lo 1 
why don't you move? 

DrioSORY. 

Fcod, your worſhip, I never have courage till T ſee 
the eatables and drinkables brought upoꝰ the table, and 
then I'm as bauld as a lion. | 

HARD CASTLE. 

What, will nobody move? 

FIRST SERVANT, 

Im not to leave this pleace. 

SECOND SERVANT. 
I'm ſure it's no pleace of mine. 
THIRD SERVANT. 

Nor mine, for ſartain. 

D1660RY, 

Wauns, and I'm ſure it canna be mine. 

HARDCASTLE. 

You numbſkulls! and ſo while, like your betters, 
you are quarrelling for places, the gueſts muft be 
ſtarved. O you dunces! I find I muſt begin all 
over again. But don't I hear a coach drive into 
the yard? To your poſts, you blockheads. Ill go in 
the mean time and give my old friend's ſon a hearty 
reception at the gate. [Exit Hardcaftle. 

D16G60RY. * 

By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite out of my 

head. 


— * 


RoGER. 
I know that my pleace is to be every where. 


0 
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FIRST SERVANT. 
Where the devil is mine ? 
SECOND SERVANT. 
My pleace is to be no where at all; and ſo ize go 
about my buſineſs. [Exeunt ſervants, running about 
as if frighted, different ways. 


Enter SERVANT with candles, ſhewing in MARLO w, 
and HASTINGS. 


® SERVANT. | 
Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This way, 
HASTINGS. | 

After the diſappointments of the day, welcome once 
more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and a 
good fire. Upon my word, a very well-looking houſe ; 
antique, but creditable, 

MarLow, | 

The uſual fate of a large manſion. Having firſt 
ruined the maſter” by good houſekeeping, it at laſt 
comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

HASTINGS. 

As you ſay, we paſſengers are to be taxed to pay all 
theſe fineries. I have often ſeen a good ſideboard, or 
a marble chimney-piece, tho? not actually put in the 
bill enflame a reckoning conſoundedly. 

| MARkLO W. 

Trayellers, George, muſt pay in all places. The 
only difference is, that in good inns, you pay dearly _ 
for luxuries; in bad inns, you are fleeced and ſtarved. 
| HASTINGS. : 

You have lived pretty much among them. In 
truth, I have been often ſurpriſed, that you who 
have ſeen ſo much of the world, with your natural 
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good ſenſe, and your many opportunities, could ne- 
ver yet acquire a requiſite ſhare of aſſurance. 
MarLow. 

The Engliſhman's malady. But tell me, George, 
where could I have learned that aſſurance you talk of? 
My life has been chiefly ſpent in a college, or an inn, 
in ſecluſion from that ' lovely part of the creation that 
chiefly teach men confidence, I don't know that I was 
ever familiarly acquainted with a ſingle modeſt wo- 
man—except my mother But among females of ano- 
ther claſs you know— 

| HASTINGS. 

Ay, among them you are impudent enough of all 
conſcience. 

MarLow. 

They are of us, you know. 

HasTINGS. 

But in the company of women of reputation I ne- 
ver ſaw ſuch an idiot, ſuch a trembler; you look for 
all the world as if you wanted an opportunity of ſteal- 
ing out of the room. | 

MarLiow. 

Why man that's becauſe I do want to ſteal out of 
the room. Faith, I have often formed a reſolution 
to break the ice, and rattle away at any rate. But J 
don't know how, a ſingle glance from a pair of fine 
eyes has totally overſet my reſolution. An impudent 
fellow may counterfeit modeſty, but I'll be hanged 
if a modeſt man can ever counterfeit impudence. 

| HasTINGs. 

If you could but ſay half the fine things to them 
that I have heard you laviſh upon the bar-maid 6f 
an inn, or even a college bed-maker— 
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MazxLiow. 

Why, George, I can't fay fine things to them; 
they freeze, they petrify me. They may talk of a 
. comet, or a burning mountain, or ſome ſuch baga- 
telle. But to me, à modeſt woman, dreſt out in all 
her finery, is the moſt tremendous object of the 
whole creation. | 

"I HASTINGS. 

Ha! ha! hal At this rate, man, how can you ever 
expect to marry ? 

MarLow. 

Never, unleſs, as among kings and princes, my 
bride were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, like 
an eaſtern bridegroom, one were to be introduced 
to a wife he never ſaw before, it might be endured. 
But to go through all the terrors of a formal court- 
ſhip, together with the epiſode of aunts, grand- 
mothers. and couſins, and at laft to blurt out the 
broad ſtaring queſtion of, Madam, will you marry me? 
No, no, that's a ſtrain much above me I affure you. 

HasTiNGs. 

I pity you, But how do you intend behaving to 
the lady you are come down to viſit at the requeſt of 
your father ? 

Maslo w. 

As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low. 
Anſwer yes, or no, to all her demands—But for the 
Teſt, I don't think I ſhall venture to lock in her face, 
till I ſee _y father's again. 

HasTiNGS. 


I' 'm ſurpriſed that one who is ſo warm a friend can 
be ſo cool a lover. 
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Marrow. | 

To be explicit, my dear Haſtings, my chief induce- 
ment down was to be inſtrumental in forwarding your 
happineſs, not my own. Miſs Neville loves you, the 
family don't know you, as my friend you are fore of 
a reception, and let honour do the reſt. 

HasTINGSs. 

My dear Marlow! But Il ſuppreſs the emotion. 
Were I a wretch, meanly ſeeking to carry off a for- 
tune, you ſhould be the laſt man in the world I would 
apply to for aſſiſtance. But miſs Neville's perſon is 
all I aſk, and that is mine, both from her deceafed 
father's conſent, and her own inclination. | 

. MarLow. 

Hes man! You have talents and art to capti- 
vate any woman. I'm doom'd to adore the ſex, and 
yet to converſe with the only part of it I deſpiſe. 
This ſtammer in my addreſs, and this aukward pre- 
poſſeſſing viſage of mine, can never permit me to ſoar 
above the reach of a milliner's *prentice, or one of the 
ducheſſes of Drury-lane. Pſhaw ! this fellow here 
to interrupt us. 


Enter HaRDCTASTLE. 


HARDñCASTLx. 
Gentlemen, once more you are heartily welcome. 
Which is Mr. Marlow? Sir, you're heartily welcome. 
It's not my way, you ſee, to receive my friends with 
my back to the fire. I like to give them a hearty re- 
ception in the old ſtyle at my gate. I like to ſee their 
horſes and trunks taken care of. 
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MarLow (afide.) 

He has got our names from the ſervants already. 
(To him) We approve your caution and hoſpitality, 
fir. (To Haſtings) T have been thinking, George, of 
changing our travelling dreſſes in the morning. I am 
grown confoundedly aſhamed of mine. 

HARDCASTLE. 


I beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll uſe no atoms in this 
houſe. | 


HasTINGSs. | 
I fancy, George, you're right : the firſt blow is 


half the battle. I intend opening the campaign with 
the white and gold. 


HARDCASTLE. 

Mr. Marlow—Mr. Haſtings —gentlemen—-pray be 
under no conſtraint in this houſe. This is Liberty- 
hall, gentlemen. You may do juſt as you pleaſe 
here. 

; Marrow. 

Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fierce- 
ly at firſt, we may want ammunition before it is over. 
1 think to reſerve the embroidery to ſecure a retreat. 

HARD CASTLE. 

Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me 
in mind of the duke of Marlborough, when we went 
to beliege Denain. He firſt ſummoned the garriſon. 

MaARrLow. 


Don't you think the-ventre dor waiſtcoat will do 
with the plain brown ? 


HarRDCASTLE. 


He firſt ſummoned the garriſon, which might con- 
ſiſt of about five thouſand men 


/ 
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HasTiINGs. 
I think not: brown and yellow mix but very 
youu 
_ HarDCASTLE. | 
I fay, 8 as I was telling you, he 3 
moned the garriſon, which might conſiſt of about 
five thouſand men 


MarLow. 

The girls like finery. 

HARDCASTLE, 

Which might conſiſt of about five thouſand men, 
well appointed with ſtores, ammunition, and other 
implements of war. Now, ſays the duke of Marl- 
borough, to George Brooks, that ſtood next to him— 
You muſt have heard of George Brooks—T'll pawn 
my dukedom, ſays he, but I take that garriſon with- 
out ſpilling a drop of blood. So 

MarLow. 

What, my good friend, if you gave us a glaſs of 
punch in the mean time, it would help us to carry on 
the ſiege with vigour. 

HARDCASTLE. 

Punch, fir ! (Afide) This is the moſt unaccountable 

kind of modeſty I ever met with. 
MarLow. 

Yes, fir, punch. A glaſs of warm punch, after our 
journey, will be comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, 
you know. ö 
HARD CASTLE. 
Here's cup, ſir. 


| MARLOWwW. 
(Afide) So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, will only 
et us have juſt what he pleaſes. 
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(Taling the cup) T hope you'll find it to your mind. 
T have prepared it with my own hands, and I believe 
you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will you, 
be fo good as to pledge me, fir? Here, Mr. Mar- 
low, here is to our better acquamtance. (drinks.) 

MarLow. 

(A/ide) A very impudent fellow this ! but he's a 
character, and I'll humour him a little. Sir, my ſer- 
vice to you. (drinks.) 

' HasTiNGs. 

( Aſide) I fee this fellow wants to give us his com- 
pany, and forgets that he's an innkeeper, before he 
has learned to be a gentleman, 

MARLOW. 

From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, 
I ſuppoſe you have a good deal of buſineſs in this 
part of the country. Warm work, now and then, 
at elections, I ſuppoſe. 

HARDCASTLE. 

No, fir, I have long given that work over. Since 
our betters have hit upon the expedient of electing 
each other, there is no buſineſs * for us that ſell ale. 

HasTiNGs. 
So, then you have no turn for politics I find. 
HARDCASTLE. 

Not in the leaſt. There was a time, indeed, I fretted 
myſelf about the miſtakes of government, like other 
people; but finding myſelf every day grow more 
angry, and the government growing no better, I left 
it to mend itſelf. Since that, I no more trouble my 
head about Heyder Ally, or Ally Cawn, than about 
Ally Croaker. Sir, my ſervice to you. 
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HASTINGS. / 

So that with eating above ſlairs, and drinking be- 
low, with receiving your friends within, and amuſing 
them without, you lead a good pleaſant buſtling life 
of it. 

HAaRDCASTLE. 

I do ſtir about a great deal, that's certain. Half 
the differences of the pariſh are adjuſted in this very 
parlour. 

MarLow. 

(After drinking) And you have an argument in your 
eup, old gentleman, better than any in Weſtminſter- 
hall. 

HARDCASTLE. 
Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little philoſophy. 
MarLow. 

(Aſide) Well, this is the firſt time Lever heard of 

an innkeeper's philoſophy. | 
HASTINGS. 

So then, like an experienced general, you attack 
them on every quarter. If you find their reaſon ma- 
nageable, you attack it with your philoſophy ; if you 
find they have no reaſon, you attack them with this. 
Here's your health, my philoſopher. (drinks) 

HarDCASTLE, 

Good, very good, thank you; hal ha! Your ge- 
neralſhip puts me in mind of prince Eugene, when 
he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. - You 
ſhall hear. : 

MarLow. 

Inſtead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it's 
almoſt time to talk about ſupper. What has yous 
„* got in the houſe for ſupper ? 
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HarDCASTLE. 

For ſupper, fir! (fide) Was ever ſuch a requeſt 
to a man in his own houſe! 

MARLow. | 

Yes, fir, ſupper, ſir; I begin to feel an appetite. 
I ſhall make deviliſh work to-night in the larder, I 
promiſe you. 

| HAR DC ASTLE. 

(Afide) Such a brazen dog ſure never my eyes be- 
held. (To him) Why really, fir, as for ſupper I can't 
well tell. My Dorothy, and the cook-maid, ſettle 
theſe things between them. TI leave theſe kind of 
things entirely to them. 

Martow. 

You do, do you? 

HARDCASTLE. 

'Eatirely. By-the-bye, I believe they are in actual 
conſultation upon what” s for ſupper this moment in the 
kitchen. 

MarLow. 

Then I beg they'll admit me as one of their privy 
council, It's a way I have got. When I travel, I 
always chuſe to regulate my own ſupper. Let the 
W be called. No offence J hope, ſir. 

HARD CASTLE. 

0 no, fir, none in the leaſt; yet I don't know how: 
our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very communica- 
tive upon theſe occaſions. Should we ſend for her, 
ſhe might ſcold us all out of the houſe. 

HAsTINGs. | 
Let's ſee your liſt of the larder then. I aſk it as a 


favout. I always match my appetite to my bill, of 


fare. 
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MarLow. 

(To Hardeaftle, who looks at them with ſurpriſe) 

Sir, he's very right, and it's my way too. 
HARDCASTLE. 

Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's ſup- 
per. I believe it's drawn out. Your manner, Mr. 
Haſtings, puts me in mind of my uncle, colonet 
Wallop. It was a faying of his, that no man was 
fure of his ſupper till he had eaten it. 

__HasTINGs. 

(Aſide) All upon the high ropes! His uncle a co- 
lonel! We ſhall ſoon hear of his mother being a juſ- 
tice of peace. Bur let's hear the bill of fare. 

MarLow. 

(Peruſing) What's here? For the firſt courſe ; for 
the ſecond courſe; for the deſert. The devil, fir, 
do you think we have brought down the whole join- 
ers company, or the corporation of Bedford, to eat 
up ſuch a ſupper? Two or three little things, clean 
and comfortable, will do. 

HasTINGS. 

But, let's hear it. 

MarLow. 

(Reading) For the firſt courſe at the top, a Pig, 
and pruin ſauce, 

HasTINGS. 

Damn your pig, I ſay. 

Marrow. 

And damn your pruin ſauce, ſay I. 

HarDCcaAsTLE. 

And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig, 

with pruin ſauce, is very good cating. 
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| MarLow:. 
At the bottom, a calve's tongue and brains. 
HASTINGS. 
Let your brains be knock'd out, my good fir; I 
don't like them. | 
MaAkrow. 
Or you may clap them on 2 plate by themſelves. 
I do. 
HARDCASTLE. 

(Afide) Their impudence confounds me. (To them) 
Gentlemen, you are my gueſts, make what alterati- 
ons you pleaſe. Is there any thing elſe you wiſh to 
retrench or alter, gentlemen ? | 

MakLow. 

Item. A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and ſauſages, 
a florentine, a ſhaking pudding, and a diſh of tiff— 
taff—taffety cream | | 

HASTINGS. 

Confound your made diſhes, I ſhall be as much 
at a loſs in this houſe as at a green and yellow din- 
ner at the French ambaſſador's table. Pm for plain 
eating. 

HARDCASTLE. 

I'm ſorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you 
like, but if there be any thing you have a particular 
fancy to 

MazLow. 

Why, really, fir, your bill of fare is ſo exquiſite, 
that any one part of it 1s full as good as another. 
Send us what you pleaſe. So much for ſupper. And 
now to ſee that our beds are air'd, and properly taken 
care of. 
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HARDCASTLE. 
I entreat you'll leave all that to me. You ſhall 
not ſtir a ſtep. 
MARLOw. 
Leave that to you! I proteſt, ſir, you muſt ex- 
cuſe me, I always look to theſe things myſelf. 
| HARDCASTLE. 

I muſt inſiſt, fir, you'll make yourſelf eaſy on that 
head. 

Marrow. | 

You ſee I'm reſolved on it. (Aide) A very trou- 
bleſome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

HARDCASTLE. 

Well, fir, I'm reſolved at leaſt to attend you. 
(Afide) This may be modern modeſty, but I never 
ſaw any thing look ſo like old-faſhioned impudence. 

[Exeunt Marlow and Hardcaſtle. 


HasTiNGs, ſolus. 

So I find this fellow's civilities begin to grow trou- 
bleſome. But who can he angry at thoſe aſſiduities 
which are meant to pleaſe him? Hal what do I ſee? 
Miſs Neville, by all that's happy! 


Enter Miss NEVIIL. 


Miss Neville. 

My dear Haſtings! To what unexpected good 
fortune? to what accident, am I to aſcribe this happy 
meeting ? 

| HasTINGs. - 
Rather let me aſk the ſame queſtion, as I could 
never have hoped to meet my deareſt Conſtance at 
an inn. | 


8 
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Miss NEVILLE. 

An inn | ſure you miſtake! My aunt, my guardian, 
lives here. What could induce you to think this 
houſe an inn? | 

HASTINGS. | 

My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came down, 
and I, have been ſent here as to an inn, I aſſure you. 
A young fellow whom we accidentally met at a houſe 
hard by directed us hither. 

Miss NEviILLE. 

Certainly it muſt be one of my hopeful couſin's 
tricks, of whom you have heard me talk ſo often, 
ha! ha! ha T 

__ HasTINGs. 

He whom your aunt intends for you ? he of whom 

I have ſuch juſt apprehenſions ? 
Miss NEVILLE. 

You have nothing to fear from him, I aſſure you. 
Vou'd adore him if you knew how heartily he de- 
ſpiſes me. My aunt knows it too, and has undertaken 
to court me for him, and actually begins to think ſhe 
has made a conqueſt. 

HASTINGS. 

Thou dear diſſembler! You muſt know, my Con- 
ſtance, I have juſt ſeized this happy opportunity of 
my friend's viſit here to get admittance into the fa- 
mily. The horſes that carried us down are now 
fatigued with their journey, but they'll ſoon be re- 
freſhed ; and then, if my deareſt girl will truſt in her 
faithful | - 7 ny we ſhall ſoon be landed in France, 
where even among | ſlaves the laws of marriage are 
reſpected. 


5 
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Miss NEVILLE. 

I have often told ybu, that, though ready to obey 
you, I yet ſhould leave my little fortune behind 
with reluctance. The greateſt part of it was left 
me by my uncle, the India director, and chiefly 
conſiſts in jewels. I have been for ſome time per- 
ſuading my aunt to let me wear them. I fancy 
I'm very near ſucceeding. The inſtant they are 
put into my poſſeſſion you ſhall find me ready to 
make them and myſelf yours. 

HAsTINGS. 

Periſh the baubles! Your perſon is all I deſire. 
In the mean time, my friend Marlow muſt not be 
let into his miſtake. I know the ſtrange reſerve 
of his temper is ſuch, that if abruptly informed of 
it, he would inſtantly quit the houſe before our plan 
was ripe for execution. 

Miss NEVILLX. 

But how ſhall we keep him in the deception ? 
Miſs Hardcaſtle is juſt returned from walking; 
what if we ſtill continue to deceive him? This, 


this way [They conſer. 


Enter MARLOw. 


MART O. | 
The aſſiduities of theſe good people teize me be- 
yond bearing. My hoſt ſeems to think it ill manners 
to leave me alone, and ſo he claps not only himſelf 
but his old-faſhioned wife on my back. They, talk of 


coming to ſup with us too; and then, Iſuppoſe, we 


are to run the gauntlet thro? all the reſt vf the fami® 
ly.—What have we got here  » 


S 2 


* 


| 
| 
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HasTiINGs. 

My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! 
The moſt fortunate accident Who do you think 
is juſl alighted ? 

MARLO w. 

Cannot gueſs. 

HasTINGS. 

Our miſtreſſes, boy, miſs Hardcaſtle and miſs Ne- 
ville. Give me leave to introduce miſs Conſtance 
Neville to your acquaintance. Happening to dine in 
the neighbourhood, they called, on their return, to 
take freſh horſes here. Miſs Hardcaſtle has juſt ſtept 
into the next room, and will be back in an inſtant. 
Wasn't it lucky? eh! 

MxrLow. 

(Aide) I have been mortified enough of all conſci- 
ence, and here comes ſomething to complete my em- 
barraſſment. | 

HasTINGs. 

Well! but wasn't it the moſt fortunate thing in the 
world ? 

MarLow. 

Oh! yes. Very fortunate—a moſt joyful en- 
counter — But our dreſſes, George, you know 
are in diſorder ——- W nat if we ſhould poſtpone the 
happinefs *till to-morrow ? To-morrow at her 
own houſe——lt will be every bit as convenient— 

and rather more reſpectful . To- morrow let it 
be. [Offering 10 go. 
185 Miss NEVILLX. 

By no means, ſir. Vour ceremony will diſpleaſe 
her. The diſorder of your dreſs will ſnew the ar- 
dour of your impatience. Beſides, ſhe knows you 
are 1n the houſe, and will permit you to ſee her. 
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MarLow. 

O! the devil! how ſhall I fupport it? hem! hem! 
Haſtings, you muſt not go. You are to affiii me, 
you know. [I ſhall be confoundedly ridiculous. Yet, 
hang it! I'll take courage. Hem! 

HasTINGS. 

Pſhaw, man! it's but the firſt plunge, and all's over. 

She's but a woman, you know. 
MARLOw. 

And of all women, ſhe that I dread moſt to en- 

counter 


Enter Miss HARD CASTLE as returned from 
walking, a bonnet, &c. 


HasTINGs, introducing them. 

Miſs Hardcaſtle, Mr. Marlow. Pm proud of bring- 
ing two perſons of ſuch merit together, that only want 
to know, to eſteem each other. 

Miss HaRDCASTLE. 

(Afide) Now, for meeting my modeſt ä 
with a demure face, and quite in his own manner. 
(After a pauſe, in which he appears very uneaſy and diſ-, 
concerted.) I'm glad of your ſafe arrival, fir=—Pm 
told you had ſome accidents by the way. 

MarLow. * 

Only a few madam. Yes, we had ſome. Yes, 
madam, a good many accidents, but ſhould be ſorry 
—madam—or rather glad of any dccidetite-—that are 
ſo agreeably concluded. Hem | 

HasTINGs. 

(To him) You never ſpoke better in your whole 

life. Keep it up, and I'll inſure you the victory. 
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Miss HAN DSASTLE. 
I'm afraid you flatter, fir. You that have ſeen ſo 
much of the fineſt company can find little entertain- 
ment in an obſcure corner of the country. 
MARLOw. 

(Gathering courage) 1 have lived, indeed, in the 
world, madam; but I have kept very little com- 
pany. I have been but an obſerver upon life, ma- 
dam, while others were enjoying it. 

Miss NEviILLE. 
But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it at laſt. 
HasTINGs. 

(To him) Cicero never ſpoke better. Once more, 

and you are confirm'd in aſſurance for ever. 
MarLow. 

(To him) Hem! Stand by me then, and when 
I'm down, throw in a word or two to ſet me up 
again. | | | 

Miss HarDcasTLE 

An obſerver, like you, upon life, were, I fear, diſ- 
agreeably employed, ſince you muſt have had much 
more to cenſure than to approve. 

MarLow. 

Pardon me, madam. I was always willing to be 
amuſed. The folly of moſt people is rather an object 
of mirth than uneaſineſs. 

HasTiNGs. | 

(To him) Bravo, bravo. Never ſpoke ſo well in 
your whole life. Well! Miſs Hardcaſtle, I ſee that 
you and Mr. Marlow are going to be very good com- 


pany. I believe our being here will but embarraſs the 
interview. 
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MaRrLow. 

Not in the leaſt, Mr. Haſtings. We like your 
company. of all things. (To him) Zounds! George, 
ſure you won't go? how can you leave us? 

HASTINGS. 

Our preſence will but ſpoil converſation, ſo we'll 
retire to the next room. (To him) You don't conſi- 
der, man, that we are to manage a little tete-a-tete 
of our own. [Exeunt. 

Mrss HARDCASTLE. 

(After a pauſe) But you have not been wholly an 
obſerver, I preſume, fir : the ladies I ſhould hope have 
employed ſome part of your addreſſes, 

MaRrLow. 

(Relapſing into timidity) Pardon me, madam, 
I-I-I-as yet have ſtudied—only—to—deſerve 
them, | 

Miss HarDCASTLE, 

And that, ſome ſay, is the very worſt way to 4 

them. 0 
MarLow. 

Perhaps ſo, madam. But I love to converſe only 
with the more grave and ſenſible part of the ſex, —— 
But l'm afraid I grow tireſome, 

| Miss HARDCASTLE. | 

Not at all, fir; there is nothing I like ſo much 
as grave converſation myſelf; I could hear it for 
ever. Indeed I have often been ſurpriſed how a 
man of ſentiment could ever admire thoſe light airy 
pleaſures, where nothing reaches the heart. 

MARLOW. 
of the mind, madam. In 


It's a diſcaſe 


the variety of taſtes there muſt be ſome who want- 
ing a reliſi for um a- um. 


— ͤm———— r —⁰ x ER rn — 
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Miss HARDCASTLE. 

I underſtand you, fir. There muſt be ſome, who 
wanting a reliſh for refined pleaſures, pretend to de- 
ſpiſe what they are incapable of taſting. 

MarLow. 

My meaning, madam, but infinitely better ex- 

preſſed. And I can't help obſerving—— a—— 
Miss HArDCASTLE. 

(Aft) Who could ever ſuppoſe this fellow im- 
pudent upon ſuch occaſions. (To him) You were 
going to obſerve, fir 


MaRrLow. 

I was obſerving, madam ] proteſt, madam, 
I forget what I was going to obſerve. 

Miss HarRDcASTLE. 

(Aide) I vow and fo do I. (To him) You were 
obſerving, fir, that in this age of hypocriſy ſome- 
thing about hypocriſy, fir. 

MarLow. 
Yes, madam. In this age of hypocriſy there are 
few who upon ſtrict inquiry do not—a—a—a—— 
„ Miss HARDCASTLE. 
J underſtand you perfectly, fir. 
MarLow. 
(Abt) Egad! and that's more than I do myſelf. 
Miss HarDCASTLE. 

You mean that in this hypocritical age there are 
few that do not condemn in public what they prac- 
tiſe in private, and think they pay every debt to 
virtue when they praiſe it. 

MarLow. 

True, madam; thoſe who have moſt virtue in 
their mouths, have leaſt of it in their boſoms. But 
Pm ſure I tire you, madam. 
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Miss HarDCASTLE. 

Not in the leaſt, fir; there's ſomething ſo agree- 
able and ſpirited in your manner, ſuch life and 
force pray, ſir, go on. 

MaRkLow. 

Yes, madam. I was faying——that there are 
ſome occaſions when a total want of courage, 
madam, deſtroys all the——and puts us — 


Miss HARDSAS TL. 

I agree with you entirely, a want of courage upon 
ſome occaſions aſſumes the appearance of ignorance, 
and betrays us when we moſt want to excel. I beg 
you'll proceed. 

MAkLow. 

Yes, madam. Morally ſpeaking, madam—But 
I ſee miſs Neville expecting us in the next room. 1 
would not intrude for the world. 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

I proteſt, ſir, I never was more agreeably entertained 
in all my life. Pray go on. 
MarLow. 

Yes, madam. I was——But ſhe beckons us to 
join her. Madam, ſhall I do myſelf the honour to 
attend you ? 

Miss HarDCasTLE. 


Well then, Pl! follow. 
MarLiow, 
(Aide) This pretty ſmooth dialogue has done for 
me. [Extt. 


Miss HarDCAsTLE, ſola. 


Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever ſuch a ſober ſen- 
timental interview? l'm certain he ſcarce look'd in 
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my face the whole time. Vet the fellow, but for 
his unaccountable baſhfulneſs, is pretty well too. - He 
has good ſenſe, but then fo buried in his fears, that 
it fatigues one more than ignorance. If I could 
teach him a little confidence, it would be doing ſome- 
body that I know of a piece of ſervice. But who 
is that ſomebody ?—That, faith, is a queſtion I can 
ſcarce anſwer. [Exit. 


Enter 'Toxy and Miss NEVILLE, followed by 
Ms. HARD CASTLE and Has TIN GS. 


Tony. 

What do you follow me for, couſin Con? I won- 

der you're not aſhamed to be ſo very engaging. 
Miss NEVILLE. 

I hope, couſin, one may ſpeak to one s own rela- 

tions, and not be to blame. 
Toxy. 

Ay, but 1 know what ſort of a relation you want 
to make me though ; but it won't do. I tell you, 
couſin Con, it won't do; ſo I beg you'll keep your 
diſtance, I want no nearer relationſhip, 

[She folletus, coquetting him io the back ſcene. 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. © 

Well! I vow, Mr. Haſtings, you are very enter- 
taining. There's nothing in the world I love to talk 
of ſo much as London, and the faſhions, though I was 
never there myſelf, 

HasTINGsS. 

Never there! You amaze me! From your air 

and manner, I concluded you had been bred all 
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your life either at Ranelagh, St. James's, or Tower 
Wharf. | 
Mxs. HarDCaAsTLE. 
O! Sir, you're only pleaſed to ſay ſo. We 
country perſons can have no manner at all. I'm 
in love with the town, and that ſerves to raiſe me 
above ſome of our neighbouring ruſtics; but who 
can have a manner, that has never ſeen the Pan- 
theon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and ſuch 
places where the nobility - chiefly reſort? All I can 
do, is to enjoy London at ſecond-hand. I take care 
to know every tete-a-tete from the ſcandalous ma- 
gazine, and have all the faſhions, as they come out, 
in a letter from the two miſs Rickets of Crooked- 
lane. Pray how do you like this head, Mr. Haſt- 
ings ? 
HasTINGs. | 

Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my word, 

madam. Your friſeur is a Frenchman, I ſuppoſe ? 
Ms. HarRDCASTLE. | 

I proteſt I dreſſed it myſelf from a print in the la- 

dies memorandum- book for the laſt year. 
HASTINGS. 

Indeed! Such a head in a fide-box, at the play- 
houſe, would draw as many gazers as my lady 
may”reſs at a city ball. 
| Ms. Hape as TIE. 

I vow, ſince inoculation began, there is no ſuch 
thing to be ſeen as a plain woman; ſo one mult dreſs 
a little particular or one may eſcape in the crowd. 

| HasTINGs, | 

But. that can never be your caſe, madam, in any 

dreſs. (bowing) 
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Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

Vet, what ſignifies my dreſſing when I have 
ſuch a piece of antiquity by my fide as Mr. Hard- 
| caſtle: all I can ſay will never argue down a ſingle 
button from his cloaths. I have often wanted him 
to throw off his great flaxen wig, and where he was 
bald, to plaiſter it over, like my lord Pately, with 
powder. 

HasTINGs. 

You are right, madam ; for, as among the ladies, 
there are none ugly, ſo among the men there are 
none old. | | | 

Mxs. HARDCASTLE. 

But what do you think his anſwer was? Why, with 
his uſual Gothic vivacity, he ſaid I only wanted him 
to throw off his wig to convert it into a tete for my 
own wearing. 

HasTiNGs. | 

Intolerable! At your age you may wear what 
you pleaſe, and it muſt become you. 

Ms. HarDCcAsTLE. 

Pray, Mr. Haſtings, what do you take to be the 

moſt faſhionable age about town ? 
HAsTINGS. 

Some time ago, forty was all the mode; but I'm 

told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for the enſuing 


winter. 
Mrs. HarpcasTLE. 
Seriouſly. Then I ſhall be too young for the 
faſhion. | 
g | HAsrTIx Gs. 
No lady begins now to put on jewels *till ſhe's 
paſt forty. For inſtance, miſs there, in a polite 
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circle, would be conſidered as -a child, as a mere 
maker of ſamplers. 
Mars. HarDCaAsTLE. c 

And yet Mrs. Niece thinks herſelf as much a 
woman, and 1s as fond of jewels as the i of us 
all. 

HASTINGS. 

Your niece, is ſhe? And that young gentleman, 

a brother of yours, I ſhould preſume ? 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

My ſon, fir. They are contracted to each other. 
Obſerve their little ſports. They fall in and out ten 
times a day, as if they were man and wife already. 
(To them) Well, Tony, child, what ſoft things 


are you ſaying to your couſin Conſtance this even- 


ing? 
ToNx. 


I have been ſaying no ſoft things; but that it's 


very hard to be followed about ſo. Ecod l Pye not 


a place in the houſe now that's left to myſelf, but the 
ſtable. 


Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 


Never mind him, Con, my dear. He's in anotheg/ 


ſtory behind your back. 
Miss NEVILLE. 

There's ſomething generous in my couſin's man- 
ner. He falls out before faces to be forgiven in pri- 
vate. 

ToNY. 
That's a damned conſounded crack. 
Mas. HARD CASTLE. 

Ah! he's a ſly one. Don't you think they're like 

each other about the mouth, Mr. Haſtings? The 
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Blenkinſop mouth to a T. They're of a ſize too. 
Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Haſtings may 
ſee you. Come, Tony. 
Tony. 
You had W r pack I tell you. 
(meaſuring. 
Mes NEviILLE. 
— lud! he has almoſt cracked my head. 
Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 
O the monſter! For ſhame, Tony. You a man, 
and behave ſo | 
ToNx. 

If I'm a man, let me have my fortin. Ecod! Pll 
not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

Is this, ungrateful boy, all that Pm to get for the 
pains I have taken in your education? I that have 
rock'd you in your cradle, and fed that pretty mouth 
with a ſpoon! Did not I work that waiſtcoat to 
make you genteel? Did not I preſcribe for you 
every day, and weep while the receipt was ope- 
rating ? 

Tov. 

Ecod! you had reaſon to weep, for you have been 
doſing me ever ſince I was born. I have gone through 
every receipt in the complete huſwife ten times over; 
and you have thoughts of courſing me through Quin- 
cy next ſpring. But, ecod! I tell you, I'll not be 
made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 


Wasn't it all for your good, viper? Wasn't it all 
for _— good ? 
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Toxy. 

I with you'd let me and my good alone then. 
Snubbing this way when Pm in ſpirits. If Pm to 
have any good, let it come of itſelf ; not to keep 
dinging it, dinging it into one fo. | 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

That's falſe; I never ſee you when you're in 
ſpirits. No, Tony, you then go to the alehouſe or 
kennel. Pm never to be delighted with your agree- 
able, wild notes, unfeeling monſter ! 

ToNx. 

Ecod ! mamma, your own notes are the wildeſt 
of the two. 

Mxs. HAaRDCASTLE. 

Was ever the like? But I ſee he wants to break 
my heart, I ſee he does. 

HasTINGS. 

Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young 
gentleman a little. I'm certain I can perſuade him 
to his duty. 

1 Ms. HARD CASTLE. | 

Well! I muſt retire. Come, Conſtance, my love. 
You ſee, Mr. Haſtings, the wretchedneſs of my ſitu- 
ation: was ever poor woman ſo plagued with a dear, 
ſweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy. 

[| Exeunt Mrs. Hardcaſtle and Miſs Neville. 


HAS TIN GS, Tou. 


Towy, ſinging. 
t There was a young man riding by, and fain would 
have his will. Rang do didlo dee.” Don't mind her. 
Let her cry. It's the comfort of her heart. I have 
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ſeen her and ſiſter cry over a book for an hour toge- 
ther, and they ſaid, they liked the book the better 
the more it made them cry. 

 HasTINGS. 

Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, my 

pretty young gentleman ? 
Tor. 
That's as I find um. 
HASTINGS. 

Not to her of your mother's chuſing, I dare an- 
ſwer ? And yet ſhe appears to me a pretty well-tem- 
pered girl. 

Toxy. 

That's becauſe you don't know her as well as I. 
Ecod! I know every inch about her; and there's 
not a more bitter cantanckerous toad in. all chriſten- 
dom. | 

HasTINGS. 
(Aſide) Pretty encouragement this for a lover 
Tony. 

I have ſeen her ſince the height of that. She has 
as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the 
firſt day's breaking. 

HasTINGS. 
To me the appears ſenſible and filent ! 
Torx. 

Ay, before company. But when ſhe's with her 

play-mate ſhe's as loud as a hog in a gate. 
HasTINGs. 
But there is a meek modeſty about her that 


charms me. 


| Toxy. 
Yes, but curb her never ſo little, ſhe kicks up, 
and you're flung in a ditch, 
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HaAsTINGS. 
Well, but you muſt allow her a little beauty, —Yes, 
you muſt allow her ſome. beauty. 

N Towy. 

Bandbox ! She's all a made up thing, mun. Ah! 
could you but ſee Bet Bouncer of theſe parts, you 
might then talk of beauty. Ecod, ſhe has two eyes 
as black as ſloes, and cheeks as broad and red as a 
pulpit cuſhion, She'd make two of ſhe. 

HAs TIN Gs. 

Well, what ſay you to a friend that would take 
this bitter bargain off your hands ? 
Toxv. 


Anon. 


| 
| HasTINGsS. | 
Would you thank him that would take miſs Neville, N 
and leave you to happineſs and your dear Betſy? 


Toxv. 

Ay; but where is there ſuch a friend, for who | 
would take her ? | 
HasTINGs. | 


I am he. If you but aſſiſt me, I'll engage to 
whip her off to France, and you ſhall never hear | 
more of her, 

Towyr. | 

Aſſiſt you! Ecod I will, to the laſt drop of my | 
blood. I'll clap a pair of horſes to your chaiſe | 
that ſhall trundle you off in a twinkling, and may 
be get you a part of her fortin beſide, in jewels, that 
you little dream of. 

HaAsTINGS. 
My dear ſquire, this looks like a lad of ſpirit. 


TY 
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8 
Come along then, and you ſhall fee more of my 


ſpirit before you have done with me. (ſingng.) 


We are the boys 


ri "That fears no noiſe 


Where the thundering cannons roar. 
[Exeunt. 


ATT TEE THIRD. 


Enter HARD CASTLE, ſolus. 


HARD CASTLE. 


Wu could my old friend ſir Charles mean by 
recommending his ſon as the modeſteſt young man in 
town? To me he appears the moſt impudent piece 
of braſs that ever ſpoke with a tongue. He has taken 
poſſeſſion of the eaſy chair by the fire fide already. 
He took off his boots in the parlour, and deſired me 
to ſee them taken care of. I'm deſirous to know how 
his impudence affects my daughter.—She will cer- 
tainly be ſhocked at it. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, plainly dreſs'd. 


| _HaARDCASTLE. | 
Well, my Kate, I ſee you have changed your dreſs 
as I bid you; and yet, I believe, there was no great 


occaſion. 
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Miss HarDCASTLE. 

I find ſuch a pleaſure, fir, in obeying your com- 
mands, that I take care to obſerve them without ever 
debating their propriety. 

HARDCASTLE. 8 

And yet, Kate, I ſometimes give you ſome cauſc, © 7 
particularly when I recommended my modeſt gentle- 
man to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 
You taught me to expect ſomething extraordi- 


nary, and I find the original exceeds the deſcrip- 
tion. 


— — 2 . — 
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HARDCASTLE. 
I was never ſo ſurpriſed in my life! He has quite 
confounded all my faculties ! 
„Miss HarRDCASTLE. 


I never ſaw any thing like it: and a man of the 
world too 


HARDCASTLE. 

Ay, he learned it all abroad, —what a fool was 
I, to think a young man could learn modeſty by 
travelling. He might as ſoon learn wit at a mal- 
querade. 

Miss HarpcasTLE. 

It ſeems all natural to him. 

HarDCASTLE. | 

A good deal aſſiſted by bad company and a French 
dancing-maſter. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 

Sure you miſtake, papa! A French dancing- 
maſter could never have taught him that timid 
look, —that aukward addreſs, — that baſhſul man- 
ner 


1 
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HARD CASTLE. 
Whoſe look ? whoſe manner, child? 
Miss HarDcaAsTLE. | 
Mr. Marlow's : his -mauvaiſe honte, his timidity 
[ ſtruck me at the firſt ſight. 
 HarpDcAsSTLE. 
_ Then your firſt ſight deceived you ; for 1 think 
him one of the moſt brazen firſt ſights that ever 

aſonthed my ſenſes. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 
Sure, fir, you rally! I never ſaw any one fs mo- 
_ deft. 


— 
— 

4 — 
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HArDCASTLE. 

And can you be ſerious! I never ſaw ſuch a 

bouncing ſwaggering puppy ſince I was born. Bully 
Dawſon was but a fool to him. 

Miss HarDcasTLE. 

Surpriſing ! He met me with a reſpectful bow, a 

ſtammering voice, and a look fixed on the ground. 

HARDCASTLE. 

He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a 

familiarity that made my blood freeze again. 

| Miss HARDcASTLE. 

He treated me with diffidence and reſpect ; cen- 

ſured the manners of the age; admired the pru- 

dence of girls that never laughed; tired me with 

apologies for being tireſome ; then left the room 

with a bow, and, ns | would not for the world 

detain you. 
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HARD CASTLE. 

He ſpoke to me as if he knew me all his life 
before. Aſked twenty queſtions, and never waited 
tor an anſwer, Interrupted my beſt remarks with 


— 
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ſome ſilly pun, and when I was in my beſt ſtory of the 

duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, he aſked 

if I had not a good hand at making punch. Yes, 

Kate, he aſked your father if he was a maker of 

punch! | ; 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 
One of us muſt certainly be miſtaken. 

HARDCASTLE, | 

If he be what he has ſhewn himſelf, I'm deter- 
mined he ſhall never have my conſent. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 
And if he be the ſullen thing I take him, he ſhall 
never have mine. 
HARDCASTLE, 
In one thing then we are agreed—to reject him. 
Miss HarpcasTiE. 

Yes. But upon conditions. For if you ſhould 
find him leſs impudent, and I more preſuming; if 
you find him more reſpectful, and I more importu- 
nate I don't know the fellow is well enough 
for a man—Certainly we don't meet many ſuch at a 
horſe race in the country. 

HARDCASTLE. 

If we ſhould find him ſo— But that's impoſſible. 
The firſt appearance has done my buſineſs. I'm ſel- 
dom deceived in that. 

Miss HAaRDCASTLE. 

And yet there may be many good qualities under 
that farſt appearance. 

| HARDCASTLE. 

Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outſide to her 
taſte, ſhe then ſets about gueſſing the reſt of his 
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furniture. With her, a ſmooth face ſtands for good 
ſenſe, and a genteel figure for every virtue. 
Miss HAaRDCASTLE. | 

I hope, fir, a converſation begun with a compli- 
ment to my good ſenſe won't end with a ſneer at my 
underſtanding ? 

HARDCASTLE. 

Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen can 
find the art of reconciling contradictions, he may 
pleaſe us both, perhaps. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 
And as one of us muſt be miſtaken, what if we go 
to make further diſcoveries? 
HARD CASTLE. 
Agreed. But depend on't I'm in the right. 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 
And depend on't I'm not much in the wrong. 
[Exeunt. 


Enter 'Toxy, running in with a caſket, 


Toxy. 

Ecod! I have got them. Here they are. My 
couſin Con's necklaces, bobs and all. My mother 
ſhan't cheat the poor ſouls out of their fortin nei- 
ther. O! my genus, is that you? 


Enter HAsTINGs. 


HasTINGs. 
My dear friend, how have you managed with 


your mother? I hope you have amuſed her with 
pretending love for your couſin, and that you are 
willing to be reconciled at laſt? Our horſes will be 
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refreſhed in a ſhort time, and we ſhall ſoon be ready 
to ſet off. 
Towr. | 

And here's ſomething to bear your charges by 
the way, (giving the caſket) your ſweetheart's 
jewels. Keep them, and hang thoſe, I ſay, that 
would rob you of one of them. 

HasTINGS. 
But how have you procured them from your 
mother ? 
Tony. 

Aſk me no queſtions, and I'll tell you no fibs. I 
procured them by the rule of thumb. If I had not 
a key to every drawer in mother's bureau, how could 
I go to the alehouſe ſo often as I do? An honeſt man 
may rob himſelf of his own at any time. 

HasTINGSs. 

Thouſands do it every day. But to be plain 
with you ; miſs Neville is endeavouring to procure 
them from her aunt this very inſtant. If ſhe ſuc- 
ceeds, it will be the moſt delicate way at leaſt of 
obtaining them. 

Tov. 

Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. 
But I know how it will be well enough, ſhe'd as ſoon 
part with the only ſound tooth in her head. 

HASTINGS. 

But I dread the effects of her reſentment, when 
ſhe finds ſhe has loſt them, 

ToNx. 

Never you mind her reſentment, leave me to ma- 
nage that. I don't value her reſentment the bounce 
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of a cracker. Zounds! here they are. Morrice. 
Prance. | [Exit Haſtings. 


Tony, Mrs. HarDCaASTLE, and Miss Nx- 
VILLE. 


Ms. HARDCASTLE. 

Indeed, Conſtance, you amaze me. Such a girl 
as you want jewels ? It will be time enough for jew- 
els, my dear, twenty years hence, when your beauty 
begins to want repairs. 

Miss NzviLL. 

But what will repair beauty at forty, will certainly 
improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

Yours, my dear, can admit of none, That natu- 
ral bluſh is beyond a thouſand ornaments. Beſides, 
child, jewels are quite out at preſent. Don't you 
ſee half the ladies of our acquaintance, my lady Kill- 
day-light, and Mrs. Crump, and the reſt of them, 
carry their jewels to town, and bring nothing but 
paſte and marcaſites back. 

Miss NEviLLeE. 

But who knows, madam, but ſomebody that ſhall 
be nameleſs would like me beſt with all my little fine- 
ry about me ? 

Mrs. HaRDCASTLE. 

Conſult your glaſs, my dear, and then ſee if, with 
ſuch a pair of eyes, you want any better ſparklers. 
What do you think, Tony, my dear? does your 
couſin Con, want any jewels, 1 in your eyes, to ſet off 
her beauty ? 
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Tov. 

That s as thereafter may be. 

Miss NEviLLE. 

My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige 

me. 
| MRS. HarDCASTLE. 

A parcel of old-faſhioned roſe and table-cut things. 
They would make you look like the court of king 
Solomon at a puppet-ſhew. Beſides, I believe I can't 
readily come at them. They may be miſſing for aught 
I know to the contrary. 

Toxy. 

(Apart to Mrs. Hardcaſtle.) Then why don't you 
tell her ſo at once, as ſhe's ſo longing for them. Tell 
her they're loſt. It's the only way to quiet her. Say 
they're loſt, and call me to bear witneſs. 

Ms. HarDCASTLE. 

(Apart to Tony.) You know, my dear, I'm bats 
keeping them for you. So if I ſay they're gone, 
you'll bear me witneſs, will you? He! he! wo 

| ToNx. 

Never fear me. Ecod ! Ill fay I ſaw them PEE 
out with my own eyes. 

Miss NEVILLE. 

I deſire them but for a day, madam. Juſt to be 
permitted to ſhew them as relics, and then they 
may be lock'd up again. 

Ms. HArRDCASTLE. 

To be plain with you, my dear Conſtance; if I 
could find them, you ſhould have them. They're 
miſſing, I aſſure you. Loft, for aught I know; 
but we muſt have patience wherever they are. 
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Miss NRVILII. 

I'll not believe it; this is but a ſhallow dane 
to deny me. I know they're too valuable to be fo 
Nightly kept, and as you are to anſwer for the loſs. 

Mxs. HARD CAST. 

Don't be alarm'd, Conſtance. If they be loſt, I 
muſt reſtore an equivalent. But my ſon knows they 
are miſſing, and not to be found. 

Toxy. 
That I can bear witneſs to. They are miſſing, 
and not to be found, I'll take my oath on't. 
MRS. HarDCASTLE. 

You muſt learn reſignation, my dear ; for tho? we 
loſe our fortune, yet we ſhould not loſe our patience. 
See me, how calm I am. | 

Miss Nevirre. 


Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortunes 
of others. 


Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 
Now, I wonder a girl of your good ſenſe ſhould 
waſte a thought upon ſuch trumpery. We ſhall ſoon 
find them; and, in the mean time, you ſhall make 
wie of my garnets till your jewels be found. 
e Miss NEvILLE. 
1 deteſt garnets. 
Mrs. HarRDCASTLE. 
The moſt becoming things in the world to ſet off 
a clear complexion. You have often ſeen how well 
they look upon me. You ſhall have them. ¶ Exit. 
Miss Neviite. 
I diflike them of all things. You ſhan't ſtir.— 
Was ever any thing ſo provoking to miſlay my own 
jewels, and force me to wear her trumpery. 
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Toxy. 

Dont be a fool. If ſhe gives you the garnets, take 
what you can get. The jewels are your own already. 
I have ſtolen them out of her bureau, and ſhe does 
not know it. Fly to your ſpark, he'll tell you more 
of the matter, Leave me to manage her. 

Miss NEVILLX. 

My dear couſin. 

4 ToNyY. | 

Vaniſh. She's here, and has miſſed them alrea- 
dy. Zounds! how ſhe fidgets and ſpits about like 
a catharine wheel. 


Enter Mrs. HarDcasTLE. 


Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

Confuſion ! thieves! robbers! we are cheated, 

plundered, broke open, undone. 
ToNY. 

What's the matter, what's the matter, mamma ? 
I hope nothing has happened to any of the good fa- 
mily! 

MRS. HARD CASTLE. | 

We are ,obbed. My bureau has been broke open, 

the jewels taken out, and 'm undone. 
ToNv. 

Oh! is that all? Ha! ha! ha! By the laws, I 
never ſaw it better acted in my life. Ecod, I thought 
you was ruin'd in earneſt, ha, ha, ha. 

MRS. HARDCASTLE. 

Why boy, I am ruin'd in earneſt. My bureau 

has been broke open, and all taken away. 
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ToNy. 

Stick to that; ha, ha, ha, ſtick to that. I'Il bear 

witneſs, you know, call me to bear witneſs. 
MRS. HARD CASTLE. 
I tell you, Tony, by all that's precious, the j Jew- 
els are gone, and I ſhall be ruin'd for ever. 
ToN Y. 
Sure I know they're gone, and I am to ſay for 
Ms. HARD CASTLE. 

My deareſt Tony, but hear me. They're gone, 

I fay. "9% 
ToNv. 

By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, 
ha! ha! I know who took them well enough, ha! 
ha! ha! 

| Mes. HARD CASTLE. 

Was there ever ſuch a blockhead, that can't tell 
the difference between jeſt and earneſt. I tell you 
I'm not in jeſt, booby. 

, Toxyr. 

That's right, that's right : you muſt be in a bitter 
paſſion, and then nobody will ſuſpe& either of 
us. Þ Il bear witneſs that they are gone. 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

Was there ever ſuch a croſs-grain'd brute, that 
won't hear me! Can you bear witneſs that you're 
no better than a fool? Was ever poor woman ſo be- 
{et with fools on one hand, and thieves on the other. 

Tony. 

[ can bear witneſs to that. 

| Mxs. HARDCASTLE. 

Bear. witneſs again, you blockhead you, and I'll 
turn you out of the room directly. My poor niece, 
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what will become of her! Do you laugh, you unfeel- 
ing brute, as if you enjoyed my diſtreſs ? 
Toxy. 
I can bear witneſs to that. 
Mrs. HarDCASTLE. 
Do you inſult me, monſter ? I'll teach you to 
vex your mother, I will. | 
Tov. 
I can beat witneſs to that. | 
[He runs off, ſhe follows him. 


Enter Miss HARD CASTLE and Mild. 


Miss HARD CASTLE. 

What an unaccountable creature is that brother of 
mine, to ſend them to the houſe as an inn, ha! ha! I 
don't wonder at his impudence. 

Main. 

But what is more, madam, the young gentleman, 
as you paſled by in your preſent dreſs, aſk'd me if 
you were the bar-maid? He miſtook you for the 
bar-maid, madam. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 

Did he? Then as live, I'm reſolved to keep up 
the deluſion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my 
preſent dreſs. Don't you think I look ſomething like 
Cherry in the Beaux Stratazem ? 

Mao. 

It's the dreſs, madam, that every lady wears in the 

country, but when ſhe viſits, or receives company. 
Miss HAaRDCASTLE. 


And are you ſure he does not remember my face or 
perſon ? 
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Map. . 

Certain of it. 

Miss HarDCASTLE. 

I vow, I thought ſo; for though we ſpoke for 
ſome time together, yet his fears were ſuch, that he 
never once looked up during the interview. Indeed, 
if he had, my bonnet would have kept him from ſec- 
ing me. 

May. | 
But what do you hope from keeping him in his 


" miſtake ? 


Miss HarDcaAsTLE, 

In the firſt place, I ſhall be ſeen, and that is no 
ſmall advantage to a girl who brings her face to mar- 
ket. 'Then I ſhall perhaps make an acquaintance, and 
that's no ſmall victory gained over one who never 
addreſſes any but the wildeft of her ſex. But my 
chief aim is to take my gentleman off his guard, and, 
like an inviſible champion of romance, examine the 
giant's force before I offer to combat. | 

| Maid. 

But are you ſure you can ad your part, and diſ- 
guiſe your voice, ſo that he may miſtake that, as he 
has already miſtaken your perſon? 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Never fear me. I think I have got the true we 
cant.—Did your honour call ? Attend the Lion 
there. Pipes and tobacco for the Angel. — The 
Lamb has been outrageous this half hour. 

Map. 
It will do, madam. But he's here. [Exit Maid. 
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Enter MaRLow. 


MarLow. 
What a bawling in every part of the houſe. I 
have ſcarce a moment's repoſe. If I go to the beſt 
room, there I find my hoſt and his ſtory. If I fly 


to the gallery, there we have my hoſteſs with her 


curteſy down to the ground. I have at laſt got a mo- 
ment to myſelf, and now for recollection. 
Halls and muſes. 
Miss HarDCcasTLE. 
Did you call, fir? Did your honour call ? 
MARLOW. 

(Muſing.) As for miſs Hardcaſtle, ſhe's too grave 
and ſentimental for me. 

Miss HARD CASTLx. 

Did your honour call? 

[She fill places herſelf before him, he turning atuay. 
MakrLow. 

No, child, (muſing.) Beſides, from the glimpſe I 
had of her, I think ſhe ſquints. 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Pm ſure, fir, I heard the bell ring. 

MARLOwW. 

No, no. (anufing.) I have pleaſed my father, 
however, by coming down, and I'll to-morrow 
pleaſe myſelf by returning. 

(Taking out his tablets, and peruſing. 
Miss HARDCASTLE. 
Perhaps the other gentleman called, fir ? 
MarLow. 
tell you, no. 
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Miss HARD CASTLE. 
1 ſhould be glad to know, ſir. We have ſuch 2 
parcel of ſervants. 
| | MARLOw. 
No, no, I tell you. (Looks full in her face.) Yes, 


child, I think I did call. I wanted I wanted 


I vow, child, you are vaſtly handſome. 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 
O la, ſir, you'll make one aſham'd. 
MakrLow. 

Never ſaw a more ſprighily malicious eye. Yes, 
yes, my dear, I did call. Have you got any of your 
—a—what d'ye call it in the houſe ? | 

Miss HarDcaAsTLE. 
No, fir, we have been out of that theſe ten days. 
MarLow. 

One may call in this houſe, I find, to very little 
purpoſe. Suppoſe I ſhould call for a taſte, juſt by 
way of trial, of the nectar of your lips; perhaps I 
might be diſappointed in that too. 

Miss HAarRDCASTLE. 
Nectar near! That's a liquor there's no call 
for in theſe parts. French, I ſuppoſe. We keep no 
French wines here, fir. Tn 
MarLow. 
Of true Engliſh growth, I aſſure you. 
Miss HarDcASTLE. 

Then it's odd I ſhould not know it. We brew 
all ſorts of wines in this houſe, and I have lived here 
theſe eighteen years. 

| MarLow. 


Eighteen years! Why one would think, child. 


you kept the bar before you were born. How old 
are you ? 
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| Miss HARDCASTLE. 

O! fir, I muſt not tell my age. They ſay women 
and muſic ſhould never be dated. 

 MaxLow. 

To gueſs at this diſtance you can't be much above 
forty (approaching). Yet nearer I don't think fo 
much (approaching). By coming cloſe to ſome wo- 
men they look younger ſtill ; but when we come ve- 
ry cloſe indeed— (attempting to kiſs her). 

Miss HarRDCASTLE. 

Pray, fir, keep your diſtance. One would think 
you wanted to know one's age as they do horſes, by 
mark of mouth. 

MarLow. 

I proteſt, child, you uſe me extremely ill. If you 
keep me at this diſtance, how is it poſſible you and 
I can be ever acquainted ? 

Miss HaRDCASTLE. 

And who wants to be acquainted with you ? I want 
no ſuch acquaintance, not I. I'm ſure you did not 
treat miſs Hardcaſtle that was here awhile ago in 
this obſtropalous manner. I'll warrant me, before 
her you look'd daſh'd, and kept bowing to the 
ground, and talk'd, for all the world, as if you was 
before a juſtice of peace. 

MaRLow. 

(Afide) Egad! She has hit it, ſure enough. (To 
her) In awe of her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere, 
aukward, ſquinting thing, no, no. I find you don't 
know me. I laugh'd, and rallied her a little ; but I 
was unwilling to be too ſevere. No, I could not be 
too ſevere, curſe me 


U 
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Miss HARDCASTLE. 
O! then, ſir, you are a favourite, I find, among 
the ladies ? IE. 
MaRLoOw. 
Ves, my dear, a great favourite. And yet, hang 
me, I don't ſee what they find in me to follow. At 
the ladies club in town, I'm called their agreeable 
Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real name, but one 
Fm known by. My name is Solomons. .Mr. Solo- 
mons, my dear, at your ſervice. (Offering to ſalute 
her.) | 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 
Hold, ſir; you are introducing me to your club, 


not to yourſelf. And you're ſo great a favourite 


there, you ſay ? 
MarLow. 

Yes, my dear. There's Mrs. Mantrap, lady Bet- 
ty Blackleg, the counteſs of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, 
old miſs Biddy Buckfkin, and your humble ſervant, 
keep up the ſpirit of the place. 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 

Then it's a very merry place, I ſuppoſe? 

MarLow. 
Yes, as merry as cards, ſupper, wine, and old wo- 
men can make us. | 
| Miss HARDCASTLE. 
And their agreeable Ratile, ha! ha! hal 
MARLO W. | N 

(Ali) Egad | I don't quite like this chit. She 

ooks knowing, methinks, You laugh, child | 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 

I can't but laugh to think what time they all bare 

for minding their work or their family. 
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(Afde) All's well; ſhe don't laugh at me. (To 

ber) Do you ever work, child? 
Miss HarRDCASTLE: 

Ay, ſure. There's not a ſcreen or a quilt in the 

whole houſe but what can bear witneſs to that. 
MarLow. | 

Odfo! Then you muſt ſhew me your embroidery. 
I embroider and draw patterns myſelf a little. If 
you want a judge of your work you muſt apply to 
me. [Seizing her hand. 

| Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Ay, but the colours don't look well by candle- 
light. You ſhall ſee all in the morning. [Struggling. 

MARrLow. 

And why not now, my angel ? Such beauty fires 
beyond the power of reſiſtance. —Pſhaw ! the 
father here! My old luck: I never nick'd ſeven 
that I did not throw ames ace three times follow- 
ing. I sit Marlow, 


Enter HARD CASTLE, who ſtands in ſurpriſe. 


HARD CASTLE. 

So, madam. So I find this is your modeſt lover. 
This is your humble admirer that kept his eyes frxed 
on the ground, and only ador'd at humble diſtance, 
Kate, Kate, art thou not aſham'd to deceive your fa- 
ther ſo ? 

| Miss HARDCASTLE. | 
Never truſt me, dear papa, but he's (till the ninjes 


man I firſt took him for, you'll be conyinced of it as 
well as I. | 


U 2 
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 HarRDCASTLE. 

" By the hand of my body I believe his impudence' 
is infeQious! Didn't I ſee him ſeize your hand-? 
Didn't I ſee him hawl you about like a milk-maid ? 
and now you talk of his reſpect and his . for- 
ſooth ! 

Miss HARDCASTILE. 

But if I ſhortly convince you of his modeſty, that 
he has only the faults that will paſs off with time, and 
the virtues that will unprove with age, I hope you'll 
forgive him. 

HARDCASTLE. 

The girl would actually make one run mad! I 
tell you I'll not be convinced. I am convinced. 
He has ſcarcely been three hours in the houſe, and 
he has already encroached on all my prerogatives. 
You may like his impudence, and call it modeſty, 
But my ſon-in-law, madam, muſt have very difeent 
qualifications. | 

Miss HarDcasTLE. 

Sir, I aſk but this night to convince you. 

HARDCASTLE. 

'You ſhall not have half the time, for I * 

thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 
Miss HARD CASTEE. 

Give me that hour then, ard. : _ to al 
you. 

Hatwraniha. 

Well, an hour let it be then. But I'll have no 
trifling with your father. All fair and n do * 
mind me. | 

Miss HBanvoaryatu | 
F hope, ſir, you have ever found that L _ 
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dered your commands as my pride; for your kindneſs 
is ſuch, that oy 4 as " * been inclina- 


tion. 


ACT THE F-QO-VU; RT: Hoh 
Enter HasTINGS and Miss NEVILLE. 


HAS TINGS. 


You ſurpriſe me ! Sir Charles Marlow expected 

here this night? Where have you had your inſormar 

tion ? | 
Miss NEviILLE. 

You may depend upon it. I juſt ſaw his letter to 
Mr. Hardcaſtle, in which he tells him he intends ſet- 
ting out a few hours after his ſon. 

HasTINGs. 

Then, my Conſtance, all muſt be completed be{ure 
he arrives. He knows me; and ſhould he find me 
here, would diſcover my name, and perhaps my de- 
figns, to the reſt of the family. 

| Miss NEVILLE. 
The 8 I hope, are ſafe. 
Has TIN GS. 

Les, yes. I have ſent them to Marlow, who 
keeps the keys of our baggage. In the mean time, 
FIl go to prepare matters for our elopement. I have 
had the Squire's promiſe of a freſh pair of horſes ; 
and, if I ſhould not ſee him again, will write him 
further directions. [Extt. 
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Miss NxVIILX. 
Well! ſucceſs attend you. In the mean time, I'll 
go amuſe my aunt with the old pretence of a violent 
Nen for my couſin. L Lait. 


99275175 


% 
S0Nghft 


Enter . W, followed by a farvant. | 


a F3 . WEEN 


| | MMaRLOw. | 
 "'T wonder what Haſtings could mean by ſending 
me ſo valuable a thing as a caſket to keep for him, 
when he knows the only place J have is the ſeat of 
2 poſt-coach at an inn-door. Have you depoſited 
the caſket with the landlady, as I ordered you ? Have 
you put it into her own hands? 
SERVANT. 
+ Xo your honour. 
Marrow. » 
She ſaid ſhe'd keep it ſafe, did ſhe?  ,” 
SERVANT. | 

Yes, ſhe ſaid ſhe'd keep it ſafe enough; the aſk'd 
me how I came by it? and ſhe ſaid ſhe had a great 
N to make me give an account of myſelf. 
[Exit Servant, 
MaARLow. | 

Hal ha! ha! They're ſafe however. What an 
unaccountable ſet of beings have we got amongſt ! 
This little bar-maid though runs in my head moſt 
ſtrangely, and drives out the abſurdities of all the reſt 
of the family. She's mine, the muſt be-mine, or Pm 
greatly miſtaken, oh 


. 2 
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Bless me! I quite forgot to tell her that I intended 
to prepare at the bottom of the Sarden. Marlow 
here, and in ſpirits too! | | 

MarLow. 

Give me joy, George! Crown me, ſhadow me 
with laurels! Well, George, after all, we modeſt 
fellows __ want for ſucceſs among the women. 

1 HaAs TIN Gs. 
Some women you mean. But what ſucceſs has 
your honour's modeſty been crowned with now, that 
it grows ſo inſolent upon us? 
MarLow. 

Didn't you ſee the tempting, briſk, lovely, little 
thing that runs about the houſe with a bunch of "F 
to its girdle ? 


* 
- A * 
, 


HasTINGs. 
Well! and what then? 
MARLOow. 1 
She's mine, you rogue you. Such fire, ſuch moti- 
on, ſuch eyes, ſuch lips but, egad! ſhe would not 
let me kiſs them though. 
K HasTiNGs. | 
\ Bux are, you ſo ſure, ſo very ſure of her? 
_ , MarLow. 
Why. a man, ſhe talked of ſhewing me her work 
"bo. and I am to improve the pattern. 
HasTINGs. 
But how can you, Charles, go about to rob a wo- 
man of her honour ? 
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MarxLow. 

Pſhaw |! pſhaw l We all know the honour of the 
bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend to rob her, take 
my Mord for it, there's nothing in this houſe, I 
ſhan't honeſtly pay for. 

HASTINGS. 

I believe the girl has virtue. 

MARLOW. 

And if ſhe has, I ſhould be the laſt man in the 

world that would attempt to corrupt it. 
HAs TIN Gs. 

You have taken care, I hope, of the caſket I ſent 

you to lock up? It's in ſafety ? 
MARLOW. 

Ves, yes. It's ſafe enough. I have taken care of 
it. But how could you think the ſeat of a poſt- coach 
at an inn door a place of ſafety? Ahl numbſkull ! 
I have taken better 1 for you than you did 


for yourſelf. I have 
"AL RY 
What! 
MazrLow. 
I have ſent it to the landlady to keep for you. 
HaAsrIN s. 
To the landlad 6 
pf MaARLOwW. 
The landlady. | 
3 HAs TIN Gs. 
You ak ? 99 85 
MARLOw. 


I did. She s to be anſwerable for its forth-coming, 
you know. 


- — — 
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HAs TIN GS. 
Yes, ſhe'll bring it forth, with a witneſs. 
MarLow. 
Wasn't T right? I believe you'll allow that act · 
ed prudently upon this occaſion? 
HASTINGS. 
(Ade) He muſt not ſee my aneaſineſs 
MarLow. 

You ſeem a little diſconcerted though, methinks, 

Sure nothing has happened ? 
| HASTINGS. 

No, nothing. Never was in better ſpirits in all 
my life. And ſo you left it with the landlady, who, 
no doubt, very readily undertook the charge ? 

MarLow. 

Rather too readily. For ſhe not only kept the 
caſket ; but, thro* her great precaution, was going 
to keep the meſſenger too. Ha! ha! ha! 

| HasTINGs. 

He! hel he! They're ſafe however. 

MARLOw. 

As a guinea in a miſer's purſe. 

__ HasTINGs. 

(Afide) So now all hopes of fortune are at an 
end, and we muſt ſet off without it. (To him) 
Well, Charles, Ill leave you to your meditations 
on the pretty bar-maid, and, he! he! he! may you 
be as ſucceſsful for yourſelf as you have been for 
me. [ Exit. 

MarLow. 

Thank 'ye, „Wente I aſk no more. Ha! ha! 

ha! 
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© Enter HARDCASTEE. au onen 


e 1 0b: -Hanveacrts. ail nods: a 
I no ke kink my own houſe. It's turned all 
topſey-turvey. His ſervants have got drunk already. 
Flt bear it no longer, and yet, from- my refpe& for 
his father, I'll be calm. (To him) Mr. Marlow, 
your ſervant. F 6 nonp 1 77 n ſervant. 
(bowing low. 
bt 
Sir, your humble ſervant. a an " What” s to 
de the wonder now ? 
; HARDCASTIEE. 
1 believe, fir, you muſt be ſenſible, fir, that no 
man alive ought to be more welcome than your fa- 
ther's ſon, - ſir. I hope you' think fo ? | 
Marziow. oO 
I do from my ſoul, fir; I don't want wy in- 
treaty.” I generally make my father's ſon welcome 
wherever he goes. \ Ste RY 
HaAxpcasr Tx. oh 
"I believe you do, from my foul, fir. But tho'I 
ſay nothing to your own conduct, that of your ſer- 
vants is inſufferable. Their manner of drinking is 
ſetting a vey bad rr in in houſe, 1 aſſure 
6. 
an dot " Mart ow. 
1 proteſt, my very good fir, that's no fault of 
mine. If they don't drink as they ought they are 
to blame. I ordered them not to ſpare the cellar. 
I did, I aſſure you. (75 the ' fide ſcene) Here, let 
pie of my ſervants come up. (To bim) My poſitive 
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direQions were, that as I did not drink myſelf, they 
ſhould make up for my deficiencies below. 
HARDCASTLE. 
Then they had your orders for what n * 
ſativhied! | 
nee 


| They had, L aflure you. Yeu ſhall hear om one 
of themſelves. 


Enter SzRVANT drunk. 


MazLow.... 
"You, Jnr | Come forward, firrah ! What 
were my orders? Were you not told to drink freely, 


and call for what you thought fit, for the good of 
| the houſe? 


| HarDcASTLE.. | 
(4/ide) I begin to loſe my patience. 
JEREMY. 

Pleaſe your honour, liberty and Fleet- ſtreet for 
ever! Tho' I'm but a ſervant, I'm as good as an- 
other man. Pll drink for no man before ſupper, 
ſir, dammy! Good liquor will ſit upon à good 
ſupper, but a good ſupper will not fit upon 
Werne e a og my conſcience, ſir. , 

 Maziow. | 

You "ng my old friend, the fellow is as drunk, as 
he can poſſibly be. I don't know what you'd have 


more, , unleſs ks have the poor devil „ in a 


beer-bartel, ee | 
2119 9206) _—_ Hanng aprhh.. | eld ©) 
Zounds ! | he'll drive me diſtrafted if 1. 3 
myſelf any longer. Mr, Maclow. Sir 3 I. have 


{ + 
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ſobmitted to your inſolence for more than four hours, 
and I ſee no likelihood of its coming to an end. I'm 
now reſolved to be maſter here, fir, and I deſire that 
you and you drunken _ * leave my 2 di- 
recti. 0 
nee 
Leave your houſe Sure you jeſt my good 
friend? What, when I'm doing what I can to pleaſe 
you. 
HARDCASTLE. 
I tell you, ſir, you don't pleaſe me; fo I deſire 
you'll leave my houſe. 
MarLiow. 

Sure you cannot be ſerious? At this time o' night, 
and ſuch a night. You only mean to banter me? 
HARDCASTLE. 

I tell you, fir, Pm ſerious; and, now that my 
paſſions are rouzed, I ſay this houſe is mine, fir ; 
this houſe is mine, and I command you to leave it 

directly. lic 
MAkLow. 

- Ha! hal ha! A puddle in a ſtorm. I ſhan't 
ſtir a ſtep, I aſſure you. (In @ ſerious tone) This, 
your houſe, fellow! It's my houſe. This is my 
houſe. Mine, while I chuſe to ſtay. | What right 
have you to bid me leave this houſe, ſir? I never 
met with ſuch impudence, curſe me, never in wy 
e Wen 1 cen gt 

om traxed- tis 8 50 . 

Nor I, 1 me if ever I did. To. come to 
my houſe, to call for what he likes, to turn me out 
of my own chair, to infult the family, to order his 
ſervants to get drunk, and then to tell me This houſe 
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is mine, ſir. By all that's impudent it makes me 
laugh. Hal hal hal Pray, fir, (Lantering) 
as you take the houſe, what think you of taking 
the reſt of the furniture? There's a pair of ſilver 
candleſticks, and there's a fire-fcreen, and here's a- 
pair of brazen noſed bellows, * you may take 
a en to them? 
MarLow. ; 
Bring me your bill, fir, bring me your bill and 
let's make no more words about it. | 
HARDCASTLE. 
There are a ſet of prints too. What think you 1 
the rake's progreſs for your own apartment? 
MARLOw. 
Bring me your bill, I ſay; and Pll leave yos — 
your infernal houſe directly. 
HARD CASTLE. 
Then there's a mahogony table, that you may ſee 
your own face in. 
MarLow. 
My bill, I fay. 
HAaRDCASTLE. 
I had forgot the great chair, for your own pions 
hr emerge after a hearty meal. 
MarLiow. 
Fond bring me my ill I fay, and let's 5 
no more on't. 
| | nennen ö 
Young man, young man, from your father's let- 
ter to me, I was taught to expect a well - bred mo- 
deſt man, as a viſitor here, but now I find him no 
detter than a coxcomb and a bully; but he will be 
down here preſently, and ſhall hear more of it. 
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Maztow. _ 
8. How's this! Sure T have not miſtaken the houſe | 
Every thing looks like an inn. The ſefvants cry, 
coming. The attendance is aukward ; the bar-maid 
too to attend us. But ſhe's here, and will further 
inform. me. Whither fo faſt; child. A word with 
you. | 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE. 


Fx 126 Miss Haspe ssl. 
Leit be ſhort then. I'm in a hurry. (fide) 
Ebttivve he begins to find out his miſtake, but it's 
too ſoon quite to undeceive him. | 
_ MARLOW. 

i child, anſwer me one queſtion. What are 
you, an what * your buſineſs in an houſe 
be? 

0 211 1135 Haocacrie; 
i labia of the family, fir. 
MarLow. 

- What a poor relation ? 

Miss HARDcASTLE 

A ſir. A poor relation appointed to keep the 
keys, and to ſee that the gueſts want Homer vs. in m 
power to give them. 

enen een 1 200) 

T Ant is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

* Miss HAN DC AS TIE... 

O law-—What brought that in your 
8 One of the beſt families in the county 
keep an inn! * yu Ha, old Mr. gy nn 
houſe an inn! 
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MarLow. 
Mr, Hardcaſtle's houſe! Is this houſe Mr, . 
caſtte's houſe, child? 
Miss HARDCASTLE. 
As ſure. Whoſe elſe ſhould. it be? 
MART W. 

So then all's out, and I have been damnably ir im- 
poſed on. O, confound my ſtupid head, I ſhall be 
laugh'd at over the whole town. I ſhall be ſtuck up 
in caricatura in all the print-ſhops. The Dulliſſimo 
Maccaroni. To miſtake this houſe of all others ſor 
an inn, and my father's old friend for an inn-keeper. 
What a ſwaggering puppy muſt he take me for. 
What a ſilly puppy do I find myſelf. There again, 
may I be hang' d, my dear, but 1 2 you for the 
nn 5 

Miss anon | 
| Dear me! dear me! I'm ſure there's aothing i io 
my behaviour to put me upon a level with one of 
that ſtamp. i; 4 
MAzLow. 

Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for 
a liſt of blunders, and could not help making you 
a ſubſcriber. | , My ſtupidity ſaw every thing the 
wrong way. I miſtook your aſſiduity for aſſurance, 
and your ſimplicity for allurement. But its over 
This houſe I no more ſhew my face in. 

Miss HARD ASTLIE. 

I hope, fir, I have done nothing to diſoblige 
you. I'm. ſure, I ſhould be ſorry to affront any 
gentleman. who has been ſo polite, and ſaid ſo ma- 
ny civil things ; to me. m ſure I ſhould be ſorty 
(pretending to cry) if he left the family upon my 
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account. Im ſure Iſhould be ſorry, people ſaid any 
thing amiſs, fince I have no fortune but * chatac- 


ter. 


| MarLow. 
( Aſde) By heaven, ſhe weeps. This is the 
firſt mark of tenderneſs I ever had from a modeſt 
woman, and it touches me. (To her) Excuſe me, my 
lovely girl, you are the only part of the family I 
leave with reluctance. But to be plain with you, 
the difference of our birth, fortune and education, 
make an honourable connexion impoſſible; and I can 
never harbour a thought of ſeducing ſimplicity that 
truſted in my honour, of bringing ruin upon one, 
whoſe only fault was being too lovely. 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

(Afide) Generous man! I now begin to admire 
him. (To him) But 'm ſure my family is as good 
as miſs Hardcaſtle's, and though I'm poor, that's no 
great misfortune to a contented mind, and, until this 
moment, I never thought that it was bad to want for- 


tune, 
Marlow. 


And why now, my pretty ſimplicity ? 
Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Becauſe it puts me at a diſtance from one, that if 

I had a — pound I would give it all to. 
MARLOw. 

(Afide) This ſimplicity bewitches me, ſo that if 
I ſtay I'm undone. I muſt make one. bold effort, 
and leave her. (To her) Your partiality in my fa- 
vour, my dear, touches me moſt ſenſibly, - and 

were I to live for myſelf alone, I could eaſily fix 
my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion 
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me. Farewel. 


Miss HARDCASTLE. 
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of the world, too much to the authority of a ſa- 
ther, ſo that I can ſcareely ſpeak it it affects 


Exit. 


I never knew half his merit till now. He ſhall 
not go, if I have power or art to detain him. I'll 
ſill preſerve the character in which I ſtoop'd to con- 
quer, 'but will undeceive my. papa, who, perhaps, 
may laugh him out of his reſolution. 


Enter ToN Y, Miss NEVIILE. 


TONY. 


[LExit. 


Ay, you may ſteal for yourſelves the next time. 
I have done my duty. She has got the jewels again, 
that's a ſure thing; but ſhe believes it was all a 
miſtake of the ſervants. 


Red 


Miss NEVILLE. 


But, my dear couſin, ſure you won't forſake us 
in this diſtreſs. If ſhe in the leaſt ſuſpects that I 
am going off, I ſhall certainly be locked up, or 
ſent to my aunt Pedigree's, which is ten times 


worſe. 


Torx. 


To de ſure, aunts of all kinds are damn'd bad 
things. But what can I do? I have got you a 
pair of horſes that will fly like Whiſtlejacket, and 
I'm ſure you can't ſay but I have courted you 


nicely before her face. 


Here ſhe comes, we muſt 


court a bit or two more, for fear ſhe ſhould ſuſ- 


pect us. 


X 


[They retire, and ſeem to fondle. 


- - 
248” 
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Enter MRS. HARD CASTLE. 


Ms. HARD CASTLE. | 
Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be ſure. But 
my ſon tells me it was all a miſtake of the ſer- 
vants. I ſhan't be eaſy, however, till they are 
fairly married, and then let her keep her own 
fortune. But what do I ſee! fondling together, 
as I'm alive. I never ſaw Tony ſo ſprightly be- 
fore. Ah! have I caught you, my pretty doves ! 
What, billing, exchanging ſtolen glances, and 
broken murmurs. Ah! 
"Bo 4} Toxy. | 
As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now 
and then, to be ſure. But there's no love loſt be- 

tween us. 

Mxs. HARD CASTLE. 

A mere ſprinkling, Tony, upon the flame, only to 
make it burn brighter. 

Miss NEVIIIE. 

Couſin Tony promifes to give us more of his com- 
pany at home. Indeed, he ſhan't leave us any more. 
It won't leave us couſin Tony, will it ? 

Tony. 

O! it's a pretty creature. No, I'd ſooner leave 
my horſe in a pound, than leave you when you ſmile 
upon one ſo. Your laugh makes you ſo becom 
mg. I's Wd 

Miss NEviILLE. 

Agreeable couſin | Who can help admiring that 
natural humour, that pleaſant, broad, red, thought- 
leſs, (patting his cheek) ah! it's a bold face, 
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Ms. HarRDCASTLE. 
Pretty innocenee. 
Tov. 
I'm ſure 1 always lov'd couſin Con's hazle eyes, 
and her pretty long fingers, that ſhe twiſts this way 
and that, over the haſpicholls, like a parcel of bob- 
bins. | 


Mrs. HARD CASTLE. | 
Ah, he would charm the bird from the tree. I 
was never ſo happy before. My boy takes after his 
father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, 
my dear Con, ſhall be yours incontinently. Yot 
ſhall have them. Isn't he a ſweet boyz my dear? 
You ſhall be married to-morrow, and we'll put off 
the reſt of his education, like Dr. Drowſy's ſermons; 
to a fitter opportunity. 


Enter DIG GOR. 


: Diccorr. 
Where's the *ſquire ? I have got a letter for your 
worſhip. 
To Nx. 
Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters 
firſt. | x 
4 DisGORx. 
I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 
Tony. | 
Who does it come from ? 
D1c60RY. 
Your worſhip mun aſk that o' the letter itſelf, 
Towy. 
I could wiſh to know, tho (turning the letter, 
and gazing on it.) 


> of 
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Miss NEVILLE. 

(Afide) Undone, undone. A letter to him fiom 
Haſtings. I know the hand. If my aunt ſees it, we 
are ruined for ever. I'll keep her employ'd a little 
if I can. (To Mrs. Hardcafile) But I have not told 
you, madam, of my couſin's ſmart anſwer juſt now 
to Mr. Marlow. We ſo laugh'd—You muſt know, 
madam— This way a little, for he muſt not hear us. 
| [They confer. 

Tox. 

(Still gazing) A damn'd cramp piece of pen- 
manſhip, as ever I ſaw in my life. I can read your 
print hand very well. But here there are ſuch 
handles, and ſhanks, and daſhes, that one can 
fcarce tell the head from the tail. To Anthony 
Lumpkin, eſquire.” It's very odd, I can read the 
outſide of my letters, where my own name is, well 
enough. But when I come to open it, it's all — 
buzz. That's hard, very hard; for the inſide of 
the letter is always the cream of the correſpon- 
dence. | f 

- Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 

Ha! ha! ha! Very well, very well. And fo my 

fon was too hard for the philoſopher. | 
Miss NEviLLE. 

Yes, madam ; but you muſt hear the reſt, madam. 
A little more this way, or he may hear us. You'll 
hear how he puzzled him again. 

| Mas. HARD CASTLE. 

He ſeems ſtrangely puzzled now himſelf, me- 

thinks. | | 
| Toxy. 

(Still gazing) A damn'd up and down hand, as 

if it was diſguiſed in liquor. (Reading) Dear fir. 
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Ay, that's that. Then there's an M, and a T, 
and an 8, but whether the next be an 1zzard or an 
R, confound me, I cannot tell. 

| MRS. HARDCASTLE. 

What's that, my dear. Can I give you any a(- 
ſiſtance ? | 

Miss NEviLLE. 

Pray, aunt, let me read it. No body reads a 
cramp hand better than I. (twitching the letter from 
her) Do you know who it 1s from ? 

Tony. 
Can't tell, except from Dick Ginger the feeder. 
Miss NEVILLX. 

Ay, ſo it is. (pretenaing to read) Dear *ſquire, 
hoping that you're in health, as I am at this preſent. 
'The gentlemen of the Shake-bag club has cut the 
gentlemen of Gooſe-green quite out of feather. The 
odds um—odd battle um—long fighting —um 
— here, here, it's all about cocks, and fighting; it's 
of no conſequence, here, put it up, put it up. 

[Thruſling the crumpled letter upon him. 
ToNv. 

But I tell you, miſs, it's of all the conſequence in 
the world. I would not loſe the reſt of it for a guinea. 
Here, mother, do you make it out. Of no conſe- 
quence | [Giving Mrs. Hardcaſlle the letter. 

Ms. HarRDCASTLE. 

How's this! (reads) Dear *ſquire, l'm now wait- 
ing for miſs Neville, with a poſt-chaife and pair, 
at the bottom of the garden, but 1 find my horſes 
yet unable to perform the journey. I expect you'll 
aſſiſt us with a pair of freſh horſes, as you pro- 
miſed. Diſpatch is neceſſary, as the hag (ay the 
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hag) your mother, will otherwiſe ſuſpe& us. Yours, 

Haſtings. Grant me. patience. I ſhall run diſtract- 

ed. My rage choaks me. | 
Miss NEVILLE. 

I hope, madam, you'll ſuſpend your been 
for a few moments, and not impute to me any im- 
pertinence, or ſiniſter deſign, that belongs to ano- 
ther. 

Mxs. HARD CASTLE. 

(Curteſying very low.) Fine ſpoken, madam, 
you are moſt miraculouſly polite and engaging, 
and quite the very pink of curteſy and circumſpec- 
tion, madam. (Changing her tone) And you, 
you great ill-faſhioned oaf, with ſcarce ſenſe 
enough to keep your mouth ſhut. Were you too 
join'd againſt me? But I'll defeat all your plots. in 
a moment. As for you, madam, ſince you have 
got a pair of freſh horſes ready, it would be cruel 
to diſappoint them. So, if you pleaſe, inſtead of 
running away with your ſpark, prepare, this very 
moment, to run off with me. Your old aunt Pe- 
digree will keep you ſecure, I'll warrant me. 
You too, fir, may mount your horſe, and guard 
us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Dig- 
gory, I'll ſhew you, that I wiſh you better than 
you do yourſelves. - | [ Exit, 

Miss NEviLLE. 
So now I'm completely ruined, 
err. 
Ay, that's a ſure thing. 
Miss NRE VILLE. 

What better could be expected from being con- 
nected with ſuch a ſtupid fool, and after all the nody 
and ſigns I made him. f 
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ToN v. . 

By the laws, miſs, it was your own cleyerneſs, 
and not my ſtupidity, that did your buſineſs. You 
were ſo nice and ſo buſy with your Shake-bags and 
Gooſe-greens, that I thought you could never be 
making believe. 


Enter HasTINGs. 


HAs TIN Gs. 

So, fir, I find by my ſervant, that you have 
ſhewn my letter, and betray'd us. Was this well 
done, young gentleman. 

Toxr. 

Here's another. Aſk miſs there who betray'd 

you. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 


Enter MARLOW. 


MarLow. . 

So I have been finely uſed here among you. Ren- 
dered contemptible, driven into ill manners, deſpiſed, 
inſulted, laugh'd at. 

| Towny. 

Here's another. We ſhall have old Bedlam broke 
looſe preſently. 

Miss NEviILLE. 

And there, fir, is the gentleman to whom we al! 

owe every obligation. 
MarLow. 

What can I ſay to him, a mere boy, an idiot, 
whoſe ignorance and age are a protection. 

| NE HasTiNGs. 

A poor contemptible booby, that would but diſ- 
grace correction. 
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Miss NEVILTꝑ. 

Vet with cunning and malice enough to make 

himſelf merry with all our embarraſſments. 
HasTinGs. 

An inſenſible cub. 

| MarLow. 

Replete with tricks and miſchief. 

| Toxy. 

Baw ! damme, but I'll fight you both one after 
the other, —with baſkets. 

MarLow. pat 9 

As for him, he's below reſentment. But your 
conduct, Mr. Haſtings, requires an explanation. 
You knew of my miſtakes, yet would not unde- 
ceive me. 

HaorINGs. 

Tortured as I am with my own diſappointments, 
is this a time for explanations. It is not friendly, 
Mr. Marlow. | 

MarLow. 
But, ſir— : 
Miss NeviLLE. 

Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your miſtake, 

till it was too late to undeceive you. Be pacified. 


Enter SERVANT. 


SERVANT. | 
My miſtreſs defires you'll get ready immediately, 
madam. The horſes are putting to. Your hat and 
things are in the next room. We are to go thirty 
miles before morning. [Exit ſervant. 
| Miss Neville. 
Well, well; Vil come preſently. 
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Marrow. 
(Te Haſtings) Was it well done, fir, to aſſiſt in 
rendering me ridiculous. 'To hang me out for the 
ſcorn of all my acquaintance. Depend upon it, fir, 
I ſhall expect an explanation. 

HasTINGS. 

Was it well done, fir, if you're upon that ſubject, 

to deliver what I entruſted to yourſelf, to the care of 
another, fir. 


Miss NE VILLE. 
Mr. Haſtings. Mr. Marlow. Why will you in- 


creaſe my diſtreſs by this groundleſs diſpute. I im- 
plore, I intreat you 


Enter SERVANT. 


| SERVANT. 
| Your cloak, madam. My miſtreſs is impati- 
ent. Exit Servant. 
Miss NEVILLE. 
I come. Pray be pacified. If I leave you thus, 
I ſhall die with apprehenſion. 


Enter SERVANT. 


SERVANT. 
Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The horſes 
are waiting. 
Miss NEviLLE. | 
O Mr. Marlow! if you knew what a ſcene of 
conſtraint and ill-nature lies before me, I'm ſure it 
would convert your reſentment into pity. 
| MarLow. 
I'm ſo diſtracted with a variety of paſſions, that 
I don't know what I do. Forgive me, madam, 
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George, forgive me. You know my oy, 3 
and ſhould not exaſperate . 
HAs TIN GS. 
The torture of my ſituation is my only excuſe. 
Miss NEVILLE. 

Well, my dear Haſtings, if you have that eſteem 
for me that I think, that I am ſure you have, your 
conſtancy for three years will but encreaſe the happi- 
neſs of our future connexion, If — 

Mxs. HarRDCASTLE. 


wi thin) Miſs Neville. Conſtance, why Con- 

ſtance, I ſay. "7 
2 Miss NeviLLE. 

I'm coming. Well, conſtancy. Remember, con- 
ſtancy is the word. | Exit. 
HasTiINGs. 

My heart! How can I ſupport this. To be fo 
near happineſs, and ſuch happineſs. | 

MarLow. 

(To Tony) You ſee now, young gentleman, the 

effects of your folly. What might be amuſement to 
you, is here diſappointment, and even diſtreſs, 
er. 

(From a reverie) Ecod, I have hit it. It's here. 
Your hands. Yours and yours, my poor Sulky. 
My boots there, ho. Meet me two hours hence at 
the bottom of the garden; and if you don't find 
Tony Lumpkin a more good-natur'd fellow than you 
thought for, I'll give you leave to take my beſt horſe, 
and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. Come along. My 
boots, ho. [Excunt, 
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ScENE continues. 
Enter HAS TIN GS and SERVANT. 


HAS TINGS. 


Vo U ſaw the old lady and miſs Neville drive off, 
you ſay. 
SERVANT. 

Yes, your honour. They went off in a poſt 
coach, and the young *ſquire went on horſeback. 
They're thirty miles off by this time. 

HasTiINGs. 

Then all my hopes are over. 

SERVANT. 

Yes, fir. Old fir Charles is arrived. He and the 
old gentleman of the houſe have been laughing at 
Mr. Marlow's miſtake this half hour. They are 
coming this way. 

5 HAs TIN Gs. FI 

'Then I muſt not be ſeen. So now to my fruitleſs 
appointment at the bottom of the garden. This is 
about the time. | LExit. 


Enter SIR CHARLES and HaRDCASTLE. 


HARD CASTLE. 
Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone in which 
he ſent forth his ſublime commands. 
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SIR CHARLES. 

And the reſerve with which I ſuppoſe he treated all 
your advances. | 
HarDCASTLE. 

And yet he might haye ſeen ſomething in me 
above a common 1nn-keeper, too. 

SIR CHARLES. 

Yes, Dick, but he miſtook you for an uncommon 

inn-keeper, ha! ha! hal 

HARDCASTLE. 
Well, I'm in too good ſpirits to think of any thing 
but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union of our 
families will make our perſonal friendſhips here- 
ditary; and tho' my daughter's fortune is but. 
ſmall 


Six CHARLES. 

Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to me. My 
ſon is poſſeſſed of more than a competence already, 
and can want nothing but a good and virtuous girl to 
ſhare his happineſs and encreaſe it. Tf they like each 
other, as you ſay they do 

HARDCASTLE. 

If, man ! I tell you they do like each other. My 

daughter as good as told me ſo. 
SIR CHARLES. 

But girls are apt to flatter themſelves, you 

know. 


HARDCASTLE. 
1 ſaw him graſp her hand in the warmeſt man- 
ner myſelf; and here he comes to put you out of 
your ifs, I warrant him. 
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Enter MARLO W. 


MarLow. 
I come, ſir, once more, to aſk pardon for my 
ſtrange conduct. I can ſcarce reflect on my inſo- 
lence without confuſion. N 
8 HARD CASTLE. 

Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too gravely. 
An hour or two's laughing with my daughter will 
ſet all to rights again. She'll never like you the 
worſe for it. | 

| MarLow. 

Sir, I ſhall be always proud of her approbati- 
on. 

HARDCASTLE. 

Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Martow ; 
if I am not deceived, you have ſomething more than 
approbation thereabouts. You take me. 

MaARLow. 

Really, fir, I have not that happineſs. 

HARDCASTLE. 

Come, boy, I'm an old fellow, and know what's 
what, as well as you that are younger. I know 
what has paſt between you; but mum. 

MarLow. 

Sure, fir, nothing has paſt between us but the 
moſt profound reſpect on my fide, and the moſt 
diſt ant reſerve on hers. You don't think, fir, that 
my impudence has been paſt upon all the reſt of the 
tamily. 

HARDCASTLE 

Impudence! No, I don't ſay that—not quite im- 

pudence—though girls like to be play'd with, and 
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and rumpled a little too ſometimes. But 220 has 
told no tales, I aſſure you. 
MaARLOw. 

I never gave her the ſlighteſt cauſe. 

 HarDCcASTLE. 

Well, — I like modeſty in its place well 
enough. But this is over-aQting, young gentleman. 
You may be open. Your father and | will like you 
the better for it. 

MarLow. 

May I die, fir, if Jever 

HARDCASTLE. 

I tell you, ſhe don't diſlike you ; ; and as I'm ſure 

you like her 


| MarLow. 
Dear fir—I proteſt, ſir 
HARDCASTLE. 
I ſee no reaſon why you ſhould not be joined as 
faſt as the parſon can tie you. 
MARLO w. 


% 


But hear me, fir 
HArDCASTLE. 

Your father approves the match, I admire it, 
every... moment's. delay will be doing miſchief, 
Gs | 

MarLow. 

But why won't you hear me? By all that's juſt 
and true, I never gave miſs Hardcaſtle the ſlight- 
eſt mark of my attachment, or even the moſt diſ- 
tant hint to ſuſpe& me of affection. We had but 
one interview, and that was formal, modeſt ond un- 
intereſting. i l. 
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 HaRDCASTLE. 

(Aſide). This fellow's formal modeſt 1 
is beyond bearing. 

SIR Chanute: 

And you never. graſp'd hey hand, or made any 
proteſtations ! 

FE, # MarLow. 

As heaven is my witneſs, I came down in obe- 
dience to your commands. I faw the lady without 
emotion, and parted without reluctance. I hope 
you'll exact no further proofs of my duty, nor 
prevent me from leaving' a houſe in which I ſuffer 
ſo many mortifications. | Exit. 

SIR CHARLES. 

I'm aſtoniſh'd at the air of ſincerity with which 
he parted. 

HarDCASTLE. | 

And I'm aſtoniſh'd at the deliberate intrepidity of 
his aſſurance. 

SIR CHARLES. 

I dare pledge my life and honour upon his 
truth. 

HARD CASTLE. 5 

Here comes my daughter, and I would ſtake my 
happineſs upon her veracity. 


Enter Miss HaRDCASTLE. 


b HARD ASTLE. 
Kate, come hither, child. Anſwer us ſincerely, 
and without reſerve; has Mr. Marlow made you 
any profeſſions of love and affection? 
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Miss HakDcasTLE. 
The queſtion i is very abrupt, fir ! But ſince you 
require unreſerved ſincerity, I think he has. 
HARDCASTLE. 
(To fir Charles) You ſee. 
SIR CHARLES. 
And pray, madam, have you and my ſon had 
more than one interview ? 
MIS HARD CASTLE. 
Yes, fir, ſeveral, 
HARDCASTLE. 
(To fir Charles) You ſee. 
SIR CHARLES, 
But did he profeſs any attachment? 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 
A laſting one. | 
; Six CHARLES. 
Did he talk of love? 


| Miss HarDcasTLE. 
Much, ſir. 
Stig CHARLES. __... 
Amazing | And all this formally ? = 
Miss HARDCASTLE. 
— RS | 
HaRrDCASTLE. 

Now, my friend, I hope you are ſatisfied. 

| SIX CHARLES. | 

And how did he behave, madam? 

Miss HARD CASTLE. 

As moſt profeſt admirers do. Said ſome civil 
things of my face, talked much of his want of 
merit, and the greatneſs of mine; mentioned his 
heart, gave a ſhort tragedy ſpeech, and ended with 
pretended rapture. 
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Six CHARLES, 

Now I'm perfectly convinced, indeed. I know his 
converſation among women to be modeſt and ſubmiſ- 
ſive. This forward canting ranting manner by no 
means deſcribes him, and, I am confident, he never 
ſate for the picture. 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Then what, fir, if I ſhould convince you to your 
face of my ſincerity ? If you and my papa, in about 
half an hour, will place yourſelves behind that ſcreen, 
you ſhall hear him declare his paſſion to me in per- 
ſon. * 

Six CHARLES. 

Agreed. And iFI find him what you deſcribe, all 
my happineſs in him muſt have an end. LEExit. 
Miss HARD CASTLE. 

And if you don't find him what I deſcribe——1 
fear my happineſs muſt never have a beginning. 


 [Exeun. 
SCENE changes to the back of the garden. 


Enter Has TIN ds. 


HasTINGs, | 
What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow, 
who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. He 
never intended to be punQual, and I'll wait no longer. 
What do I ſee. It is he, and perhaps with news 
of my Conſtance. 


7 
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Enter Toxy, booted and ſpattered. 


HasTINGS. 

My honeſt *quire! I now find you a man n of 3 your 

word. 'This looks like friendſhip. 
Tov. 

- Ay, Tm your friend, and the beſt friend you 
have in the world, if you knew but all. This 
riding by night, by the bye, is curſedly tireſome. 
It has ſhook me worſe than the baſket of a ſtage- 
coach. 

HasTiINGs. 

But how ? Where did you leave your fellow tra- 

vellers? Are they in ſafety ? Are they hooked? . 
Toxy, 

Five and twenty miles in two hours and a half 
is. no ſuch bad driving. The poor beaſts have 
ſmoaked for it: rabbet me, but I'd. rather ride 
forty miles after a fox, than ten with ſuch var- 
ment. 

HasTiINGs. 

Well, but where have you left the ladies? I die 

with impatience. | 
> azz TONY. 

Lest them! Why where ſhould 1 leave them, 

but where I found them ? 


HasTiNGsS. 
'This 1s a riddle. 


fl 


„Tonr. 
Riddle me this then. What's that goes — 


the houſe, and round the houſe, and never touches 
the houſe ? 4; 
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We HasTINGsS. 
Pm ſtill . Tn 

Towy. | 

Why that's it, mon. I have led them aſtray. 
By jingo, there's not a pond or ſlough within five 
miles of the place but they can tell the taſte of. 

HaAsTINGS. 

Ha, ha, ha, I underſtand; you took them in 
a round, while they ſuppoſed themſelves going 
forward. And fo you have at laſt brought them 
home again. | 

Toxy. 

You ſhall hear. I firſt took them down * 
ther- bed- lane, where we ſtuck faſt in the mud. I 
then rattled them crack over the ſtones of Up-and- 
down Hill—l then introduc'd them to the gibbet on 
Heavy-tree Heath, and from that, with a circumben- 
dibus, I fairly lodged them in the horſe-pond at the 
bottom of the garden, 

 HasTiNGs. 

But no accident, I hope. 

Tov. | 
No, no. Only mother is confoundedly fright- 
ened. She thinks herſelf forty miles off, She's ſick 
of the journey, and the cattle can ſcarce craw!. S9 
if your own horſes be ready, you may whip off with 
couſin, and I'll be bound that no ſoul here can budge 
a foot to follow you. 

HASTINGS. 
My Gear onnd, how can I be gratefy] ? 
Toxr., 

Ay, now its dear friend, noble *ſquire. Jud 

now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me through 


> 
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the guts. Damn your way of fighting, I ſay. 
After we take a knock in this part of the country, 
we kiſs and be friends. But if you had run me 
through the guts, then I ſhould be dead, and you 
might go kiſs the hangman. 

. , HasTiNGs. 

The rebuke is s juſt. But I muſt haſten to ) relieve 
miſs Neville; if you keep the old lady . I 
_ to take care of the young one. | 
| [Exit Haſtings. 

TowNy. | 
Never fear me. Here the comes. Vaniſh. She's 


got from the pond, and draggled up to the waiſt like 
a mermaid. ; 


Enter MRS. HARD CASTLE. 


Ms. HarDCASTLE, 

Oh, Tony, l'm killed. Shook. Battered to 
death. I ſhall never ſurvive it. That laſt jolt 
that laid us againſt the quickſet hedge has done 
my buſineſs. 

ToNv. 

Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You 

would be for running away by night, without know- 
ing one inch of the way. | 
. Mrs. HarDcaASTLE. 
I wiſh we were at home again. I never met fo 
many accidents in ſo "ſhort a journey. Drench'd in 
the mud, overturn'd in a ditch, ſtuck faſt in a 
flough, jolted to a jelly, and at laſt to loſe our way. 
Whereabouts do you think we are, Tony? 
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Tony. 

By my ied we ſhould come upon Cc 

common, out forty miles from home. 
| Mrs. HARDCASTLE. | 

O Jud ! 0 lud! The moſt notorious ſpot i in al 
the country. We only want a robbery to make a 
complete night on't. 

Tony. 

Don't be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid. Two 
of the five that kept here are hanged, and the other 
three may not find us. Don't be afraid. Is that 
a man that's galloping behind us? No; it's only a 
tree. Don't be afraid. 

MRS. HARD CASTLE. 

The fright will certainly kill me 

ToNx. 

Do you ſee any thing like a black hat moving 
behind the thicket ? 

Mas. HARDCASTLE. 

O death! 

Tony. 

No, it's only a cow. Don't be afraid, mamma; 
don't be afraid. 
TY Mas. HARD CASTLE. 

As I'm alive, Tony, I ſee a man coming towards 
is. Ah! Pm ſure on't. If he perceives, us we are 
undone. * 

ToNv. 

(Aſide) Father- in- law, by all that's unlucky, come 
to take one of his night walks. (Te her) Ah, it's a 
highwayman, with piſtils as long as my arm. A 
damn'd ill-looking fellow). 

Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 

Good heaven defend us! He approaches. 
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« 905 Toxy. 2 
b you hide yourſelf in that thicket, and lee 
me to manage him. If there be any danger. I'll 
cough and cry hem. When I cough be ſure to keep 
cloſe. Art. Hardcaſtle hides behind a tree 
1 in the bath ſcene. | 


Enter ieee 


| HARkDCASTLE. þ 
I'm miſtaken, of I heard voices of pedple in want 
of help. Oh, Tony, is that you. I did not expect 
you ſo ſoon back. Are your mother and her _ 


in ſafety ? 
Towr. 


Very ſafe, fir, at my aunt Pedigree's. ., 
Mas. HarDCASTLE. 
* behind) Ah death! I find there's 7 
HARDCASTLE. 
Forty miles in three hours; ſure, that's too much, 
"uy youngſter. | 
Toxv. 


7 Stout bande and willing minds make ſhort jour- 
nies, as they ſay. Hem. 
Mrs. HAxDCASTLE. 

(Dom behind) Sure | he'll do the dear 3 no 

e! 
Hanveasris. 

Bat I heard a voice here; n pitt to 
know from whence it came S387 
ö Tony. b ö 

It was * fir, talking, ta myſelf, fr. ” was 1 
that forty miles in four hours was very good going. 
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Hem. As to be ſure it was. Hem. I have got a 
" ſort of cold by being out in the air. Weil go in, 
ir you pleaſe. Hem. | 1 — 
Hane AST LZ. | 
But if you talk'd to 2 you did not an- 
ſwer yourſelf. I am certain I heard two voices, 
and am reſolved (raiſing his voice) to find the other 
Out. , 


Mxs. HARD CASTLE. 
(From bebind) Oh! he's coming to find me out. 


Oh! 
8 Towr. 

What need you go, fir, if I tell you. Hem. Pll 
as down my life for the truth—hem—PH tell you 
all, ir. {detatning him. 

f HARDCASTTLE. 

I tell you, I will not be detained. I inſiſt on ſee- 

ing. It's in vain to expect I'll believe you. 
Mas. HARDCASTLE. 

(Running forward from behind) O lud, he'll mur- 
der my poor boy, my darling. Here, good gentle- 
man, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, 
my life, but ſpare that young — ſpare my 
child, if you have any mercy. | 

HARDCASTLE. 

My wife! as I'm a chriſtian. From — can 

ſhe come, or what does ſhe mean 

Mzs. HARDCASTLE. 
| (Kneeling) Take compaſſion on us, good Mr. 
Highwayman. kl our money, our watches, 
all we have, but ſpare” our lives. We will never 
bring you to juſtice, 2 we wang _ n 


„ 
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HARD CASTLE. 
I believe the woman's out of her ſenſes. What, 
Dorothy, don't you know me? 
Ms. HarDCcAsSTLE. 
Mr. Hardcaſtle, as I'm alive! My fears blinded 
me. But who, my dear, could have expected to 


meet you here, in this frightful place, ſo far from 


home. What has brought you to follow us? 
HARD CASTLE. 

Sure, Dorothy, you have not loſt your wits. 
So far from home, when you are within forty 
yards of your own door. (To him) This is one 
of your old tricks, you graceleſs rogue you. © (To 
her) Don't you know the gate, and the mulberry- 
tree; and don't you remember the horſepond, my 
dear ? 

Ms. HARDCASTLE. Ie 

Yes, I ſhall remember the horſepond as long as 
I live; I have caught my death in it. (To Tony) 
And is it to you, you graceleſs varlet, I owe all 
this. Pll teach you to abuſe your mother, I will. 

Torx. 


Ecod, mother, all the pariſh ſays you have ſpoil 


me, and fo you may take the fruits on't. 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
PII ſpoil you, I will. | Js 
[ Follows him off the Got Exit. 
HARDCASTLE. 
There's morality, en in his reply. 
[Exe 


£3 
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Enter HasTiNGs and Miss NEVILLE. 


HasTINGs. | 

My dear 2 why will 3 you deliberate thee? 
If we delay a moment, all is loſt for ever. Pluck up 
a little reſolution, and we ſhall ſoon be out of the 
reach of her maligoity. 

Miss NEVILLE. 

I find it impoſſible. My fpirits are ſo ſunk with 
the agitations I have ſuffered, that I am unable to 
face any new danger. Two or three years patience 
will at laſt crown us with happineſs. 

HAsTINGS. 

Such a tedious delay is worſe than inconſtancy. 
Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our happineſs 
from this very moment. Periſh fortune. Love and 
content will encreaſe what we poſſeſs beyond a mo- 
narch's reyenue. Let me prevail. 

Miss NEviILLE. 

No, Mr, Haſtings; no. Prudence once more 
comes to my relief, and I will. obey its diftatcs. In 
the moment of paſſion, fortune may be deſpiſed, but 
it ever produces a laſting repentance, I'm reſolved 
to apply to Mr. Hardcaſtle's compaſſion and juſtice for 
redreſs. | 


HasTINGs, 
But tho? he had the will, he has not the power to 
relieve you. 
Miss NEviLLe. 
But he has influence, and upon that I am reſolved 
to rely. 
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> e © HasTINGS. en 
11 * no hopes. But fince you perſiſt, I muſt re- 
Ay obey you. * " [Exennt. 
40 | S S$exnn changes 


hi Enter: Bun RAR and Miss Haspeds ria. 


Wnt Six Cnanzes. 

| What a ſituation am I in. If what you thy ap- 
pears, I ſhall then find a guilty fon. Tf what he ſays 
de true, I ſhall then loſe one, that, * all -orpanky 
moſt wiſh'd for a daughter. 

| Miss HAaRDCASTLE. | 

A am te of your approbation, and to ſhew 
1 merit it, if you place yourſelves as I directed, 
you ſhall hear his explicit declaration. But he 
cOmes. | 2230 

Six CARL. 

Pl to 4 father, and keep him to the appoint- 

ment. 5 ITeElrxit fir Charles. 


Enter MaRLow. 


Martow. | 
T ho” prepar'd for ſetting out, I come once more 
ty take Jeave, nor did I, till this unt, koow the 
pain [ feel i in the ſeparation. _ 
Miss HA DUcAsTIx. 
"(Tn ber own ature! mauner) I believe theſe ſuffer- 
ings cannot be very great, "fir, which you can fo ea- 


fy remove. A day vr two longer, perhaps, might 
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leflen your uneaſineſs, by ſhewing the little value of 
hat, pop ware. think, f 20; regine. | 
MarLow. 

| (fide) This girl every moment improves upon 
me. (To her) It muſt not be, madam. I have 
already trifled too long with my heart. My very 
pride begins to ſubmit to my paſſion. The diſparity 
of education and fortune, the anger of a parent, and 
the contempt of my equals, begin to loſe their weight; ; 
and nothing can reſtore me to myſelf, but this pain- 
ful effort of reſolution. 

Miss HARDCASTLE. 

' Then go, ſir. Pll urge nothing more to detain 
you. Tho' my family be as good as hers you came 
down to viſit, and my education, I hope, not infe- 
rior, what are theſe advantages without equal afflu- 
ence? I muſt remain contented with the ſlight appro- 
bation: of imputed merit; I muſt have only the 
mockery of your addreſſes, while all your ſerious 
aims are fix'd on fortune. 

Enter HAkDCASTLE and Six CHARLES from 

behind. 


Six CHARLES. 
Here, behind this ſcreen. 

3 HARx DC AST LE. 
Ay. Y make no noiſe, Þ'll engage my Kate co- 
vers him with confuſion at laſt. 
MazLow. 
By heavens, madam, fortune was ever my ſmall- 
eſt conſideration. Your beauty at firſt caught my 
eye; for. who could ſee that without emation. 


© 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But every moment that I converſe with you, ſteals 
in ſome new grace, heightens the picture, and 
gives it ſtronger expreſſion, What at firſt ſeem'd 
ruſtic plainneſs, now appears refin'd ſimplicity. 
W hat ſeem'd forward aſſurance, now ſtrikes me 
as the. reſult of courageous innocence, and conſci- 
ous virtue. 
Six CHARLES. | 
What can it mean | He amazes me 


EW HARDCASTLE. 
I told you how it would be. Huſh ! 
MARLOW. 


I am now determined to ſtay, madam, and I 
have too good an opinion of my father's diſcern- 
ment, when he ſees you, to doubt his approba- 
tion. 

1 Miss HarpcasTLE. 

No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot detain you. 
Do you think I could ſuffer a connexion, in which 
there is the ſmalleſt room for repentance ? Do you 
think I would take the mean advantage of a tran- 
fient paſſion, to load you with confuſion? Do you 
think I could ever reliſh that happinefs, which was 
acquired by leſſening yours ? 

: MakrLow. 

By all that's good, I can have no happineſs but 
what's in your power to grant me. Nor ſhall 1 
ever feel repentance, but in not having ſeen your 
meriis before. I will ſtay, even contrary to your 
wiſhes; and tho? you ſhould perſiſt to ſhun me, I 
will make my reſpeAtul aſſiduities atone for the le- 
vity of my paſt conduct. 
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Miss HARDCASTLE. 

Sir, I muſt entreat you'll deſiſt. As our ac- 
quaintance began, ſo let it end, in indifference. I 
might have given an hour or two to levity ; but 
ſeriouſly, Mr. Marlow, do you think I could ever 
ſubmit to a connexion, where I mult appear mer- 
cenary, and you imprudent? Do you think I could 
ever catch at the confident addreſſes of a ſecure ad- 
mirer ? | 

MakrLow. 

(Kneeling) Does this look like ſecurity. Does 
this look like confidence. No, madam, every mo- 
ment that ſhews me your merit, only ſerves to en- 
creaſe my diffidence and confuſion. Here let me con- 
tinue | 


SIR CHARLES. 

I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, how 
haſt thou deceived me! Is this your indifference, 
your unintereſting converſation |! 

HARDCASTLE. 
Your cold contempt; your formal interview. 
What have you to ſay now ? 
MakrLow. 
That I'm all amazement ! What can it mean! 
HARDCASTLE. 

It means that you can ſay and unſay things at 
pleaſure. That you can addreſs a lady in private, 
and deny it in public; that you have one ſtory for 
us, and another for my davghter. 

MarLow. 
Daughter !—this lady your daughter! 
HarDCASTLE. | 

Yes, fir, my only daughter. My Kate, whoſe 

elſe ſhould ſhe be ? 
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MazrxLiow. 

Oh, the devil! 

Miss HarDcasTLE. 

Yes, fir, that very identical tall ſquinting lady you 
were pleaſed to take me for, (curteſying) ſhe that 
you addreſſed as the mild, modeſt, ſentimental man 
of gravity, and the bold forward agreeable Rattle of 
the ladies club; ha, ha, ha. 

MarLow. 

Zounds, there's no bearing this; it's worſe than 
death. 

Miss HaRDCASTLE. 

In which of your characters, fir, will you give 
us leave to addreſs you, As the faultering gentle- 
man, with looks on the ground, that ſpeaks juſt to 
be heard, and hates hypocriſy ; or the loud confident 
creature, that keeps it up with Mrs. Mantrap, and 
old miſs Biddy Buckſkin, till three in the ry; 
ha, ha, ha. 

MarLow. 

O, curſe on my noiſy head. I never attempted 
to be impudent yet, that I was not taken down. 
I muſt be gone. - 

HarpcasTLE. | 

By the hand of my body, but you ſhall not. 1 
ſee it was all a miſtake, and I am rejoiced to find it. 
Vou ſhall not, fir, I tell you. I know ſhe'll forgive 
vou. Won' t you forgive him, Kate. Wen l for- 
give you. Take courage, man. 

They retire, foe n i him to the back ſcene. 
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Enter Mrs. HARD CASTLE, ToN Y. 


Mus. HARD OCASTLR. ä * 

So, ſo, they're gone off. Let them go, I care 
not. Reit 
3 HARD CASTLE. 

Who gone? 
Ms. HARD CASTLE. 

My dutiful niece and her gentleman, Mr. Haſt- 
ings, from town. He who came down with our 
modeſt viſitor here. 

SIR CHARLES; 

Who, my honeſt George Haſtings! As worthy 
a fellow as lives, and the girl could not have made 
a more prudent choice. | 

| HARDCASTLE. | 

Then, by the hand of my body, I'm proud of the 
connexion. . 


| 


Mus. HaRDCASTLE. 
Well, if he has taken away the lady, he has not 
taken her fortune, that remains in this family to con- 
fole us for her loſs. 
HARDCASTLE. 

Sure Dorothy you would not be ſo mercenary ? 
MRS. HaRDCASTLE. | 
Ay, that's my affair, not. yours. But you khow 
if your ſon, when of age, refuſes to marry his 


couſin, her whole fortune. is then at her own diſpo- 
ſal. 


/ 


3 


Ay, but he's not of age, and ſhe has not thought 
proper to wait for his refuſal, 
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Enter HasTiNGs and Miss NEVILLE. 


Mrs. HARD CASTLE. 

(Afide) What, returned ſo ſoon! I begin not to like 
it. 

HasTINGs. 

(To Hardcaſile) For my late attempt to fly 
off with your niece, let my preſent confuſion be 
my puniſhment. We are now come back, to appeal 
from your juſtice to your humanity. By her father's 
conſent, I firſt paid her my addreſſes, and our paſſions 
were firſt founded in duty. 

Miss NEVILLE. 

Since his death, I have been obliged to ſtoop 
to diſſimulation to avoid oppreſſion. In an hour of 
levity, I was ready even to give up my fortune to ſe- 
cure my choice. But I'm now recover'd from the 
deluſion, and hope from your tenderneſs what is de- 
nied me from a nearer connexion. 

Mus. HARDCASTLE. 

Pſhaw, pſhaw, this is all but the whining end of a 

moderiz novel, | 
HARDCASTLE. 

Be it what it will, I'm glad they're come back 
to reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony boy. 
Do you refuſe this lady's hand whom I now offer 
you ? | 

bs Toxx. 

What ſignifies my refuſing. You know I can't 

refuſe her till 'm of age, father. 
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 HARDCASTLE. 
While I thought concealing your age, boy, was like- 
ly to conduce to your improvement, I concurred 
with your mother's deſire to keep it ſecret. But 
ſince I find ſhe turns it to a wrong uſe, I muſt now 
declare, you have been of age theſe three months. 
Torr. 

Of age! Am I of age, father? 
| HARDCASTLE. 

Above three months. 

Tov. 

Then you'll ſee the.firſt uſe I'll make of my liber- 
ty. (taking miſs Neville's hand) Witneſs all men by 
theſe preſents, that I, Anthony Lumpkin, eſquire, of 
BLANK place, refuſe you, Conſtantia Neville, ſpinſ- 
ter, of no place at all, for my true and lawful wife. 
So Conſtance Neville may marry whom ſhe pleaſes, 
and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

SIR CHARLES. 
O brave 'ſquire. 


HASTINGS. 

My worthy friend. 

Mas. HarDcasTLE. 

My undutiful offspring. 

MarLow. 

Joy, my dear George, I give you joy ſincerely. 
And could I prevail upon my little tyrant here to be 
leſs arbitrary, I ſhould be the happieſt man alive, if 
you would return me the tavour. 

HASTINGS. 
"(T7 miſs Hardcaſile) Come, madam, you are now 


driven to the very laſt ſcene of all your contrivances. 
Z 
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I know you like him, I'm ſure he loves you, and you 
muſt and ſhall have him. 
_ _HarDCASTLE. 

(Joining their hands) And 1 ſay ſo too. And, Mr. 
Mariow, if ſhe makes as good a wife as ſhe has a 
daughter, I don't believe you'll ever repent your bar- 
gain. So now to ſupper. To-morrow we ſhall gather 
all the poor of the pariſh about us, and the miſtakes 
of the night ſhall be crowned with a merry morn- 
ing; ſo, boy, take her; and as you have been 
miſtaken in the miſtreſs, my wiſh 1s, that you may 
never be miſtaken in the wife. 


J 


By DR. Gol DSMIT E. 


\ Y E L L, having ſtoop'd to conquer with ſuccefs, 
And gain'd a huſband without aid from dreſs, 
Still as a bar-maid, I could wiſh it too, 

As I have conquer'd him to conquer you : 

And let me ſay, for all your reſolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 
Our life is all a play, compos'd to pleaſe, 

We have our exits and our entrances.” 

The firſt act ſhews the ſimple country maid, 
Harmleſs and young, of ev'ry thing afraid ; 
Bluſhes when hir'd, and with unmeaning action, 
% hopes as how to give you ſatisfaction.“ 
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Her ſecond act diſplays a livelier ſcene, — 

Th' unbluſhing bar-maid of a country inn, 

Who whiſks about the houſe, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the gueſts, and ſcolds the waiters. 
Next the ſcene ſhifts to town, and there ſhe ſoars, 
The chop-houſe toaſt of ogling connoiſieurs. 

On *ſquires and cits ſhe there diſplays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lover's hearts — 
And as ſhe ſmiles, her triumphs to compleat, 
Even common councilmen forget to eat. 

The fourth act ſhews her wedded to the *ſquire, 
And madam now begins to hold it higher; 
Pretends to taſte, at Operas cries caro, 

And quits her Nancy Dawſon, for Che Faro. 
Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride, 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapſide: 
Ogles and leers with artificial ſkill, 

Till having loſt in age the power to kill, a 
She ſits all night at cards, and ogles at ſpadille. 
Such, thro? our lives, the eventful hiſtory 

The fifth and laſt act till remains for me. 

The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 
Turns female Barriſter, and pleads for Bays. 
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TO BE SPOKEN IN THE CHARACTER 
OF TONY LUMPKIN, * 


By J. CRaDDock, Es q. 


W ELI nov all's ended— and my comrades gone, 
Pray what becomes of mother's nonly ſon ? 
A hopeful blade I- in town I'll fix my ſtation, 


And try to make a bluſter in the nation. 


As for my couſin Neville, I renounce her, 


Off in a crack I'll carry big Bett Bouncer. 
Why ſhould not I in the great world appear ? 


I ſoon ſhall have a thouſand pounds a year; 
No matter what a man may here inherit, 

In London—'gad, they*ve ſome regard to ſpirit. 
I ſee the horſes prancing up the ſtreets, 

And big Bett Bouncer, bobs to all ſhe meets ; 
Then hoikes to jiggs and paſtimes ev'ry night — 
Not to the plays they ſay it a'n't polite ; 

To Sadler's-Wells perhaps, or Operas go, 

And once by chance, to the roratorio. 

Thus here and there, for ever up and down, 
We'll ſet the faſhions too, to half the town; 
And then at auctions - money ne'er regard, 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard; 
Zounds, we ſhall make theſe London gentry ſay, 


We know what's damn'd genteel as well as they. 


* This came too late to be ſpoken. 
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